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SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS 
OF BEILBY PORTEUS, D.D. LORD 
BISHOP OF LONDON. 

ik is the professed object. of this 

Miscellany to bring our readers ac- 

quainted with the distinguished cha- 
racters of the times—and we are happy 
on every occasion in bringing forward 
such biographical details as may con- 
tribute to their instruction and en- 
tertainment. Accordingly the states- 
man, the warrior, and the philosopher, 
have their several claims upon us—and 
to these claims we have already paid 
attention. We now therefore turn 
aside to the contemplation of the peace- 
ful and retired theologian, whose la- 
bours and writings are more immediate- 
ly directed to the benefit and ameliora- 
tion of mankind. A minister of the 
Gospel, who is properly qualified for 
understanding and discharging the du- 
ties of his office, renders important ser- 
vices to society. Such an individual 
has been esteemed in all ages and na- 
tions of the world, and will continue 
to be revered in spite of the ravings of 
fanaticism and the illiberal sarcasms 
of infidelity. 

Beitsy Portevs, D.D. was born 
about the year 1737, in one of the 
northern counties of England. His 
family was respectable, and his parents 
took care that he should enjoy the ad- 
vantages of grammar learning, at the 
usual early period of life. Having pas- 
sed, therefore, through the accustomed 
branches of preparatory learning, we 
find him ae as a member of the 
University of Cambridge, where he 
soon distinguished himself; for having 
taken his degree of A.B. in the year 
1752, he soon obtained the medal 
given for the best classical Essay by 
the Duke of Newcastle, then Chanccel- 
lor of the University. We mention 
this circumstance with particular plea- 
sure, because we are persuaded that an 
acquaintance with the, ancient lan- 
guages forms a solid basis for intellec- 
tual improvement. Besides, it is to 
be remembered, that at Cambridge ma- 
Uiematies is the favourite subject of 


pursuit; so that to excel in any thing 
relating to composition under such aus~ 
pices, must command a greater degree 
of our approbation. Indeed there are 
few students who become distinguished 
authors who have not devoted their 
early years to the cultivation of lan- 
guage. A good style is of gradual at- 
tainment. The labor lime must not 
be spared; and Cowper justly remarks, 
that ‘* to touch and retouch, although 
some writers boast of negligence and 
others would be ashamed to show their 
foul copies, is the secret of almost all 
good writing.” 

In 1755 our author proceeded to 
take the degree of M.A. and in 1759 
he attempted the Seatonian Prize, and 
obtained it. This prize was lefi by a 
Mr. Seaton, a private gentleman of pro 
perty, whose will respecting this busi- 
ness is always published along with the 
successful poem. The subject for the 
year happened to be Death—solemn 
and affecting in itself, but not very fa« 
vourable to poetical fertility. How- 
ever, our author's poem having carried 
off the prize, was, according to the 
usual custom, published, and it is such 
a favourite with the public, that it has 
run through several editions. We shall 
transcribe a few passages. The Minis« 
ters of Deatu are thus pourtrayed : 


At his right hand, nearest himself in place 

And frightfulness of form his parent—Sinz 

With fatal industry and cruel care, 

Busies herself in pointing all his stings, 

And tipping every shaft, wigh venom 
drawn 

From her infernal store—around him rang’d 

In terrible array and mixture strange, 

Of uneouth shapes stand his dread minis- 
ters! 

Foremost Od Age, his natural ally 

An@ firmest friend—next him Diseases 
thick, 

A motly train—Fever with cheek of fires 

Consumption wan— Palsy half warm with life, 

And half a clay-cold lump—Joint torturing 
Gout, 

Sohere gnawing Rheum—Convulsion wild, 

Swoln Dropsy, panting Asthma, Apoplexy — 

Full gorg’d. There too the Pestilence that 
walks 
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In darkness, and the Sickness that destroys 

At broad noon-day. These and a thousand 
more, 

Horrid to tell, attentive wait ; and when 

By Heav’n’s command Deatu waves his 
ebon wand, 

Sudden rush forth to execute his purpose 

And scatter desolation o’er the earth! 

In another paragraph, speaking of 
the murder of Abel by Cain, he takes 
the opportunity of uttering the honest 
and unsophisticated language of the hu- 
man heart, fespecting that mionster 


War. 


One murder makes a villain ; 

Millions—a hero!!!—Princes were privi- 
ledg’d 

To kill, and numbers sanctified the crime!!! 

Ah why will Kings forget that they are 
men? 

And men that they are brethren! Why 
delight 

In human sacrifice? Why burst the ties 

Of nature that should knit their souls to- 
gether 

In one soft band of amity and love? 

Yet still they breathe destruction, still go on 

Inhumanly ingenious to find out 

New pains for life—new horrors for the 
grave. 

Artificers of death! still monarchs dream 

Of universal empire growing up 

From universal ruin. Blast the design, 

Great God of hosts! nor let thy creatures 
fell 





Unpitied victims at Ambition’s shrine! 


Other passages we might transcribe, 
equally interesting and impressive, and 
Par cannot refrain from adding 
the conclusion of the Poem: 


Let Deatu approach. Ireck not; let him 


but come 

In genuine form, not with thy vengeance 
arm’d, 

Too much for man to bear. Oh! rather 
lend 


Thy kindly aid to mitigate his streke, 

And at that hour when all aghast I stand 

{A trembling candidate for thy compassion) 

On this world’s brink, and look into the 
next, 

When my soul, starting from the dark un- 
known, 

Casts back a wishful look, and fondly clings 

Toher frail prop, unwilling to be wrench’d 

From this fair scene, from all her custom’d 


oys, 
And all the lovely relatives of life. 
Then shed thy comforts o’er me, then put on 
ot he gentlest of thy looks; let no dark 
crimes, ‘ 
Tn all their hideous forms then starting up, 
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Plant themselves round my couch in grim 


array, ; 

And stab my bleeding heart with two-edg’d 
torture, 

Sense of past guilt and dread of future woe! 

Far be the ghastly crew! and in their stead, 

Let cheerful Memory from her purest cells 

Lead forth a goodly train of virtues fair, 

Cherished in earliest youth, now paying 
back, 

With ten-fold usury, the pious care, 

And pouring o’er my wounds the heav'nly 
balm 

Of conscious innocence. But chiefly Tuov 

Whom soft-ey’d pity once led down from 
Heav’n 

To bleed for man, to teach him how to live, 

And Oh! still harder lesson, how to die, 

Disdain not thou to smooth the restless bed 

Of sickness and of pain. Forgive the tear 

‘That feeble nature drops; calm all her fears, 

Wake all her hopes and animate her faith, 

Till my rapt soul, anticipating Heav’n, 

Bursts — the thraldom of incumbring 
clay, 

And on the wing of extacy upborne, 

Springs into liberty and light and life! 


Such is the Poem on Deatu: with 
respect to its merits, we shall just re- 
mark, that though it cannot lav claim 
to any great degree of originality, yet 
the sentiments are just, the language 
poetical, and the tenor of it is highly 
favourable to the interests of morality 
and piety. We perceive, indeed, a 
close imitation of some of our best 
Poets, but the imitation is skilfully 
managed, and produces an happy ef- 
fect. 

But to return to the life of our au- 
thor: —Quitting the University and 
entering the Church, we find io in 
1761, a sermon preached by him re- 
commended him to the notice of Arch- 
bishop Secker, which laid the founda- 
tion of his future advancement in life. 
His gratitude to his patron led him to 
draw up memoirs of him in the year 
1770, about two years after the Arch- 
bishop’s decease. In this piece of bio- 
graphy he gratefully acknowledges his 
obligations ; states clearly the events of 
his patron’s life, and defends his repu- 
tation against Hurd and Warburton, 
who had reflected upon him because 
forsooth he was no admirer of that 
strange Quixotic work, “ The Divine 
Legation,” a work concerning which, 
with all its learning, it bas been a doubt 
whether it has rendered most service 
either to Christianity or to Infidelity ! 
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The unpardonable offence which Secker 
had committed, was speaking Hightly 
of this marvellous performance, thoug 
it seems that few of the clergy were ad- 
mirers of its plan or tendency. Dr. 
Porteus, however, has properly defend- 
ed his patron, and has je sa. a spirit 
suitable to the occasion. The literary 
world has been significantly denomi- 
vated the Republic of Letters. The 
liberty of private judgment must be 
granted to all, and in its exercise no 
offence should be taken. But War- 
burton was a literary tyrant; he treated 
his contemporaries with gee when 
they dared to criticise his productions 
or to arraign his judgment. Tyranny, 
however, of every description we deli- 
ver over to the execration of mankind. 
About the year 1766 Dr. Porteus was 
presented with the living of Hunton, 
near Maidstone in Kent, where, till of 
late years, he passed a great part of his 
time in a pleasing retirement. In 1777 
he was raised to the bench by the in- 
fluence of her Majesty, it is generally 
said, though we cannot state it wit 
certainty. Chester was the see to 
which he ‘was elevated, and here he 
continued for a number of years, dis- 
charging the duties of his station with 
an exemplary fidelity. In the year 
1787, upon the decease of the cele- 
brated Lowth, he was promoted to be 
his successor; a proof that he was con- 
sidered of no mean talents and learning 
by those in whose hands the power of 
promotion is placed. At least we can- 
not suppose that an insignificant indi- 
vidual would be raised to a situation, 
the influence and dignity of which may 
be pronounced inferior to none except 
that of the Archbishopric of Canter- 
bury. Besides, the successorof Lowth 
ought to be respectable; he distinguish- 
ed himself by the eminence of his lite- 
rary labours, beginning with the well- 
known ‘* Elements of the English 
Grammar,” and terminating with the 
far-famed ‘* Lectures on Hebrew Poe- 
try.” His candour also, and liberality 
ef sentiment, are worthy of particular 
commendation, and this ot Chris- 
tian trait is to all prelates deserving of 
imitation. His sermon therefore deli- 
vered at Durham in 1758 surpasses our 
praise :—we wouid wish it read by latest 
posterity, 
Soon afier Dr. Porteus’s elevation to 
the bench he published a volume of 
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Sermons, some of which were original, 
and the others had been preached and 
printed on formeroccasions. The topics 
were happily chosen ; the language was 
perspicuous, and even sometimes ele- 
gant, and the spirit in which they were 
written congenial to the Christian dis- 
pensation. Another volume was added 
some years after, much in the same 
style and manner, and beth volumes 
have had an extensive circulation ; for 
they are, indeed, favourites with the 
yublic. We differ, indeed, from his 
Lordship on many of the topics which 
he has discussed, but we agree with 
him in the grand leading points of the 
Religion of Christ, the sum and sub- 
stance of which is ‘* Glory to God in 
the highest ; on earth, peace and good- 
will towards mankind ” 

We shall now subjoin a list of the 
subjects, from which the reader will 
have it in his power to judge of the 
contents of both these volumes, which 
have been so generally read and ad- 
mired. 

The discourses in the first volume 
are—‘** On the Love of God.” * Causes 
of Unbelief.” ** Possibility of resisting 
Temptation, asserted and proved.” “ A 
summary View of the Naiural, Moral, 
and Scriptural Evidences of a future 
Life, and future Retribution.” «* Ad- 
vantages of an Academical Education.” 
** A Serious and Devout Observation 
of the Lord’s Day enforced.” *«* The 
Doctrine of Christ crucified no just 
Cause of Offence to Unbelievers.” 
“* The Necessity of National Reforma- 
tion.” ** Christianity vindicated from 
the Charge of Cruelty.” “ The Pacific 
and benevolent Temper of the Chris- 
tian Religion proved from Scripture and 
Facts.” ‘* An immoderyate Love of 
Diversions inconsistent with the Duties 
of a Christian.” ‘* Universal Obedi- 
ence to the Laws of Christ necessary to 
Salvation.” ** The Civilization, Im- 
provement and Conversion of the Ne- 
gro Slaves in the British West India 
Islands recommended.” 

The second volume contains Sermons 
on the following subjects :—** Cheer- 
fulness a distinguishing Feature of the 
Christian Religion.” ‘* The Chris- 
tian Doctrine of Redemption.” “ Self- 
Communion recommended.” ‘* The 
Character of David, King of Israel, im- 
partially stated.” ‘* Purity of Manners 
no less necessary to a Christian Cha- 
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racter than Benevolence.” | ‘* Early 
Piety enforced.” ‘* A Discourse at 
the Anniversary Meeting of the Sous of 
the Clergy, May 0, 1776." ‘ Par- 
tial Faith and partial Obedience not 
permitted by the Christian Religion.” 
«¢ A Discourse preached befere the 
House of Lords.” ‘* The superior Ex- 
cellence of Christ’s Preaching, and the 
Causes of it explained.” “ A Dis- 
course preached at the yea4ty Meeting 
of the Charity Schools in the Cathedral 
Church of St. Paul’s, May 2, 1782.” 
«¢ The Government of our Passions an 
indispensable Duty.” _‘* The Charac- 
ter of our Lord, as delineated in ‘the 
Gospel, one convincing Proof that he 
was the son of God.” “© A Discourse 
preached at St. Paul's on the Thanks- 

iving Day for his Majesty’s Recovery, 
April 23, 1789.” “ The one Thing 
Needful.” ** The many Opportuni- 
ties of doing Good.” 

Such are the subjects of the two vo- 
lumes of Sermons which this learned 
Prelate has presented to the public. 
They are well chosen, and sufficiently 
varied to interest the attention aad im- 
press the heart. 

When we noticed the poetical Essay 
on Death, we ought to have mentioned 
an Epitaph on George the Second, by 
Dr. Porteus, not generally known in- 
deed, and therefore we shall here in- 
troduce it: 


This marble boasts what once was truly 
reat, 

The friend of man, the father of his state ! 

To check ambition in its wild career, 

To wipe from Misery’s eyc the starting tear, 

By weil-plann’d laws oppression to con- 
troul, 

By kindest deeds to captivate the soul; 

Stern Justice’s sword to guide with Mercy’s 
hand, 

And guard the freedom of a glorious Jand. 

These were his arts, these Heav’n approv’d 
and shed 

Unnumber‘'d blessings on his hoary head. 

Fore’d into arms he stretch’d his generous 
sway 

Wide as the sun extends his genial ray, 

Yet saw ‘blest privilege) his Britons share 

The smites of peace amidst zhe rage of war ; 

Saw to his shores increasing commerce roll, 

And floods of wealth flow in from either 

ole. 

Warm’d by his influence, by his bounty fed, 

Saw Science raise her venerable head. 

Whilst at his feet, expiring, Faction lay, 

No contest left, but who should best ebey. 
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Saw in his offspring all himself renew’d, 

The same fair path of glory still pursued. 

Saw to young George Augusta’s cares im- 
part . 

Whate’er could raise or humanise the heart, 

Biend all his grandsire’s virtues with his 
own, 

And form’d their mingled radiance for the 
throne. 

No further blessing could on earth be giv’n, 

The next degree of happiness was—Heav’n '! 


Many readers will, possibly, imagine 
that this epitaph is sufficiently pany- 
gerical; but the character of George 
the Second, was on the whole very 
commendable and praiseworthy. 

When the excellent and pious Dod- 
dridge was prosecuted by some high 
churchmen, for keeping an academy, 
it will be recollected, that the prosecu- 
tion was dropped, by the express order 
of his majesty, who nobly declared, 
“¢ That there should be no persecution 
for religious opinions, in his reign !”— 
a sentiment which cannot be too much 
admired, and which ought to consign 
his name and memory to immortality. 

After the publication of his sermons, 
Dr. Porteus laid before fhe public a 
series ot Lectures upon St. Matthew’s 
Gospel, which he had preached to. large 
and crowded audiences, in the year 
1798, during the season of Lent. So 
great was the attendance that no place 
could be ob:ained but at an early hour, 
and the nobility and gentry vied with 
each other in frequenting St. James’s 
Church on this occasion. As the 
higher ranks pay little or no regard to 
religion, it is to be hoped that this oppor- 
tunity of doing them good was not 
whoily lost, so that some useful im- 
pression might remain even to the pre- 
sent day. His lectures, however, have 
not been equally popular with his ser- 
mons: we have no rocm to institute a 
comparison of their respective merits ; 
but will only remark, that both publi- 
cations breathe the temper and spirit of 
Christianity. 

The last and very recent publication 
of this industrious prelate, is entitled 
‘** The Beneficial Effects of Christianity 
on the ‘Temporal Concerns of Man- 
kind, proved from History and Facts.” 
It is am admirable performance, and 
has attracted no small notice in the 
religious world. We shall present the 
reader with a brief analysis of the 
work, and we are persuaded that there- 
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by we shall render him an acceptable 
service. 

In the Introduction, it is remarked, 
that ‘‘ there are few arguments against 
the truth and divine origin of the 
Christian Revelation, on which the ad- 
versaries of our faith more frequently 
and vehemently declaim, than that spi- 
rit of cruelty and intolerance which 
they Becta J its distinguishing fea- 
ture, and the éndless massacres, wars, 
and persecutions, with which (they af- 
firm) that spirit has desolated the 
Christian world. 

«¢ That too many of the professors of 
our religion, have, by their intemperate 
and inhuman conduct, brought re- 
proach upon the Gospel, and extreme 
misery upon their fellow-creatures, is, 
it must be confessed, unquestionably 
true ; but it is no less true, that others 
ought to bear a large share of that 
odium which is generally thrown ex- 
clusively on the disciples of Christ, 
and that itis not Christianity, but hu- 
man nature that is chargeable with the 
guilt of persecution. It is beyond a 
doubt, that a large part of those bitter 
dissensions and sanguinary contests 
which have been usually styled religi- 
ous, and with the entire guilt of which 
Christianity has been very unjustly 
loaded, were altogether, or at least in a 
great measure, owing to political causes, 
and that difference of opinion in mat- 
ters of faith, has much oftener been 
the ostensible, than the real, cause of 
those calamities which have been 
ascribed to it. But allowing it to be 
in some cases the real cause, still the 
Gospel itself stands perfectly clear of 
all blame on that account. Whatever 
mischief persecution has done in the 
world (and it has, God knows! done 
full enough) it was not Christ, but 
some mistaken followers of Christ, 
that brought this sword upon earth, 
and it would be as injurious to ascribe 
to Christianity the false opinions, and 
wrong practices of its disciples, how- 
ever pernicious, as to impute to the 
physician the fatal mistakes of those who 
administered his medicines. The very 
best laws are liable to be misinterpreted 
and perverted. It was the fate of the 
evangelical law to be so. Its spirit was 
misunderstood, and its precepts misap- 
plied by some of its ayowed friends, 
and its authority made use of asa 
cloak fer ambition, resentment, cru- 
elty, and oppression, by some of its 
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secret enemies. But the Gospel all 
the while was guiltless of this blood. 
It disclaimed and abhorred such unna- 
tural supports, which it was as far from 
wanting as it was from prescribing. It 
authorised the use of no other means of 
conviction but gentleness and persua- 
sion, and if any of its disciples, by a 
misguided zeal, have been betrayed into 
violent and sanguinary measures, the 
blame is all their own, and it is they 
must answer for it, not Jesus or his 
religion. 

‘«* But this is not all: the defence of 
our divine religion against the charge of 
cruclty, must by no means rest here, 
We contend not only that it has never 
been the real source of any misery on 
earth, but that, on the conuary, it has 
added most essentially to the sum of 
human happiness; that it is not only 
in its own uature calculated to promote 
the peace, the welfare, and the comfort 
of mankind; but that it has actually 
done so, that its beneficial effects are in 
a greater or less degree visible through 
out the Christian world, and that con- 
sidered in all the various points of view 
in which it presents itself to our obsere 
vation, and in all its different bearings 
on the several conditions and relations 
of human life, it appears evidently to 
be the greatest poe most substantial 
blessing, even in its present state, that 
Heaven in its bounty ever conferred 
upon the sons of men.” 

Such is the introduction to this va- 
luable performance. The author then 
sential to shew that the beneficent 
spirit of powonee ys has been felt in 
marriage, parental relations, in the con- 
dition of servants, in government, both 
as to those who govern and those who 
were governed ; in war, assuaging its 
ferocity, and in the abolition of hu- 
man sacrifices. These topics take up 
two sections, and the third is employed 
to shew that Christianity hath ave 
meliorated the human species, and aug- 
mented the happiness of mankind. A 
variety of quotations from ancient and 
modern writers are introduced, with 
the view of confirming his positions, 
and of putting them beyond the power 
of controversy. These form an ap- 
pendix, and are highly acceptable on so 
very interesting a subject. 

sides the publications already men- 
tioned, this laborious prelate has printed 
various Charges to his Clergy, all of 
whicb have for their object either the dise 
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charge of their duty or the best means of * body ?’—* My 
: As 
the subject of our memoir is living, we 
must be excused from the delineation 
of his character; and our readers will 
therefore expec: no apology for its omis- 
His writings, however, sufli- 
speak for themscives, and to 
them we have on this account con- 
fined ourselves in the present narrative. 
We are persuaded that the venerable 

Pimsett will join with us in 
thinking that the minister of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ derives his truest ho- 
nours—not from the mitre which en- 
circles his temples, nor indeed from 
any exterior decorations which this 
world ean bestow, but from his teach- 
ing the doctrines, his inculcating the 
precepts, and his recommending the 


arresting the progress of Infidelity. 


sion. 
ciently 


dignitary 


st 


pirit of our common Christianity. 
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ANECDOTE OF DR. FRANKLIN. 


To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 


» SIR, 


IF you think the following Anec- 


dote of the late Dr. Fraxxkuin will 


be the least gratifying to any of your 


reimerous readers, an insertion wiil 
greatly oblige, 

Your constant 
HolForn Hill, W N 
July 7, 1806. ican 

When Dr. Frani.lin was agent 
here for the Province of Pensylvania, 
he was frequently applied tu by the 
ministry tor his opinion respecting the 
operation of the Stamp Act; but his 
answers were uniformly the same— 
*« That the people of America would 
never submit to it.” 

After the news of the destruction 
ot the stamped papers had arrived in 
Englands the ministry again sent for 
the Doctor to consult with him, and 
in conclusion, oftered this proposa]— 
“ That if the Americans would en- 
gage to pay for the damage done in 
the destruction of the stamped papers, 
&e. &c. the parliament would then 
repeal the act.” The doctor, having 
paused some time upon this question, 
at last answered, “This puts me in 
mind of a Frenchman, who, having 
heated a poker red-hat, ran turiously 
into the street, and addressing the first 
Englishman he met there ‘ Hah! 
¢ Monsieur, voulez vous give me de 
* plaisier de satisfaction to let me run 
‘ us poker only one toot into your 


Reader, 


Anecdote of Dr. Franklin.—Sir W. Jones and Milton. 
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body!’ replied the 
7 * what do you mean ?— 
* Vel den, only so far! marking 
2bout six inches.’—* Are you mad? 
returned the other, ‘I tell you, if 
‘ you don’t go about your business, 
* Pil knock you down.’—* Vel den,’ 
said the Frenchman, softening his 
voice and manner, ‘ Vil you, my good 
‘ Sire, only be so obliging as to pay 
* me for the trouble and expense of 
* heating this poker?’ 





To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 


SIR, 

I Shall be obliged to any of your 
numerous readers if ihey will refer 
me to some case on record, where a 
medica] person has been prosecuted, 
or had an action brought against him 
for having either wilfully or igno- 
rantly administered a medicine, or 
performed an operation by which his 
patient was injured? If I mistake 
not, there was a circumstance of this 
sort occurred, where the person (a 
magistrate of celebrity) lost the use of 
his eyes. 

I also wish to know, what punish- 
ment a man is liable to, who, for the 
sake of experiment, tries some new 
practice, attenaed with danger, and 
the patient dies. Quere, would he be 
guilty of murder or manslaughter ? 

vondon, oe 
July 9, 1806. An Ivaurrer, 
SIR W. JONES AND MILTON. 
To the Editor vf the Universal Mag. 
SIR, 

ON looking over Sir W. Jones’s 
* Poeseos Asiatice Commentario- 
rum,” in the 4to. edition of his works, 
vol. ii, p. 442, I perceive he has 
quoted a passage from Milton, which 
he has translated into Latin as fol- 
lows : 

Ut duros mille labores 
Pertulerit: fa rubigenas, invicte, &e. 





I shall be much obliged to any of 
your correspondents if they would 
rave the goodness to point out, through 
the channel of your widely circulated 
and interesting Magazine, the passage 
of Milton, which Sir W. Jones has 
quoted as above. 

By your early insertion of this re- 
quest, you will confer a favour on 

A Constant READER. 
Fuly 6, 1806. ; 
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OF ELOQUENCE. 

THE propriety of encouraging elo- 
quence in a civilized state, has fre- 
quently been doubted ; and, indeed, it 
appears that the benefits derived even 
from a proper application of its power, 
are preponderated by the evils which 
it is calculated to produce. Its domi- 
nion where. freedom has displayed 
her banners, and its exclusion from 
the seats of slavery and despotism, 
are become proverbial. History will 
teach us that its origin is not to be 
claimed from temperate manners, re- 
gular laws, settled plans of policy and 
legislation ; but that anarchy and li- 
centiousness are to be hailed as its 
parents. Were we to calculate its 
advantages from our view of its con- 
sequences presented by the monu- 
ments of antiquity, we should not 
hesitate to pronounce, with the illus- 
trious Athenian court, that eloquence 
is inefficient in the production of vir- 
to deceive and 
inflame the passions, than to en- 
lighten the understanding, and con- 
vince the mind. Like the superflu- 
ous, the luxurious viands, of the fes- 
tive board, it may allure: but, like 
them, it will enerve the body and in- 
toxicate the brain. What were the 
benefits that resulted from the ora- 
tors of ancient times ? What was ef- 
fected by those thunderbolts of elo- 
quence which were hurled from the 
tribunes of Demosthenes? Did they 
regenerate the expiring energy»of 
aAthens—or rather did not the orator 
himself become a victim to the more 
efficacious powers, to the more delu- 
sive eloquence of an /Eschines? Ci- 
cero could not expel a Cesar. The 
sensations excited by the sublime pa- 
thos of tragedy, though strong, are 
only transient; so alsoare the im- 
pressions of eloquence. They may 
animate the passions, but cannot era- 
dicate vice. For a moment they may 
agitate the breast, call forth the tear 
of sympathy, and excite the impulse 
of indignation ; but at the approach 
of — argument they will subside, 
they will disappear like the dews of 
the morning opposed to the first rays 
of the sun, 

Rousseau, in his Emilius, relates 
a story of a band of soldiers who 
were taken prisoners and confined. 

Universar Mac. Vou. VI, 
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Their leader proposed an escape, and 
undertakes to conduct it. In endea- 
vouring to gain their coincidence, he 
represents in a plain and simple man- 
ner, the difficulties which they have 
to encounter, and the probability of 
success in the attempt. This un- 
adorned address fails in inducing 
them to front the-fangers attendant 
on the scheme ; another arises to per- 
suace them of the practicability of 
the plan. He paints in such strains 
of animated eloquence the beauties 
of liberty, and the horrors of bond- 
age, that they cry out they will follow 
him, and procure freedom, however 
dear it may be purchased ; they com- 
mience their march while their pas- 
sions are raging; obstacles present 
themselves; they retreat to their 
dungeon, and evince the want of that 
perseverance which arises from a 
conviction of the understanding. 

It has been said, that the disputes 
upon this question, depend upon the 
definition which may be given of 
eloquence. In all writers of emi- 
nence, we find that eloquence is to 
persuade, not to convince the under- 
standing. It may, perhaps, be the 
the best mode to persuade, by first 
effecting conviction; but whence 
then all those figures detailed in sys« 
tems of oratory > Why those feigned 
expressions of sorrow which produce 
hypocrisy? Why those rules and 
arts to maintain an improper cause ? 
The ends of conviction may be at- 
tained by conversation, byt the lan- 
guages of conversation and eloquence 
are widely different. Thus persua- 
sive language, as itis termed, exer 
cises the most unwarrantable and 
despotic usurpation over the human 
race ; it is the endeavour of an indivi- 
dual to cloud instead of enlighten 
the understanding of his fellow-crea- 
ture. He wishes to impose upon 
him what he does not Rinaself be- 
lieve. Instead of following the prin- 
ciples of rigid justice in stating with 
impartiality his sentiments, and plac- 
ing those around him in an equal situ- 
ation, he triumphs over the weak- 
ness and misfortunes of humanity, 
renders more bitter the cup of igno- 
rance, and assumes a despicable and 
selfish principle of living for himself 
alone. It is, indeed, fortunate for 
ene that there are but few rivals 
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of Cicero or Demosthenes. The Battersea, Fulham, Hammersmith, 
inequality which they would produce Wandsworth, &c. &c. met together at 
in society would not be the endless the end of Piccadilly, each a knapsack 
variety of talent, or the superiority of at her back ,containing her stock for the 
true ratiecinative powers, but the approaching winter. After taking an 
triumph of artful vice over the sim- artectionate leave of their friends, who 
plicity of virtue. The evil affects accompanied them so far, they divid- 
not ihe auditor alone, but even the ed into two parties: those for South 
orator himself partakes of the infec- Wales, pursued their route towards 
tion. To accomplish the end in view’ Kensington; while those bound for 
by the precepts of eloquence, it will’ North Wales struck up Park-lane, 
be necessary to assume a hypocris:cal then took the road towards Bayswa- 
garb; to mould the external features ter, to the places of their nativity. 
with the nicest art of dissimulation, They are seldom more than five days 
to accommodate them to all the innu- on their journey home! On quit- 
merable tones of varied passion. ting their friends, they all began sing- 
Is it possible that we can entirely ing a Welch song, nor ceased till they 
divest ourselyes of this cloak of in- had entirely lost sight of each other. 
sincerity even when absent from the OBSERVATOR. 
tribune? If we indulge in a vice 
under the idea of obtaining a good, PARALLEL BRTWEEN ALEXANDER 
our future morality is reduced toan THE GREAT AND JULIUS CEASAR, 
uncertainty; ever.afterwards we shail ‘ What a piece of work is man!— 
not scruple to ingulge in whatever How noble in reason! How infinite 
passion may require. It is obvious in faenlties!: In form and moving, 
that the maxim of doing ill that good how express and admirable! In ap- 
may ensue, will break down the bar- _ prehension how like a God.” 
riers of virtue, and throw open the June 1795. HaMuxrt, 
ortals to extreme depravity. The 
fiypoctitical character will remain al- PARALLEL BETWEEN ALEXANDER 
though the limited period for its to- OF MACEDON AND JULIUS CHSAR. 
leration may have expired. Of such _ IN order to make a just comparison 
susceptibility is the human mind pos- between the life of Alexander the 
shied that a train of argument, if Great and that of Julius Cesar, I shall 
properly enforced, would produce an take a cursory view of some of their 
effect superior to that of the su- most eminent actions, as they occur, 
blimest strains of eloquence; and with that ] may the better be enabled to 
this considerable advantage, that the perceive in what they resemble each 
one would be calm and permanent, other, and in what they differ. 
the other temporary aud violent. It The first remarkable circumstance 
may be said, shall we not trust a happened when Alexander was a boy : 
sword to a human being because it-is hé was asked ** whether he would 
capacitated to injure? 1s it not neces- run at the Olympic Games?” he re- 
sary for self-defence ? I grant it; but plied ‘* Yes, were he to have kings 
first it may be necessary to consider, to run with.” ‘This expression cer- 
whether there be not some other tainly shewed his greatness of mind, 
mode of repelling violence. It cean- mixed with a great degree of haughity 
not surely be necessary to multiply dignity; however, allowances must 
the instruments of destruction. be made for his youth, or the influence 
D. Rowranp. of adulation on so young a heart. The 
questions which he put to the Persian 
WELCH MARKET GIRLS. Ambassadors’ are wonderful; they 
THE following account of these neither betrayed any thing childish or 
young women may not be uninterest- trifling, bux more evident marks of a 
ing at the present season of the year. warin genius and cultivated judg- 
On the Oth of October, 1803, up- ment—a judgment scarcely to have 
wards of 100 Welch girls, who re- been expected trom one twice his 
gularly migrate to this part of the age. His conquering the fiery spirit 
empire in the spring, to seek em- of-Bucephalus, is an astonishing mark 
ployment in the garden-grounds of of the quickness-of his. penetration ; 
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observing the temper of the horse 
from the struggles he made when at- 
tempted to be mounted by any of the 
courtiers, he soon discovered that his 
generous disposition was not to be 
subdued by stripes; gentleness and 
a proper attention to the situation in 
which he placed him, would in some 
degree abate the proud resistance of 
the horse—the experiment answered 
his hopes—and he conquered him. 
His knowledge and judgment on all 
subjects must have been admirable ; 
for we find him, at sixteen years of age, 
the regent of Macedonia. During 
the time his father was absent against 
the Byzantines, he was even entrusted 
with the care of the _ seal, which 
fally demonstrates the great confi- 
dence Philip placed in his justice and 
genius for government. At the age 
of twenty he succeeded to a throne en- 
vironed with myriads of enemies, and 
before he was thirty, he hushed them in 
silence, and gained all the known 
world to his dominions. The anec- 
dvie which is related of Alexander, in 
regard to his behaviour to Timocles 
at the siege of Thebes, is a striking 
instance of the generosity of his dis- 
position. Though it was a small re- 
compense for the many agonies he 
suffered, he was, most undoubtedly, 
too cruel in the taking of that city, 
but the reason assigned for such ton- 
duct, toa politician, has some weight : 
That its fate might terrify the remain- 
der of Greece into subjection. He 
often repented of his severities to- 
wards the Thebans; a repentance, 
which either bred or awoke the spirit 
of mercy in his heart—for all other 
conquered cities, he treated as became 
the soul of a generous soldier. To 
make his remorse for the sanguinary 
fate of Thebes appear more sincere, 
it was observed, that whenever a 
Theban who had survived the vic- 
tury desired of him any favour, he 
granted it with the most evident 
marks of pleasure. He entered on 
the Persian. war with an army only 
consisting of 38,000 men, which was 
in my, opinion a very inconsiderable 
number for the magnitude of the en- 
terprize—this we may discover, in 
out apparent rashness, that his per- 
sonal courage was equal to his ambi- 
tion. After crossing the Hellespont 
with this body of men, he then pro- 
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ceeded to the Granicus, where he was 
advised by Hephestion not to attempt 
to pass the river, or pursue his war- 
like intentions that year, as it was 
already so late in the season, being a 
thing unusual for the Macedotiian 
Kings to march with their armies in 
the month of June. Alexander de- 
sired them to think it a second May, 
and said, ‘‘ He should disgrace the 
Hellespont, should he fear the Grani- 
cus!” pe which words he plunged 
into the river, followed by 16 troops 
of horse; but the current being ver~ 
rapid, it was with great difficulty and 
exertion that he reached the opposite 
shore. 

This action displayed in the most 
glowing colours his heroism and 
strong enthusiasm of glory, a fire 
which spread to the very lowest of 
the soldiery, who seeing their king 
and general the very first to brave 
the fury of the torrent, would, had it 
been seven times as strong, have fol- 
lowed him to death or victory. He 
well knew that nothing endears a 
general more to his soldiers than 
springing into the first ranks of dan- 
ger and fatigue, and sharing with 
them in every hardsbip and peril. 

In the sickness which afflicted 
Alexander in Cilicia, when Philip of 
Areania gave him a potion which was 
said to be poisoned, he displayed a 
mind truly magnanimous. Fre pre- 
sented the physician with the accus- 
ing letter, and took the draught at 
the same instant. Had it really been 
as it was reported, his noble confi- 
dence in the faithfulness of friend~ 
ship, at that moment, would have de- 
served the tears of the whole world, 
at the undeserved death of the no- 
blest, the bravest, and most generous 
of heroes that ever graced the page 
of history or the book of life. The 
kind treatment which the family of 
Darius received from him, after the 
battle of the Straits in Syria, does 
high honour to the sensibility of his 
heart, and the respect which his noble 
mind paid to ruined majesty. He 
ondered them to be honoured as 
princes; not as prisoners. Few con« 
querors would have behaved like him, 
when so many beautiful women 
were in their possession. He then 

ut in practice the precepts which he 

.- Tearnt from his instructor Arise 
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totle, who taught him to puta just 
restraint upon bis passions. By such 
conduct he far surpassed his favourite 
Achilles, and to have equalled him 
was his greatest ambition. The re- 
mark which he made upon this occa- 
sion was, ‘that they were great eye- 
ores.” A very nasty expression —so 
nasty, that I am sure his elegant mind 
could not form it, therefore the fault 
must lay upon the translator. 

When Antipater accused Olympius, 
Alexander’s mother to him, “ J won- 
der,” replied he, ‘ that Antipater 
should not know that one tear of a 
mother effaces a thousand such let- 
ters as these!” His hearé must have 
been formed of Heaven's softest ma- 
terials. Yet, engrafted on its tender 
surface, were ali the godlike virtues 
that could adorn a heathen hero. He 
remonstrated strongly with his va- 
liant friends for permitting themselves 
to sink into the voluptuous manners 
of the Persians. His reasons for an 
opposite conduct were nervous, and 
worthy of Alexander. He concluded 
by saying, ‘« The end and perfection 
of my victories was to avoid the vices 
and infirmittes of those whom IJ have 
subdued !”—wwhich words he strength- 
ened by the vigour of his example. 

In his Jast pursuit after Darius, in 
the course of so long and fatiguing a 
march, he and his soldiers were all 
ready to faint with thirst. Whilst 
they were in that situation, some Ma- 
cedonians, who had found some 
water, brought it for the benefit of 
their wives and children: coming up 
at a time when Alexander was alinost 
choaked with thirst, they offered him 
some. He took the helmet in his 
hand that contained it, but locking 
round, he perceived the eyes of a 
his soldiers fixed with eagerness upon 
the vessel: without tasting a drop, he 
immediately returned it with thanks, 
saying, “‘ should he only drink, the 
rest would be quite faint and justly 
dissatisfied.” After this great act of 
forbearance and magnanimity, what 
soldier would not have followed such 

general through all the flames of 
thirst to the very brink of death ? 

The fate to which he doomed 
Bessus, who murdered Darius, by 
some may be stiled cruel; but in my 
opinion the greatest cruelty would 
have been to have permitted such a 
monster to live upon the earth. 
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Alexander, in many instances, gave 
evident proots of the tender and vir- 
tuous sensibility of his heart, parti- 
cularly by his sorrow for the murder 
of Darius, and his grief at the death 
of that unfortunate monarch’s queen. 
Besides his regret for her as an amia- 
ble woman, it deprived him of an op- 
portunity of his heving his respect 
to kerself, by exercising that cle- 
mency and good nature towards her 
and her’s with which his feeling heart 
abounded. When he arrived in Ar- 
cania, a party of Barbarians meeting 
with the detachment of soldiers who 
had the charge of Bucephalus, fought 
and took them prisoners: upon which 
Alexander sent to them, desiring the 
horse might be given up immediately ; 
which was instantly complied with. 
Alexander not only paid a ransom for 
his steed, but ever after treated them 
with the most distinguishing marks of 
his kindness. The manly generosity 
of this hero towards all his enemies, 
must ever touch the hearts of all sol- 
diers with admiration and emula- 
tion. 

There is one spot in his character— 
the method which he adopted to gain 
intelligence of what Philotas said of 
him (when intoxicated), by means of 
Antigone, his mistress. But we must 
recollect that we are reviewing the 
character of a man, and not of a 
god—of a man born with our pas- 
sions, our 9 ae e and ail the 
defects of our humbled natures ;— we 
ought to recollect this, and instead of 
reprobating Alexander because he has 
shewn himself a mortal by one frail 
action, we cught to admire, to emu- 
Jate the character, who was faultless, 
that one action so small was capable 
of casting a shadow upon so bright a 
name. 

From the inward excellency of 
Alexander’s own soul, he was not 
suspicious of the designs of others, 
therefore he was credulous to a fault, 
by believing almost every thing that 
was told him; particularly the tales 
of any who accused oth» rs of calum- 
niating his fame. This was a point 
that touched the master-chord of his 
heart, and if any thing could subdue 
the virtue of his heart to revenge, 
it was this. The conspiracy of 
Drinnus was too cruelly punished, 
and [ am afraid some were innocent 


who fell in the blood that was shed 
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on this occasion. Alexander could 
not be blamed for the death of Clitus ; 
although he had drank a quantity of 
wine, yet he bore his repeated inso- 
lence for a long time with great pa- 
tience, and after the impulse of a mo- 
ment of madness and justly raised 
anger, his grief was so excessive that 
he would have plunged the steel into 
his own bosom, had he not been pre- 
vented by the surrounding officers. 
The deepest blot on his lite was the 
affair in India, when he stipulated 
with a town to surrender, and pass in 
safety from the gates ; but during the 
time of the garrison marching out, 
he fell upon them, and put them all 
to the sword. If this incident is re- 
lated truly by Plutarch, or translated 
as it ought to be understood, Alexan- 
der gave a stab to his own glory in 
this: one transaction more than all 
the combined powers of his enemies 
could have accomplished in as many 
_ as he had conquered cities. I 
1ope it has been misrepresented, for 
on all other similar occasions he be- 
haved as it became the character of a 
man of honour, a generous soldier, 
and a just king. The imposition 
which he wished to put upon poste- 
rity by leaving those gigantic arms on 
the banks of the Hydaspes, was cer- 
tainly not right, as it might have lead 
future generations into great mis- 
takes concerning the size of that race 
of Macedonians. 
light I see it blamable: it appears to 
me as intended merely to disow the 
poor Indians into a fright at the con- 
templation of such armour; thinking 
what would have been their fates had 
they fallen into the power of such 
sized men, when headed by such a 
general as Alexander. At the death 
of his friend Hephestion, he again 
forgot the humanity of his nature; 
but his soul was then wrung with 
anguish for the death of one whom he 
so tenderly esteemed. It was a cus- 
tom among the Heathens to sacrifice 
a number of people at the decease of 
a friend. ‘The idea prevailed with 
them, that these souls would attend 
him with more magnificence into the 
resence of Pluto, and render the 
1appiness of the departed more com- 
plete; thus thinking, Alexander sa- 
- crificed to the manes of the friend of 
his soul, the whole nation of the Cuf- 
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fions determining that a hero so be- 
loved should enter the mansions of 
the dead like the friend of the con- 
queror of the world. Alexander him- 
self, some little time after, died of a 
fever. 





JULIUS CRSAR. 

I shall commence my remarks on 
the life ‘of Czsar, from the time of 
his paying his own ransom to the 
Cilician Pirates, nothing very striking 
having marked his conduct before 
that period. The barbarity of his 
behaviour to those men, in order- 
ing them to be crucified, does not 
pive me a very favourabie idea of his 
1eart, for at the age when he executed 
this horrid cruelty, most men feel 
their souls more prone to be the sub- 
jects of a mild humanity, than the 
savage slaves of wanton barbarity. 

Though placing the statues and 
other honorary monuments of Ma- 
tius in the capital was a strong mark 
of his ambition and his boldness, the 
effect of this boldness succeeded to 
his wish. The people, pleased at 
such a marked piece of courage and 
defiance to the foes of that great man, 
applauded the action, and extolled 
him as the only relation worthy so 
brave a Roman. 

In the affair of Clodius, who not 
only violated the sacred mysteries of 
the goddess Bona, but even attempted 
the chastity of Pampija, he was basely 
lenient. But Cesar at that time 
seemed determined to sacrifice all do- 
mestic honour to his popularity with 
the multitude. 

When. he read the History of the 
Life of Alexander the Great, he bursa 
into tears, and regretted that he was 
now arrived, unlaureled, at the very 
age before which Alexander had 
conquered the world. This piece of 
_ ness appears to me very despica- 

e. 

His first military expedition was 
against the Galicians and the Luci- 
lians. He vanquished them, and 
made some very wise laws respecting 
the payment of debts, with justice to 
the creditor and ease to the debtor, 
Throughout all his campaigns in Gaul 
he behaved with the most delicate 
honour. His personal bravery was 
truly admirable, at the same time 
thet his abilities as a general astonish- 
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ed the universe. His mind was as 
well adapted for the labours of the 
cabinet as the field, for by his being 
at a distance from Rome with his 
army, he had frequent opportunities, 
in his repeated messages to the senate, 
to display in theii full lustre his talents 
asa statesman. At the commence- 
ment of the civil wars between him 
and Pompey, he pies Cae to his ad- 
versary that they should both lay aside 
their pretensions and animosity, and 
retire as private men. This certainly 
evinced that the principle of love for his 
country--that principle so innate in 
the breast of almost every Roman, 
yet glowed in his, and that he pre- 
ferred her safety to his own grandeur, 
Pompey refused, and all the horrors 
of a civil war raged with such extreme 
fury, that nothing but the final fall 
of one of the generals could terminate 
the misery of the republic. 
After the memorabie battle of 
Pharsalia, where Pompey was en- 
tirely defeated, the speech which 
Cesar made when he entered his 
enemy's camp, strewed with the 
bodies of the slain, is truly beauti- 
fal :—** This they would have! They 
forced me to this necessity! Caius 
Cesar must’ have done this, or have 
lost the glory of all his former vic- 
tories, by ‘Gastardly dismissing his 
army.” These thoughts are so su- 
blimely pathetic, that we must ac- 
knowledge the superior nature of the 
man, crowned with victory, who 
could think and speak as he did, tra- 
versing the abandoned cainip of Pom- 
pey, treading over the expirmg bodies 
of his countrymen, cf whose death 
he must know he was a principle 
cause, must have produced such ex- 
cruciating agonies in his mind, that I 
would not have had all the honours 
of Czsar to have felt as he must have 
done in these dreadful moments. The 
tears he shed over the severed head 
of Pompey, graced him much_more 
than all the laurels he had gathered, 
from those of Gallicia to those he 
lucked from the field of Pharsalia. 
When Cato slew himself after the 
battle of Thapsacus, he said, ‘ Cato, 
I envy thee thy death, hecause thou 
envied me the honour of sparing thy 
life.” This clemency to all Pompey’s 


party who survived the defeat is truly 


generous. 


The conqtiests of Cxsar 
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were of more importance than those 
of Alexander (whom he proposed to 
imitate) because those of that young 
warrior almost‘all vanished into air 
when he drew his last breath; but 
those of the Roman continued subju- 
gated to ltaly for years after. He was 
allowed a separate triumph for Egypt, 
Pontus and- Africa, and the Jast tor 
the conquest of Juba. 

He projected many astonishing 
schemes, one of which, if it had been 
accomplished, would have made an 
eighth wonder of the world; his design 
Was to penetraté the Isthmus of 
Corinth. He also meditated to divert 
the rivers Apian and Tyber, so as to 
carry them directly from Rome to 
Circanum, aid from thence to the 
sea near Torracina: Likewise he-in- 
tended to drain all the marshes sur- 
rounding Momentuna, and by so 
doing, gain ground sufficient to em- 
ploy miany thousands in agriculture 
and other husbandry. 

Inumerablé were the premeditated 
patriotic projects of this truly great 
man, and had he lived to accomplish 
his wonderful designs, they would 
have beén of more utility to Rome 
than all her pompous victories put to- 
gether. 

His regulation of the time was of 
great use to his country, as it provid- 
ed a remedy for the unavoidable con- 
fusion which the want of such an 
arrangement occasioned in Rome. 
It was not consonant to the penetra- 
tion of his judgment, or to the love 
he bore his country, to risk the af- 
fection of the people by attempting 
as he did the tile of king, an appel- 
lation which sounded in the ears of 
those old republicans harsher than 
would have done the sound of all 
their namés placed in some bloody 
proscription. 

His death is most dreadful, and 
must shock every heart when we 
contemplate its particulars. What 
had Czesar done that Pompey had not 
done? Yet Pompey was pitied,-and 
Cesar murdered—he fell unaided un- 
dér the hands of numberless assas- 
sins; but to none of them would he 
resign, till Brutus, his adopted son, 
plunged his weapon in the side of the 
already dying deer. 

The ingratitude of his favourite 
was a deeper stab to his heart than 
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all his bleeding wounds-—he struggled 
no more, but folding himself in his 
robe—‘‘ And thou too, Brutus!” he 
exclaimed, and dropped to the earth, 
oppressed with wounds and grief. 
Thus died Caius Julius Cesar, one of 
the greatest heroes that ever graced 
the page of history. 


THE COMPARISON. 

Alexander the Great was born a 
king.—Julius Cesar, a citizen, but 
then a citizen of Rome who was ad- 
mitted ‘to the consulship, was equal 
to any king on earth, ne the du- 
ration of his power. They both pos- 
sesed the same elevation of soul, and 
both the same thirst for glory. The 
most profuse generosity marked the 
character of thy one as the other. 

By Czsar’s bounty (but evidently 
in this cause it arose from a very in- 
terested motive) he gained the love of 
the people, who raised him by their 
exertions to all his dignities till he ar- 
rived at the consulship. In regard to 
the softer feelings of the heart, Czesar 
was more variable than Alexander, 
the tender current of whose soul (ex- 
cept when distorted by intoxication) 
always flowed in the same clear and 
delicious stream of mild humanity. 
Yet this softness of soul did not unfit 
him for the vigorous exertions of he- 
roic deeds.——-No, in these he was equal 
to Cesar, or any man before or atier 
him. 

The ambition of Cesar aimed at 
the subversion of the republic, that 
having the whole power of the com- 
monwealth in his own hands, he 
might raise what armies he pleased, 
and carry his forces even to the verge 
of the earth, so to evince by the 
splendour of his actions, and his ge- 
nerosity to his enemies, his superi- 


‘ority over his fellow mortals. 


But Alexander soared even to a 
more daring height ; he aspired to be 
a god, and certainly in all his actions 
he appeared more than man. He 
possessed the beauty and wit of Apol- 
4o, the dauntless valour of Mars, the 
courageous wisdom of Pallas, and 
stamped it all with the dignity which 
graced the brows of the Ammonion 

upiter, his reputed father. If 
must give a preference to either hero, 
let it be the King of Macedon: he 
was Void of the austere severity which 
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continually clouded the countenance 
of Czsar, which even oppressed the 
most independent of his friends: on 
the contrary, the open candour, and 
beautiful urbanity which played upon 
the features of Alexander, attracted 
all hearts to his subjection, if not to 
his friendship. 

These are my thoughts on these 
two great men, which just amount 
to this:—that Casar was an ambiti- 
ous man, brave in the field, wise in 
the state, elegant in literature, hu- 
miane of heart, and a character wor- 
thy of Rome. Alexander's soul pant- 
ed with equally as ardent a thirst for 
glory; he was the bravest of men, 
and generousas brave. His mind was 
adorned with all the beauties of let- 
ters, and his heart filled with all the 
tender and fascinating graces which. 
can meliorate the rugged passions of 
man, elevate his soul, and almost 
raise him to the skies a demigod.— 
Ecce Homo! 


1795. Rosert Ker Porrsg. 





SPECIMENS FROM COPPINGER. 

Corrinc_Er is so little known, that 
our readers cannot be displeased on 
seeing some specimens of his genius 
transcribed into this Miscellany. The 
following are of the lighter kind, and 
are extracted froma volume entitled, 
«*« Poems and Songs, and Love Verses, 
upon several Subjects. By Matthew 
Coppinger, Gent. 1682.” 





A SONG. 
Coy Celia, veil these charming eyes, 
From whose surprise their's none can 
part; 
For he that gazes, surely dies, 
Or leaves behind a conquer’d heart. 


I durst not once presume to look, 
Or cast my wary eyes aside, 
But as a boy that cons his.book, 
Close sitting by his master’s side. 
Thus Heathens at the sun's uprise 
Unto the ground did bow their head, 
Not able with their feeble eyes 
To view the. god they worshipped. 


ANOTHER, 


I I will not tell her that, she’s fair,. 


For that she knows as well.as I, 


And that her ee em are 


Unto the, glories of her.eyes. 
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And that I Jove her well she knows ;— 
For who can view that heavenly face, 
Not paying that respect he owes 
To beauty, bearing such agrace? 


But this I’ll tell, and tell her true, 
She takes upon her too much state ; 
For, by the gods, it would undo 
A king to love at such a rate. 


Let common beauties boast the power 
Of some uncommon excellence, 
And thank dame Natute for the dower 
Of that decoying charming sense: 
Adorn themselves with pearls and gold, 
In rubies and rich diainonds shine, 
In choicest silks that may be sold, 
And all to make such ladies fine. 


These are like some rich monument 
Rais'd all of carv'd and costly stones, 
Painted and gilt for ornament, 
3ut fall within of dead men’s bones. 
Such common ways my Celia scorns, 
Her lovely soul is too sublime ; 
She’s not complete that clothes adorn, 
Or does in ought but nature shine. 





ON A SIGH, 
Go, mournful sigh ! haste to my fair, 
“And to her what thou know’st de- 
clare ; 
Tell her that thou wert so opprest, 
Within the prison of my breast, 
That having broke the gaol, thou fledst 
to her for rest. 
" Butif unkindly she deny, 
Then shall thy wretched gaoler die ; 
And by this means thou shalt be free 
From thy confinement, she from 
thee, 
And I from all my grief and wretched 
misery. 
But yet, poor mournful breath ! be- 
ware 
Thou dost not draw from her a tear: 
For if thou dost, I will confine 
Thee to this hollow breast of mine, 
And give thee no more leave or time to 
wander there. 


For who can tell, but she may be 

So loving as to pity thee, 

And on thy sorrow notice take, 

And entertain thee for my sake, 
In Paradise of joy and full felicity. 


ANECDOTES AND SKETCHES. 


Posthumous Inscriptions. 
IT was the desire of Sir William 
Jones, with reference to the friende 





Anecdotes and Sketches. 
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ship that had existed between him- 
self and the late Lord Ashburton, 
that the following simple couplet 
might alone distinguish his own 
tomb : 


“© With none to flatter, none to re- 
commend, 

Duwwine approv’d and mark’d him as 
a friend.” 

In the same spirit, Lord Brook, 
desirous only of commemorating his 
intimacy with Sir Philip Sidney, di- 
rected it to be asserted, on his tomb, 
that he had been— 


** Servant to oo Elizabeth, 
Counsellor to King James, 


And friend to Sir Philip Sidney!” 


A Deserter from the Prussian ser- 
vice being unexpectedly overtaken 
by those sent in pursuit of him, whilst 
he was merry-making with some 
peasants, the alarm had such an ef- 
fect on him, that, after having made 
aloud cry on the first assault, he be- 
came quite stupified, and suffered 
himself to be led away without mak- 
ing the least resistance. When he 
was afterwards brought to trial, he 
could not be prevailed upon by any 
means ta speak a single word; but 
was immoveable as a statue, and did 
not appear even to comprehend any 
thing that was said or done to him. 
Being committed to prison, he nei- 
ther eat, drank, or slept, nor had he 
any manner of evacuation: neither 
threats, promises, nor prayers, could 
draw an answer from him; but he 
still remained motionless, as if desti- 
tute of all sensation. At last, his 
irons being knocked off, he was led 
out, and desired to go where he 
would. He, however, could stir nei- 
ther hand nor foot, insensible to what 
was passing around him, and, after 
remaining twenty days in this state, 
he fell down dead. 

Duxe or Orueans, Regent of 
France, who died in the year 1723.— 
The author of “* The Private Life of 
Lewis XV.” vol. vi. p. 131, says,— 
‘*« That incest was a mere sport to 
him. In fact, if his love for the Ab- 
bess de Chelles, his daughter, is not 
thoroughly confirmed, it is difficult 
to deny his having been smitten with 
the charms of the Duchess of Berri, 
whose hands, which were the most 
beautiful that a woman can possibly 
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have had, particularly enchanted him. 
‘He deplored her death rathes as a 
lover in despair, than as an afflicted 
father.” 

A person was guillotined at Co- 
logne, in 1803, who confessed his 
having perpetrated no less than 32 
murders, and committed 180 bur- 
glaries. Among these victims were 
two of his wives!! 

The Orner of the GarTeR was 
instituted on St. George’s Day, the 
‘23d of April, 1350. 

Edward being engaged in a war 
with France, for the obtaining that 
crown, in order to draw into England 
great multitudes of foreigners, with 
whom he might negociate either for 
their personal service, or aids of troops 
to assist him in that undertaking, or- 
dered, during the truce that then sub- 
sisted between the two crowns, pub- 
lication to be made of a great tourna- 
ment to be held at Windsor; an ex- 
pedient, says Rapin, which could not 
fail of success, becau® it was entirely 
agreeable to the taste of that age. 
Accordingly many persons of distinc- 
tion came over, to all of whom he 
gave an honourable reception, car- 
ressing them in such a manner _ that 
they could never sufliciently admire 
‘his politeness, magnificence and libe- 
rality. To render these entertain- 
ments the more solemn, and to free 
himself also from the ceremonies, to 
which the difference of rank and con- 
dition would have subjected him, he 
caused a circular hall of boards to be 
run up at Windsor, 200 feet in dia- 
meter. There it was that he feasted 
all the knights at one table, which 
was called the round table, in me- 
‘mory of the great Arthur, who, as it 
is pretended, instituted an .order of 
knighthood by that name. Next year 
he caused a more solid building to be 
erected, that he might continue 
yearly the same diversions. During 
that time he treated with those seve- 
ral lords about the aids wherewith 
each could furnish him, in propor- 
tion to his forces. His rival, King 
Philip, could not see without jealousy, 
Spaniards, Italians, Germans, Flem- 
ings, and Frenchmen themselves, 
flocked to assist at these tournaments ; 
he suspected some hidden design in 
these entertainments, and to break 
UniversaL Mac, Vou, VI. 


Anecdotes and Sketches. 
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Edward's measures, caused the like 
to be published in his dominions ; 
which meeting with success, proved 
a countermine to Edward’s main da- 
sign, so that he did not long continue 
to keep up his round table. From 
thence, however, it is generally a- 
greed, he took the first hint of insti- 
tuting the order of the garter. But 
as his purpose in erecting this order 
was very diferent from that which 
had induced him to revive Arthur's 
round table, as he had in this no pri- 
vate views, no ambitious scheme of 
engaging such as should be admitted 
into this fraternity to assist him in his 
wars; he thought proper, in order to 
obviate the like jealousies and stis- 
picion as had alarmed King Philip, 
to signify by his motto the purity of 
his intentions, and to retort shame 
upon all those who should put any 
malignant construction upon his de- 
sign in instituting this order. This 
therefore I take to be the true mean- 
ing and import of the famous motto 
Honi soit gui mal y pense. The not 
understanding the purport of which 
gave rise, in all probability, to that 
vulgar story of the Countess of Salis- 
bury’s garter, rejected by all the best 
writers. 

MaDeEMOIseLLe DE Rieux.—An- 
thony Duprat, Lord of Nantouillet, 
and Provost of Paris, in the reign of 
Charles IX. was accustomed to boast 
that no man had so many powerful 
enemies as himself. ‘* At Londen 
said he, ‘I set Queen Elizabeth at 
nought ; every day I slander the mis- 
tresses of the Duke of Anjou, andthe 
King of Navarre; and I ed had the 
pleasure of breaking with the Duke of 
Guise.” Some time afterwards Ma- 
demoiselle de Rieux, the Duke of 
Anjou’s favourite ‘(who was as hand- 
some as Venus and as haughty as a 
Breton}, passing on horseback upon 
the Key de l’Ecole, and seeing Nan= 
touillet approach on foot, followed by 
his ae flew at him like lightning, 
threw him down, and trampled him ‘ 
under her horses feet. It was this 
lady (says Brantome) who, in a man- 
like manner, with her own hand, 
killed Antinotti, a Florentine, whom 
she married for love, and whom she 
discovered in bed with angther wo- 
man. 

Cc 
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GN THE MANAGEMENT OF THE AF- 
FAIRS OF THE POOR. 
(Continued from page 315, vol. v-) 

‘ Letter vu. 


Por the Universal Mag. 

THERE seems to be a prevailing 
opinion, that when a person under- 
takes a parochial office, he immedi- 
ately sinks beneath the feelings of 
humanity, and ceases to be a man, by 
hardening his heart like the nether 
millstone. This notion is not only fymly 
fixed in the minds of the lowest, but 
of those in the highest ranks of 
society ; and also the intermediate 
classes are influenced by it. If this 
prejudice could not boast of an higher 
origin than of yesterday, it might 
have been suffered to pass unnoticed ; 
but it is deeply rooted in time, and it 
has fixed such a strong bias upon the 
judgment of many, that while there 
is a pauper to complain, that his pe- 
tition has not been answered to the 
extent of his wishes, and a compas- 
sionate person to listen to the tale, it 
will be impossible entirely to eradi- 
cate it. 

The influence of this prejudice has 
led a noble Jord, high in office, to 
hint that an overseer or a guardian of 
the poor might be induced by in- 
terest, so far to forget himself and his 
duty, that he ought not to be trusted 
in making a bargain of profit and loss 
for securing a parish against the ex- 
pense of bringing up an illegitimate 
child, lest he should be temipted to 
act improperly by it in his official 
capacity, when he cannot possibly 
have any more advantage in dealing 
unfairly with an helpless, innocent 
infant, than any other parishioner for 
whom he is acting, as he pays no 
more than his proportionable part of 
the assessment. 

Can we boat of enlarged and en- 
lightened minds, if we harbour such 
narrow and illiberal susptcions !—sus- 
picions which ought not to be named, 
without strong and positive facts to 
Sapper them, for the idea they raise 
in the mind is repugnant to our natu- 
ral feelings, and to the principles of 
that excellent religion we profess, 


and on which our future hope de- 
pends. — 
In a trial at GuildhalJ, in an action 
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of Indubitatus Assumsit, brought by 
the overseers of the parish of St. 
Albans, in Hertfordshire, to recover 
three notes given by the defendant, 
as security to indemnify the parish 
from any expense for bringing up an 
illegitimate child, it was argued, that 
the permitting ‘them to take more 
than the bare maintenance, was mak- 
ing it their interest that the child 
should not live. It was thought a 
shocking thing to administer a temp- 
tation to them to act with negligence 
in the most important part of their 
duty, which, it was sincerely hoped, 
was resisted much more than it was 
possible it might be on some occa- 
sions. 

What these imaginary occasions 
may be I am totally unacquainted 
with, but I am induced to believe, 
from the observations I have made, 
that there are more iljegitimate chil- 
dren die when nursed by their pa- 
rent, out of an house of industry, 
than when they are nursed in it, 
What influence can it be supposed 
that an overseer has with the mother 
of such a child, to induce her to act 
worse than a brute by it? Shecomes 
weekly or monthly for her allowance, 
and is paid it; but an overseer must 
be lost to all sense of shame and self- 
preservation, even to hint to the mo- 
ther to use any means to destroy her 
child. 

But admitting such infant or infants 
are to be brought up in a workhouse, 
and more immediately under the eye 
of an overseer, can it be thought, 
upon a moment’s reflection, that he 
is so far Jost to al] regard for his own 
personal safety, as to tamper either 
with the mother, themurse, the go- 
vernor, or his wife, to neglect their 
duty in not attending to the infant or 
infants under their care > For what 
should he do it? He can have no mo- 
tive: interest is out of the question ; 
for the expense to an_ individual 
would not amount to six-pence a year 
during his life. 

Such severe and unlimited reflec- 
tions on the conduct of men in pub- 
lie stations, will be a check to every 
person of principle, and it must pre- 
vent them from stepping forward to 
counteract that system of feasting 


and trafficking which has been intro- 
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duced in transacting parochial affairs, time, and their ages together made 


and bad as matters frequently are, 508. 


We may expect to see them worse. 


Five brought in almost dead, theix 


To calm the fears of well-meaning ages not known. 


persons on this head, I will endea- 
vour as far as ] am able, by facts; to 
decide the question, whether incor- 
»orated houses tend to increase or 
foseess the chances of human life? 

Here it is necessary to acknow- 
ledge, that the proofs on either side, 
which are recorded, and may be con- 
sidered as facts, are few and scanty; 
but such as they are I will produce 
them. 

In the house appropriated for the 
use of the poor of the united parishes 
of the city of Lincoln, the number of 
paupers, for the year ending the first 
day of June, 1803, amounted to 150, 
of which there were eight children 
under five years of age; 54 from 5 to 
14, and of the whole number 10 
died within the year. 


Diseases. Ages. 
1 Atrophy 85 
1 Dropsy 83 
"1 Epilepsy 65 
1 Palsy 48 
1 Fever . 6 
1 Waterinthe head 2 


3 Convulsions { > , — 

1 Deranged, and found hanging in 
his cell. 

In the house erected for the parish 


Four, palsy, ages 81, 72, 66, 36. 
Two, mortifications, ages 77, 60. 
One, fracture of the thigh, and in 
consequence of it an abscess, age 75. 
Five, dropsy, ages 71, 70, 63, 62, 


One, diarrhoea, age 52. 

One, a catarrh, age 69. 

One, by the effect of paint, age 60, 

Five, worn out by intemperance, 
ages 71, 60, 50, 48, 30. 

One, a cancer, age 63. 

Six, consumptions, ages 71, 605. 
52, 48, 3, 2. : 

One, in a fit; age 57. 

One, an abscess in the side, age 56. 

One, an obstruction, age 53. 

One, suddenly, age 50. 

One, ill upwards of 30 years, age 


Two, venereal, and rotten, ages 
30, 36 

One, a fever, caught out of the 
house, age 13. 

Three infants, born diseased, ages 
6 months, 4 ditto, 1 ditto. 

Many of the paupers who die 
in a workhouse, are not only brought 
into it in the last stage of an incura- 
ble disorder, but sometimes within 2 
few hours of the death of the patient; 
and there are more with a constitu- 


of St. Mary the Virgin, in the town tion broken down with intemperance 
of Dover, and the county of Kent, and venereal taints, and infants when 
a register has been kept for eight born are infected with the diseases of 
years, of the diseases and deaths, their parents; but they are all to be 
ending the first day of April, 1803. considered as lessening the chances of 
The average number of paupers were human lite, in a house for the recep- 
for each of the eight years 113, and tion of the poor. 
their ages and numbers were classed We may as well impute the de- 
as follows: struction of the human race by war 

No. Ages. to workhouses, as many of the desths 

34 from 60 to 90 and upwards. which happen in them. But with 

20 40 60 every disadvantage I would ask, whe- 


it 20 40 ther there is any thing appears in the 
23 10 20 foregoing lists of diseases and deaths 
19 .. to assist prejudice in painting the 
under 5 guardians of the pour in that savage 
— . Character it too often represents thenz. 
113 Is there any proot appears or which 


Of this medium number for eight suspic.urn cun found a conjecture, 
years, there died in that period 50 that infeut, or childien under four- 
persons, of the. following diseases, teen } ears of age were deal: with uh- 
and ages. fairly? 

Seven were eatirely worn out. by C In the house for the united parishes 

2 
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in the city of Lincoln, they lost 5 
out of 62 unger fourteen years of age, 
but they were of disorders ‘common to 
children. 

In the house belonging to the 
parish of St. Mary. in Dover, they.bu- 
ried G out of their medium number of 
48, in eight years; and though the 
small pox in the natural way went 
through the whole family, they did 
not lose a patient of it, when it was 
very fatal in the town. 

But before I draw any hasty con- 
clusion from these lists, I shall make 
a computation from Dr. Halley's ta- 
bles cf the mortality of the city of 

sreslaw, the capital of Silesia, of the 
chances of arriving to the periods 
mentioned in the preceding classes. 
Class from } to 5 Years = 

It is 2,72, or nearly 23 to 1, that 
an infant one year old does not reach 
five years. 

In this class there was one died of 
a fever in the house at Lincoln, and 
two of consumptions at Dover in eight 
years. 

Class from 5 to 10 Years: 

¥n this class it is 9,3, or rather 
better than 9 and half-a-quarter to 1, 
that a child of five years of age does 
not live to ten years; and notwith- 
stending there were 19 children in 
the house at Dover, they did not bury 
one in this class. 

Class from 10 to 20 Years: 

Herve it is 8,64, or between 8% and 
s3 to 1, that 2 child of 10 years does 
not reach 20; and out of 23 in the 
house at Dover they buried but one. 

Ciass from 20 to 40 Years: 

It is ia this class 2,91, or nearly 3 
to 1, that a person of twenty years 
of age lives to forty.. ‘They buried in 
this class at Dover five, but two of 
them were brought in rotten, to die 
of the venereal disease. 

Class frum 49 tc 60 Years: 

In this class it is 1,19, or not quite 
1% to 1, that a person of forty 
lives to sixty, and out of their medium 
avetage of 20 for each year, they bu- 
ried at the house at Dover 18 in eight 
years, but many of them were in the 
last stage of their disease, when they 
were brought in, and lived but a 
short time. 

it may be remarked in these classes 
that is from 40 to 60, the greatest 
number of paupers die in a work- 


[Jury. 
house. By the time they arrive at 
the meridian of life, they have, by the 
indulgence of their sensual appetites, 
ruined their constitutions, and con- 
tracted a variety of incurable disor- 
ders, which snap short the thread of 
their existence; while they who in 
their youth, and manhood, have been 
more temperate, but are compelled. 
by poverty to become inhabitants of 
a wel'--egulated house; they gene- 
rally live to an extreme old age. 

When we are estimating the 
chances of human life in a work- 
house, we are not indiscriminately 
to take an equal number of persons, 
but we are to select them as nearly 
as possible of the same age, the same 
or similar habits, and the same debi- 
litated constitutions. If we neglect 
to adopt this plan, all our calculations 
will be founded in error. 

What is the value of a life, pinched 
with poverty, of the age of 70 years, 
in a miserable cottage, and wanting 
the common necessaries to stimulate 
the languid powers of nature, which 
are flagging and ready to stop of 
themselves ? Ina miserable hut, ex- 
posed to the chilling blasts of a severe 
winter, the chance is against them 
whether they can live to the spring. 

The inhabitants of a workhouse 
may be divided into three classes, the 
young, the vicious, and the old, and 
all ot which seem to have but a slen- 
der hold of life. Children are taken 
off by the cutting of teeth, small-pox, 
measles, and a variety of diseases, 
which may be said to be peculiar to 
their tender years; vicious indul- 
gencies soon infeeble the most robust 
constitution, and the cold hamd of 
poverty chills old age. The ques- 
tion, whether a well-regulated work- 
house increases or diminishes the 
chances of human life, may easily be 
resolved,. if prejudice is to be shaken 
while it hath a prop on which it can 
lean. 

Will the taking the poor from an 
unwholesome and starving, to a mo- 
derate and invigorating diet; from 
nakedness to cloathing; from 
filth to. cleanliness; from cold to 
warmth; from noxious to pure air ; 
and where medical assistance is im- 
mediately procured, and every thing 
which is prescribed, even to wine, 
provided ; will all these adyantages 
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tend to shorten human life? If they 
will, then cold, nakedness, and 


want, are the best preservers of it. 
Those who are already predetermined 
in their minds to the contrary side of 
the question, they may answer, what 
is theory, or one or two solitary in- 
stances, to experience and facts, if 
it can be proved that in general the 
poor have died in a greater propor- 
tion, afier their being taken from 
their cottages toa workhouse. But 
how is this to be proved? Is it by 
going to a house where they are suf- 
fered to indulge in intemperance, 
filth and-vice? Such houses there 
have been, and I believe there still 
are some, to the disgrace of the so- 
ciety which suffers it. This is not 
the fault of the institution, but the 
abuse of it, and aremedy ought to be 
applied for such abuses by statute. 
Are we to estimate the chances of 
human.lite from such places? Surely 
not. Who would select lives for 
jeasés, or annuities, from a disorderly 
family, where the chances are two 
to one between them, and a well-re- 
gulated house ? 

When workhouses are regulated as 
they ought to be, the chance of pro- 
longing human life is evidently in 
their favour. 

I am convinced, that if gentlemen 
will take the trouble of examining 
the internal economy and regulations 
of the incorporated houses, they will 
find in the far greatest part of tlem 
healthy and robust children, with 
florid countenances, training up with 
the promising appearance of having 
some muscular strength to enable 
them to support the toils of war, or 
the labours of the field. 

If our law-givers should ever see 
the necessity of inviting men of in- 
tegrity and public spirit to step for- 
ward to correct parochial aouses, 
whether in the disiribution or nun- 
distribution of charities, or in the ex- 
penditure of the money raised by as- 
sessments, and of giving them power 
of bringing delinquents to justice, 
and of making them, when legally 
convicted, pay all expenses out of 
their own purses; we may then ho 
to see the management of the affairs 
of the poor put on a more favourable 
aspect. 

his would be tle means of put- 


Rosa Matilda. 
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ting to rest many of the questions 
and oppositions of designing men, to 
perplex the minds of well-meaning 
people; and if every parish had per- 
sons of respectability to inspect into 
the state of the poor, to see that they: 
were maintained with credit to the 
society and comfort to them, it would 
no longer be asked whether work- 
houses lessen the chances of the lives 
of their inhabitants, for it would then 
be seen they are increased by them. 
Any plan that will enforce regu- 
larity and industry will answer a 
double purpose; it will lessen the 
number of the poor, and considerably 
diminish the expense for keeping 
them. 
Though the magnitude of the evils 
we labour under are large, when men 
of great minds are in power, much 
may be expected from them; and in- 
stead of temporising schemes to an- 
swer the purposes of a day, let us 
now hope soon to see plans to pro- 
duce permanent good in every de- 
partment of public trust in the state. 


ROSA MATILDA. 
To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 
SIR, 

I perceive, by your account of the: 
Poet Montgomery, tat it is your in- 
tention to present to the public, from 
time to time, sketches of persons of 
distinguished genius, together with 
specimens of their writings. The 
plan appears to me to be both novel 
and interesting; beneficial to those 
who write, and valuable to those who 
read. 

The lady, of whose life I am now 
about to relate a few scattered parti- 
culars. and to whose Poems I shall at 
the same time cal] your attention, is 
really a Mrs. Cuartotte Dacre, 
though, to use ber own words, as 
expressed in the title page of her 
«* Hours of Solitude,” she has been 
long ‘‘ better known by the name of 
livs: Matilda.” Her history, if pro- 
ews detailed, would, I suspect, be 
nighly amusing. Her life, though 
short, has been eventful, full of inci- 
dents, diversified by travel, and 
fraught with that knowledge which 
is Only to be acquired by an extensive 
intercourse with mankind. Her-per- 
son is something short of the middle 
stature, but it is finely rounded and 
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proportioned: her eyes are highly 
animated; and her countenance, 
though strongly marked, is altoge- 
ther uncommonly attractive. These 
charms are heightened by mental ac- 
quisitions and accomplishments. Her 
conversation is no less gratifying than 
her personal appearance: her wit is 
sush as few men can parry with any 
séccess. 

Such is the recollection I entertain 
of our fair authoress. I have not seen 
her since the summer of 1803, when 
she resided in the vicinity of Port- 
man-square, and when, at her own 
zpartments, she shewed me several 
of the Poems which are comprised in 
the two volumes lately published by 
her. She was then a writer for <The 
Morning Herald,” both in poetry and 

rose, an employment for which she 
fad been liberally engaged on the re- 
commendation of Dr. Walcott, who 
also is better known by the name of 
** Peter Pindar.” To the suggestions 
of this veteran in verse we owe, if I 
do not mistake Rosa’s assertion, the 
collected publication of her poetic 
effusions, some of which had ap- 
peared in the daily newspapers. I 
cou/d treat you, Sir, with a descrip- 
tive portrait of Peter, as I heard it 
from the moutii of Rosa, with all 
that vigour and vivacity of mind so 
natural toher; but I forbear—though 
it was a piece for which the author of 
“The Baviad” would certainly have 
thanked the fair artist ! 

The first circumstance that strikes 
ene upon opening the productions of 
this cot, Moore (you cannot 
mistake the application of my allu- 
sion), is the singularity of their de- 
dication. It is not to Thomas Little, 
esq. nor to Monk Lewis, nor to Peter 
Pindar, nor to Viscount Strangford, 
nor even tohis Grace of Queensbury, 
that the songs of Rosa are addressed. 
No, Sir, passing over those who 
might be supposed most susceptive of 
the tender passions, Rosa has selected 
for tlre subject of her admiration, and 
the object of her pursuit, that very 
respectable country gentleman Jorn 
Penn, esq. lineally inheriting the 
character and property of the founder 
of Pennsylvania. Mr. Penn, though 
a grave and worthy person, is indeed 
the author of two large.voelumes of 
what is sometimes called Poetry; but 
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he has not till now, been pointed out, 
by the finger-post of dedication, as 
the ** Patron of Literature,” and as 
** condescendmg to correct the la- 
bours, improve the taste, and call 
forth the talents,” of a fascinating 
young woman. 

Rosa, more honestly than any 
other female living, will pardon this 
drollery in one who is an ardent and 
sincere admirer of her literary pro- 
ductions. She has unquestionably 
great genius. Her thoughts are her 
own, and sois her versification. Bold, 
spirited, and original, she seems at 
once to cemand applause: she dis- 
dains to insinuate herself into the 
reader's approbation. 

The tahewie Poem is in her best 
style, and wilf best exemplify the 
justice of my opinion respecting her 
as awwriter: 


How wild is the struggle, how deep is 
the anguish 
That preys on my bosom, by fancy 
refin’d ; 
I feel in this torture I long cannot Ian- 
eush, 
A torture that springs from a doubt 
in the mind. 


I feel, and I feel it with deep melan- 
choly, 
Impure is the passion I cherish for 
thee; 
My lover, oh! speak, is my flame not 
unholy ? 
O! speak, and thy voice shall be con 
science to me. 
‘O! speak thou, and calm me, thy words 
like the show’r 
Arabia’s scorch'd desarts descending 
to cheer, 
Shall soon, by their soft, their enliv’n- 
ing pow'r, 
Refresh the hot soul that exhales not 
a tear. 
O} this right and this wrong, it can 
ne’er be ideal, 
Nor fancy, nor priesteraft, as sceptics 


would say; 
Yet whatever the case, sure the tortures 
are real, 


Which harass the wretch who finds 
doul? on the way. 
©! how my heart beais, how I start, 
how | tremble, 
If lonely 1 wake in the stillness of 
night, 
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I see round my bed shadowy visions as- 


semble, \ 
Their air is forlorn, and their gar- 
ments not bright. 


Ah! these are the spirits of doubt that 
surround me, 
Their voices, now moaning, now 
whisp'ring, I hear; 
Their looks are unsetti'd, their gestures 
confound me, : 
Their figures that change in the mist 
are not clear. 


Such, such is my soul, oh! my friend, 
oh! my brother, , 
Too great between virtue and love is 
the strife, 
Then I'll yield my best hopes at the 
feet of another, 

And if I must love, it shall prey on 

my life. 

I consider the following, entitled 
‘© The Kiss,” to rank among the 
most finished and least exceptionable 
productions of Rosa’s Muse: 

The greatest bliss 
Ts in a kiss— 

A kiss of love refin’d, 

When springs thie soul 
Without controul, 
And blends the bliss with mind. 


For if desire 
Alone inspire, 
The kiss not me can charm; 
The eve must beam 
With chasten'd gleam 
That would my soul disarm, 
What fond delight 
Does love excite 
When sentiment takes part! 
The falt’ring sigh, 
Voluptuous eye, 
And palpitating heart. 
¥e fleet too fast— 
Sweet moments, last 
A little longer mine! 
Like Heaven’s bow 
¥e fade—ye go; 
Too tremulously fine! 


Her volumes contain several Poems 
written by a gentleman who sub- 
scribes himself Axor, with whom she 
maintained an amatory correspond~- 
ence in verse. Azor is no common 
rhymer, but his stanzas present only 
a foil to those of his poetical mistress. 
She complains, in some good lines 
inscribed to her patren, that amidst 
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Men beyond conception base, 
And women false and vain, 

Her wandering heart ne’er found a place; 
Cast back on her again. 


But where could the possessor of 
such feelings as are exhibited in the 
following Poem, ‘‘ To Him who says 
he Loves,” expect soon to meet with 
an adequate return of affection ? 


You tell me that you truly love: 
Ah! know you well what love does 
mean ? 
Does neither whim nor fancy move 
The rapture of your transient dream? 
Teil me, when absent do you think 
O’er ev’ry look and ev’ry sigh? 
Do you in melancholy sink, 
And hope and doubt you know not 
why? 
When present, do you die to say 
How much you love, yet fear to 
tell? 
Tyoes her breath melt your soul away? 
A touch, your nerves with transport 
swell? 
Or do you faint with sweet excess 
Of pieasure rising into pain, 
When hoping you may e’er possess 
The object you aspire to gain? 
The charms of every other fair 
With coidness could you fearn to 
view? 
Fondly unchang'd to her repair, 
With transports ever young and new? 
Could you, for her, fame, wealth des- 
pise? 
In poverty and toil feel blest? 
Drink sweet delusion from her eyes, 
Or smile at ruin on her breast? 
And tell me, at her loss or hate, 
Would death your only refuge 
rove ? 
Ah! if in aught you hesitate. 
Coward! you dare not say you love. 


T could select many other passages 
from the volumes of Rosa Matilda, 
equally creditable to -her abilities; 
but, being apprehensive that I have 
already extended my observations 
quite far enough, 1 now subscribe 
myself, Sir, Your’s, 


July, 1806. Amicus, 





POETRY AND PAINTING. 
To the Editor of the Universal Mag: 
SIR, 
Though any thing that tends to 
create a rivalry between sister darts 
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may, by the timid, be accounted dan- 
gerous, or by the fastidious, be term- 
ed indelicate; yet I cannot refrain 
from troubling you with a few ideas 
on the constitutional connexion be- 
tween the twin-born arts of poetry 
and painting,, and the direct nature 
of talent required for a proficiency in 
each. 

The Poets would fancy that their 
art owes its origin to the first throbs 
of love, which awakened sensibility 
in the soul. He who first attuned 
language to versification, say they, 


<¢ Writ with a pen made of a Cupid's 
quill.” 


The Painter, with equal probabi- 
dity, might deduce his pursuit from 
a date of primeval antiquity. The 
first lovely face that excited fondness 
in the breast of feeling, may be weil 
supposed to have inspired the princi- 
ples of that imitative art which would 
preserve the object of desire through 
every period of unavoidable separa- 
tion; which would enable the enthu- 
siast in the cause of beauty to ‘ see 
his fair one where she was not.” 

Admitting these illustrious arts to 
be of equal antiquity, different qua- 
lities, if not propensities, seem es- 
sentially necessary to the mind of the 
practitioner. Taste, which may be 
defined a quick feeling of all that is 
elegant and harmorious in the com- 
-binations of nature, is the ground- 
work of every structure that the arts 
can raise; but it is evident that the mere 
sense to perceive beauty is not suifi- 
cient for the comprehersion of its 
principles ; or the connoisseur, pro- 
-pelled by active sentiments of admi- 
tation, would become an artist. 
¥ must consider that system of mo- 
dern philosophers, which ascribes the 
destination of effort to the eftect of 
aceident, in most instances errone- 
ous. Sir Isaac Newton, it is con- 
tended, would not probably have be- 
come a student in astronomy, if the 
chance of youth had not thrown in his 
way arithmeticai calculations; but, 
with deference to those celebrated 

ersons who maintain this‘argument, 

must venture to suppose that New- 
ton’s bent of mind would have led 
him to delineate the paths of the 

»lanets, had he never seen numerical 

figures till the age of maturity. In 
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short, Sir, I would wish to advance 
the belief of nature having endowed 
different minds with distinct proper- 
ties requisite for the various walks of 
the arts, the sciences, and of come- 
mon life. © 

Presupposing this circumstance, [ 
am induced to consider the qualities 
requisite for the Poet and the Painter 
materially different. Admirable as 
are the talents of the skilful artist, 
taste and fidelity appear to be the 
chief merits to which he can lay claim. 
It was tasté, undoubtedly of the most 
chaste ard delicate kind, which led 
Claude to aspire after a facility of de- 
lineation, while contemplating the 
rosy tints which the sun threw over 
the east on rising, or the purple 
glories with which he enriched the 
west on retreating from one half of 
the “peopled globe.” But it is far 
from evident that no further talent 
was required for the execution of his 
wishes than such a knowledge oat 
fundamental principles as is easily at- 
tainable to a man of common indus- 
try and intelligence. The art of com- 
bining objects so as to elicit the 
powers of contrast, and judgment to 
select fron) natural appearances those 
points of peculiar beauty which are 
calculated to form a whole of striking 
excellence, implies abilities of so ex- 
alted a kind, that the possessor of 
them has been uniformly considered 
a@ genius Wot to imquire as to the 
immediate nature of the faculty (or 
stimulative of faculty) known by the 
term genius, it appears that the power 
of so selecting and combining is little 
other than taste of the most active 
and refined kind. ‘his granted, it 
follows that accurate fidelity in copy- 
ing the appearances of nature, and 
judgment so strong and correct that 
it is accounted singular, form the 
chief essentials requisite to the mind 
of the eminent painter. In examin- 
ing the merits of the artist, it will be 
seen that I point to the landscape 
painter chiefly; who is, as it strikes 
me, the practitioner in the most dif- 
ficult por of the art: since he occu- 
see that province which calls most 
oudly for the exercise of natural taste. 

Not to detract trom the merits of 
the historical painter, it would ap- 
pear that his pursuit needs Jess of that 


ardent taste that must characterise 
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the delineator of the seasons, though 
it demands more learning ;—learning 
in “* the outward and visible” effects 
of the passions, learning in the ana- 
tomical proportions of each living 
subject, Put such learning as regards 
the exterior only. Ovservation and 
study may produce these latter qua- 
lifications, which, with judgment su- 
peradded, seem sufficient for almost 
the highest efforts in this department 
of the pictorial art. 

The Poet’s task requires different 
properties. Learning, observation, 
and judgment, in the highest degree 
of each, are far from completing the 
catalogue of his qualifications. His 
pictures spring purely rom fervor of 
imagination; and, originating in the 
mind, are perfected entirely by men- 
tal resources. The worlds he de- 
scribes are not those presented by ex- 
‘perience, but regions of his own cre- 
ating. To imaginenew worlds, when 
old are exhausted, is beyond the art 
of the painter, who, in his highest 
flights can merely congregate known 
objects : the Poet embodies his con- 
ceptions in fresh forms—presenting 
a series of pictures, in a single sheet, 
which the industry of the pencil can 
scarcely identify iii an age. In fact, 
‘the one art seems founded on a judi- 
cious recurrence to established princi- 
ples, while the other, analyzing the 
‘very soul of action, gives being to 
new schemes rather than delineates 
such as are evident and palpable. 

Which art requires the greater 

ange of ‘capacity, may be proved by 
Inquiring into the degree of intellect 
necessary to the completion of those 
two great works, Paradise Lost, and 
the Cartoons. 

In the pictures we behold the ver- 
satile i ope of the different 
passions. Each age, circumstance, 
and rank in life, has the peculiar ex- 
pression noted that properly belongs 
toit. So clearly do we perceive the 
truth of the delineation, that the un- 


derstanding is Jogt in wonder; and. 


we are content to ‘ admire rather 
than approve.” But, on reflection, 
it will appear that judgment and ob- 
servation were the faculties of mind 
which struck out these excellencies ; 
or, in other words, merely that just- 
ness of taste which enables the pain- 
‘ter to select, combine, and appro. 
Universau Mag, Vou, VI, 
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priate, with evident consonancy to 
the Jaws of nature. 

With the Poem it is far otherwise. 
We there see imagination, the pecu- 
liar attribute of man, inventing scenes 
which no accuracy of observation 
could dictate. The Poet prescribes 
his own laws; copies from no model 
but that of fancy; and agitates the 
creatures of his will with such emo- 
tions as it is the ambition of the 
Painter to endeavour to illustrate, by 
the imitative labours on the canvas. 

It is observed, that painting and 
poetry seldom.centre in the same per- 
son; and the reason is evident ;—the 
one being a creative, the other an 
imitative art ; a perfection in both re- 
quires the rare combination of genius 
and perseverance, of the power to 
create and of tameness sufficient for 
the more humble labour of imitation. 

That a proficiency in either of these 
arts depends solely on the exercise of 
superior powers of mind, is self-evi- 
dent; but if what I have ventured to 
advance be received as correct, it will 
appear that genius (understood in the 
most cnaed’ import of the word) is 
necessary only to the Poet; while 

ood-sense, natural taste, and learn- 
ing, are sufficient for the purposes of 
the most successful Painter. 

J] remain, Sir, 

Your constant Reader, 
June 1, 1806. I. N. B. 





JOHN THOMPSON, LORD HAVERSHAM, 

It is remarkable that the censure 
passed by Lord Orford, in his ‘* Ca- 
talogue of Royal and Noble Authors,” 
on Bishop Burnet’s notice of Lord 
Haversham, is fairly applicable to 
himself ;—‘* That he mentions him 
cursorily, without thinking him of 
consequence enough ta draw his cha- 
racter.” 

This nobleman, who for many 
years maintained a distinguished part 
in the legislative deliberations of his 
country, was son of Maurice Thomp- 
son, a personage af some eminence dur 
ing the reign of Charles I. Having 
created to himself considerable in- 
terest at court, by his marriage with 
Frances, daughter to Arthur, Earl of 
Anglesea ; on the 26th.of Septemher, 
1673, he was advanced by Charles 
the Second to the dignity ofa baronet, 
About this time he was offered the 
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treasuryship of the King’s chamber ; 
which however, he declined, from 
his.aversion to those who directed the 
affairs of government. Either by af- 
finity to the Oldfields, who com- 
manded a decided influence in this 
quarter, or owing to intrigues which 
et remain- undeveloped, the young 
Giesnet became a proprietor in Gat- 
ton, for which borough he was ac- 
cordingly returned in the first parlia- 
ment summoned by James If. The 
circumstances of the country were at 
this time admirably adapted for dis- 
playing that species of eloquence, 
which, by superficial and prejudiced 
persons, is always supposed to denote 
an extraordinary degree ot patriotism ; 
a popish prince, and a protesting peo- 
ple, afforded never-failing subjects 
for the exercise of political oratory. 
Thompson, therefore, became an in- 
variable opponent to the court, and 
in 1688 was among the foremost to 
hail the arrival of the Prince of Orange 
in England. 
Having signalized himself in an ar- 
ge parliamentary career, by which 
had secured the favour of the new 
sovereign (William III.) ; on May 4, 
1696, he was elevated to the dignity 
of a baron of this realm, by the style 
and title of Lord Haversham*. The 
post of second lord commissioner of 
the admiralty was conferred on him 
in 1699. During the year 1701, his 
lordship was particularly employed 
in the defence of his friend Somers. 
This conduct rendered him obnox- 
ious to the lowef house, to which 
he presented a formidable obstacle 
against the attempt to criminate the 
ministers. His Majesty,.seeing no 
probability of an early termination to 
the dissension that raged between the 
two branches of legislature, at Jength 
put an erid to their session. 
Haversbam was shortly after di- 
vested of his last appointment, and 
the Earl of Pieshanbs romoted to 
the situation. Disgusted, apparently 
by this procedure, ‘‘ he took all op- 
portunities of opposing almost every 
thing that was advanced by the court ; 
and, finding no notice taken of him 
by the court, he went on with his 





* The principal seat of the Thomp- 
son's was at Haversham, in Bucking- 


‘hamshire. 


Lord-Haversham. 
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resentment, and greatly impeded the 
Occasional Coriformity Bill, which at 
that time was voted for by all who 
had places of trust.” From this pe- 
riod his lordship is to be understood 
as embodying with the Tories: as re- 
linquishing the Whigs, by whom he 
had been’ flattered, and then dis- 
placed. 

In 1705, Haversham opened? the 
debate against the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough: he was also the principal of 
those peers who, in 1707, arraigned 
the conduct of the admiralty. Be- 
come ‘* the mouth of the Tory- 

arty,” in 1708; he appears to have 

een entrusted with the management 
of a very remarkable state underplot. 
Deputed by the Tories, he waited 
privately on Queen Ann, “ to ac- 
quaint her with the discovery, they 
pretended to have made, ofa terrible 
design formed by the Whigs, to bring 
over one of the House of Hanover, 
and to force this upon her, whether 
she would or not. Now,” continues 
the Duchess of Marlborough, ‘‘ can 
any thing be more curious than such 
a message from the Tories, and by 
such a messenger? For my Lord 
Haversham was the man who had 
moved for the Princéss Sophia’s coin- 
ing over, as a thing necessary for the 
preservation of the Protestant Reli- 
gion*.” This overture, the weak- 
ness of which could not but have ap- 
eared too obvious to excite any emo- 
ion in the Queen, had no other ef- 
fect than that of accelerating the po- 
lisical perdition of the agent. 

Lord Haversham was twice mar- 
ried. By his union with the Lady 
Frances he had issue, Maurice, his 
successor in title; George, who de- 
ceased without issue; and eight 
daughters. His second marriage, ef- 
fected in May, 1709, with Martha, 
widow of Graham, esq. pro- 
duced no children. His lordship died 
on November 1, 1710. On the de- 
mise of Maurice, the title became 
extinct. 

Considered as a politician, Lord 








* The Queen’s letter, containing her 
account of the interview with Lord H. 
is particularly valuable. | It may be seen 
in the book entitled “‘ Conduct of the 
Duchess Dowager of “Marlborough, 
&e. &e.” saa 
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Haversham will not be found to have 
possessed a greater portion of recti- 
tude and consistency than has usually 
characterized the actions of public 
men. He seldom lost sight of his in- 
terests individually, and does not seem 
to have been particularly scrupulous 
respecting the means by which he 
designed to establish himself. He 
thought, perhaps, that the end might 
justify the means. It is, however, 
astonishing that, with such disposi- 
tions, he should have ventured to op- 
pose the Duke of Marlborough, to 
invite over the Princess Sophia, and 
espouse the cause of Dr. Sacheverell. 
These are the errors to which he was 
indebted for his misfortunes as a 
statesman. Unquestionably a person 
of good natural abilities, which he 
had assiduously cultivated and im- 
proved, he became what would in 
this age be termed, an eminent sena- 
tor; for he had something to say on 
every question, and always urged his 
sentiments with freedom, plausibi- 
lity and energy. On “ngewe ovca- 
sions, he was peculiarly successful ; 
being of opinion, which he boldly 
avowed, that ‘“* The Lest way to pre- 
serve liberty of speech in Parliament, 
was to make use of it.” He printed 
most of his speeches, and was author 
of some political pamphlets. 

1800. Leo. 





ON THE RELIGION OF INDIA. 


To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 
SIR, 

Every subject connected with In- 
dia, has, in the present times, an un- 
usual degree of importance, and the 
philosophical, is, equally with the 
commercial man, engaged in specu- 
lations on this immense continent. 
They who delight in painting human 
nature in its worst colours, expati- 
ate on the cruelty of our -country- 
men in the East, on their love of con- 
quest; on the deceits practised, it is 
said by us, on the innocent natives ; 
on the avarice of the Company; and 
the Garden of Eden being turned by 
our rapacity intoa wide howling Wil- 
derness. ‘This is a fine topic tor de- 
clamation, and well calculated for the 
ravings of Edmund Burke, whose 
works are sinking fast into merited 
oblivion, aad whose meretricious co- 
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lours are fading away as the real state 
of the country is brought before the 
eyes of sober judgment. 

India, from the first knowledge of 
it in our beoks to the present day, 
has attorded a wide field for specula- 
tion. That so many millions of per- 
sons should have been for ages inca- 
— of governing themselves, should 
1ave yielded themselves up an easy 
prey to every invader, should have, 
under every species of oppression, 
retained their customs, and to a cere. 
tain degree subdued, we may say, 
their invaders; these are circum- 
stances which strike every reflecting 
mind with astonishment on the past, 
and anxious expectation on the future 
state of the country. The Hindoos, 
however, are not the innocent people 
that the tongue of fancy chooses to 
represent, nor is the British govern 
ment to be overwhelmed with every 
imputation of guilt for its conduct 
in the East. Trade introduced us at 
first into the country; from bein 
guests we are become the masters o 
the feast; but whatever may have 
been the fault of our first title, it is 
certain that India has suffered less 
from us than from any of her for- 
mer invaders. 

Our government of the country is 
singular. It resembles in some de- 
gree that of the Mamelukes in Egypt, 
except that our Mamelukes are not 
bought in the market, but are youths 
of our own country, whose parents, 
induced by the love of gain, send 
them to India to make their fortunes. 
Once landed, they must, like the Ma 
melukes in Egypt, recommend them- 
selves to some bey, or, in the lan- 
guage of India, to some president of 
a higher or lower council, some go- 
vernor of a district. The English 
Mameluke sees below him the pros- 
trate Hindoo, just as the Mameluke 
in Egypt holds in contempt the de. 
graded state of the Cophts. About 
ten thousand Mamelukes, perpetually 
renewed from Georgia and Circassia; 
hold the reins of government over 
two or three millions of people in 
Egypt : a less nuraber in proportion 
of English Mamelukes are sufficient 
for the millions of India. 

There is this difference between the 
two countries. The Copht knows and 
_ his own degraded state, and 

2 
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looks up to his Mameluke as a supe- 
rior race: the Hindoo, -on the con- 
trary, does not acknowledge any dis- 
grace in his subjection. It is the will 
of Providence, that brutal force should 
be for a time triumphant; a country 
may, but the mind cannot be sub- 
dued, and the power of using a mus- 
ket, or the art of mixing materials to 
burl the deadly dart, may increase 
the influence of the possessor of 
these talents, but not make him a 
more estimable man_ in_ society. 
Hence they acknowledge in us tlie 
superiority of force, that is, the supe- 
riority of the tiger over the man. 
They deny to us any superiority in. 
aiy thing which confers honour 
ov human beings. On the contrary, 
we are, in their eyes, a nasty, filthy 
race, whose god is our bellies, who 
have no delicacy of taste, or purity of 
judgment, who are equally defiled 
within and without, and whose touch 
is contamination. 

‘The Hindoo, compared with the 
English, in respect of food and per- 
sonal habits, doubtless, excells him 
much in cleanliness and purity ; but 
that these qualities extend so far as to 
affect very materially the mind, may 
be doubted. The innocent Hindoo, 
when the cruelty and indecency of 
his religious rites are brought into the 
investigation, sinks far below the 
British character: and the degrading 
superstition of India must inevitably 
produce the worst effects on the mind 
enslaved by it. We may, in fact, as- 


eribe to this superstition most of the. 


evils of the country: it is this which 
has prevented the natives froin mak- 
ing a common cause against invaders, 
and as Jong as this prevails, the Hin- 
doo must be subject to the powers 
which are more enlightened. Is it 
therefore, politically speaking, pru- 
dent to undermine this superstition, 
to overturn the temples of the idol 
gods, and to introduce Christianity 
into the system of the Company’s go- 
vernment ? The question is curious, 
and of great importance, and is con- 
nected with another, which is sur- 
rounded with difficulties, namely, on 
the mode of introducing Christianity, 
whether by the silent arts of persua- 
sion, or by establishing it as the Hin- 
doo worship, with appropriate tem- 
ples, and eo priests. 


Oa the Religion of Indic. 


{JuL*® 


A clegyman of the English churely 
in India, is bringing forward this 
question before the public, and is full 
of complaints on the neglect of the 
Company to the eternal interest of its 
subjects. He represents the English. 
as losing all sentiments of their pater- 
nal religion on landing in India, and 
of recognising any trace of it except 
by the flag. which declares to them. 
the return of Sunday. They have 
but few churches, and but few priests; 
the padre, as they call the priest, is 
not held in very high reverence ; and,. 
as is usual with gentlemen in that 
character, he bears it exceedingly ill, 
that he does not receive greater coun- 
tenance from the highest authorities. 

We may judge of the notions of 
our countrymen in this — by an 
aneedote related of a colonel, who: 
was exemplary in his attendance on the 
padre’s instructions, and pointed out 
by the parson to his brother officers, 
as a model of due religious subordi- 
nation. From some circumstance, 
the colonel was transferred to the 
command of a native corps, and the 
padre saw him no more by the Sun- 
day drum. The other officers had 
now their turn, and when spoken to 
on their non-attendance at Sunday 
service, constantly referred to the: re- 
ligious colonel, who now seemed to 
think such service no longer neces- 
sary. The padre was thus obliged to 
call the colonel to account, who re- 
plied, with the utmost sang froid, 
that when he was in an European 
corps, it was his duty, he knew, to 
attend his men to church; but as in 
his new regiment his men never went,. 
nor were expected to go to church, 
he had. no business there himself, and 
was at liberty to follow his own in- 
clinations. 

But we must not from this circum- 
stance conclude, that there are but 
few traces of Christianity in India, 
and unfavourable as our English cler- 
gyman represents its state, it may 
perhaps be making a’ much greate 
es ase than he can imagine. The 

*ortuguese attempted to introduce it 
by their modes, by persecution, and 
an inguisition;. their failure may 
teach, and probably has taught, the 
Company abetter lesson. By leaving 
religion to itself, by not shocking the 
prejudices of their idolatrous sub- 
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Jects, they leave the truth to make its 
Way by its own charms, and the Hin- 
doo, who would spurn all force, will, 
left to himself, make those compa- 
risons which must shake his reve- 
rence for the follies handed down to 
him from remote antiquity. Be- 
sides, if the Englishman’s system 
was adopted, and all expeusive es- 
tablishment was formed of archbi- 
shops, bishops, priests, and deacons ; 
if the Hindoo divinity was exchanged 
for the English divinity, and the na- 
tives rested on Sundays instead of 
their own holidays, it may well be 
doubted whether any real conversions 
would be effected, and the Company 
will have burdened its subjects to very 
ttle purpose. 

To the establishment then, as it is 
called, of Christianity by govern- 
ment in India, we may raise very 
strong objections; to the endeavour 
of exciting the Hindoo to examine 
our faith, by “publishing the bible in 
his language, by explaining to him at 
all suitable opportunities our opi- 
nions, we not only cannot object, 
but we must esteem the endeavours 
of various missionaries to be in the 
highest degree laudable. But lauda- 
ble as is the zeal of missionaries from 
Europe, it is doubtless an object of 
great importance to know whether 
they are introducing into India a 
better or a worse form of Christianity 
than that which has already gained 
ground in some parts of that country. 

s to Popery, we can have no doubt 
upon this head, its idolatry is assur- 
edly better than that of the Hindoos ; 
its worship of the mother of God, 
with an infant at her breast, is not so 
offensive as that of the Lingam, its 
trinity, however ridiculous, is_ not 

uite so monstrous as that of the 

findoos. The Protestants, in intro- 

ducing their forms into India, may 
shew a striking difference between 
Christianity as preached by them, and 
as preached by the intolerance and 
persecution af the Portugueze. Still 
it will be worthy of inquiry, whether 
the Protestants may not themselves 
be learners instead of teachers of 
their zeal, when instructed by the 
priests of the Christian Hindoo, may 
produce an effect on both the 
Christian and Hindoo subjects of the 
Company. 


Ox the Religion of India. 2g. 


I was led to this thought by an ac- 
count lately given of the Christians 
of St. Thomas, now living in consi~ 
derable numbers on the coast of Ma- 
Jabar. Their remote aneestors are 
supposed to have been converted to 
Christianity by the apostle Thomas, 
and their des¢endants have been the 
objects of persecution by _idola- 
ters, Mahometans, and Christians. 
As they are now under the British’ 
government, we shall have, it is 
to be hoped, a good account of these 
Christians, and particularly of the 
books they use in their religious ser- 
vices. The English clergyman who 
wishes for the establishment of his 
church in India, gives the following 
account of them. 

The manners of these Christians 
are truly simple and primitive. Every 
traveller who has visited the churches: 
in the mountains, takes pleasure in 
describing the chaste and innocent 
lives of the native Christians. The 
congregations support each other, and 
form a kind of Christian republic. 
The clergy and elders settle all dis- 
putes among members of the com- 
munity ; and the discipline for the 
preservation of pure morals is very 
correct, and would do honour to any 
Protestant church in Europe. At 
certain seasons, the Agapoe, or love 
feasts, are celebrated as in primitive 
times. On such occasions they pre- 
pare delicious cakes, called Appans, 
made of bananas, honey, and rice 
flour. The people assemble in the 
church-yard, and arranging them- 
selves in rows, each s reads before 
him a plantain leaf- When this is 
done, the clergyman, standing in. the 
church door, pronounces the bene- 
diction, and the overseers of the 
church, walking through between 
the rows, gives to each his portion. 

I was very much struck with this 
account, because it gives an idea of a 
church nearer to that described by the 
apostles, than any other church [I 
know of. There is one circumstance 
in which the describer of these 
Christians appears to have erred, 
namely, when he speaks: of clergy, 
and of a clergyman; for I apprehend 
that these Christians have no such 
person or persons as we call clergy- 
men, who are assuredly a body of 
men totally unknown to the early 
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Christians. The other classes are the 


same as meritioned in the writings of 


the apostles, being there called over- 
seers and elders, the former of whom 
the church of England has converted 
into bishops, and the latter it has got 
rid of. Other churches in this king- 
dom have got rid of bishops or over- 
seers, and retain elders. The Christ- 
ians of St. Thomas not only retain 
the overseers and elders, and, by the 
way, shew that the bishop of mo- 
dern times has no resemblance to 
the bishop or overseer of the apostles’ 
times; but they also retain the precept 
concerning disputes, given by the 
apostles. “ When a contest rises be- 
tween you, do not go to the law- 
courts of the Heathens, but let it be 
settled among yourselves, by your 
elders.” Thus these Hindoo Christ- 
jans follow the same order, and avoid 
the disgrace of letting a cause between 
Christians be decided by Heathen 
judges. 

If any of your correspondents 
could inform me where I may ob- 
tain a fuller account of these Christ- 
ians, and also a sight of their bibles, 
and prayer or hyma books, they will 
mach oblige 

Sir, 
Your very humble servant, 
INDAGATOR. 


ABBY FAUCHETT’S ELOGE ON DR. 
FRANKLIN. 
(Continued from p. 406, Vol. IF’) 
THE recreations of Franklin were 
acts of benevolence, the details of 
which, if they were not too numer- 
ours, could constitute the beauties of 
this discourse ; his amusements were 
experiments that had the air of pro- 
digies, of which one alone is sufficient 
to give usa faithful specimen. He 
himself, in a letter to Mr. Collinson, 
one of the most learned academicians 
f Europe, has described the feast 
which he gave to his friends and the 
public, on the happy borders of the 
Skuylkill. 
The electric spark, without any 
other conductor than the water of the 
river, at the same instant, on both 
baaks, reaches and sets fire to the 
volatile spirit: which was provided to 
give light to the entertainment. The 
invisible electricity kills, before the 
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eyes of the surprised ahd delighted 
spectators, the game for the table. 
Electrical spits turn and, roast the 
meat before the ethereal flame. 
Flectric cups, full of the subtle fluid, 
supply the wine of Europe without 
losing a spark. The learned guests 
of Philadelphia, skilfully shunning 
the labial contact, which would spil 
the whole, by turns salute with the 
report of the artillery from the elec- 
trical battery, all the celebrated elec- 
tricians of France, England, Switzer 
land, Holland, Italy, and Germany. 
The echoes of the river repeat at a 
distance the solemn salutations. The 
joytul acclamations of the people of 
those countries, not long since savage 
deserts, but now inhabited by great 
numbers of a new nation of men, 
who have united science with morals, 
rise to the Heavens. By their shouts 
of joy they invite all their brethren, 
and all the learned in the world, to 
this grand confederation of genius 
and virtue, from whence must result 
the glory and happiness of the hu- 
man race. 

Conceive, Sirs, what a gentle and 
yet powerful ascendency must be 
gained and exercised over the elevated 
minds of men, by him who can in- 
spire his fellow citizens with a relish 
for such noble pleasures! Not a 
moment in his life is lost—not a 
thought arises but what tends to the 
public benefit; not one of his la- 
bours, not one relaxation, but which 
says to men, “ this gives a value to 
our. existence—this forms our happi- 
ness.” 

I have as yet described only the 
philosopher, who by the force of his 
ideas, and the communication of his 
sentiments, gave to social manners an 
unknown charm, a new activity. 
Franklin formed men. He enter- 
tained greater designs: he wished to 
create citizens. He completed the 
basis of morals. He proceeds to 
form laws. The legislator is now to 
be exhibited. We are to behold the 
labours of the electrician of nations, 
We are to represent, in all the eleva- 
tion of his genius, the man who come 
posed and finished the finest model 
of liberty that was ever offered to 
the universe. It is to France, made 
free ; it is to the first legislative body 
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"hat we present this picture. It will 
rouse slaves, it will transport French- 
men. 

«« Passenger, go and tell Sparta, 
that we died in obedience to her holy 
Jaws :” this inscription at Thermo- 

* pyla, is the most superb monument 
in Greece. It is a testimony that an- 
tiquity in a corner of Europe acknow- 
ledged citizens. The city of Lace- 
dzrnon, the only one that deserved 
the name, by a careful separation of 
the three powers which organise a 
state (for the anarchy of Athens, and 
the combat between all the elements 
of citizenship at Rome, debar these 
otherwise immortal towns from this 
glory) the city of Lacedemon was of 
short duration: it had not its founda- 
tion in humanity. The human race 
no longer acknowledges it. It re- 
quires ages to mature the human spe- 
cies; and the Spartans, who were ci- 
tizens, not being men, disappear by 
that force of nature which cannot 
long support what contradicts its 
energy. I behold in my imagination, 
a nobler monument between the two 
worlds. It arises out of the bosom of 
the Atlantic Sea, It looks to Ame- 
rica, and to Europe. It issurmounted 
by the noble image of Franklin. His 
hands inscribe each side of the pyra- 
mid with these simple words: ‘«* Men 
love men, be free—and open to all 
the gates of your country.” Legis- 
lators of humanity, let thy American 
co-patriots hear it! France has heard 
it: she repeats the accents, and the 
universe awakes *, 

The fire which the philosopher of 
nature ceased not to cherish in Phila- 
delphia, and which has spread very 
far its regenerating heat, has lighted 
up in the souls of men, not the sparks 
of the personal virtues only, but has 
spread the fire of public liberty, the 
life of nations. From the borders ot 
America, Franklin, with eyes atten- 
tively fixed on the political operations 
in the metropolises of Europe, mark- 
ed their excesses, traced the course of 
their errors, observed the just discon- 
tents whieh their harassing measures 
created, noticed the patience of the 





* It will be recollected, that this pa- 
negyric was pronounced before the 
deputies of the National Assembly, &c. 
&c. on July 21, 1790. 
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people ready to bear the load, eneou- 
raged and strengthened the friends of 
liberty; but preached moderation and 
“apg till injustice and violence could 
92 no longer borne, and announced 
the inevitable revolution. His wis- 
dom, combined with the folly of go- 
vernment, by predicting liberty ac- 
complished it; and his brethren the 
Americans, who felt themselves cru- 
elly oppressed, but thought them- 
selves at a great distance from inde- 
pendence, were already in the com- 
prehension of his genius, the first 
free citizens in the universe. 

The English Ministers fearing the 
influence and ascendency of this great 
man, in conformity to their corrupt 
system, persuaded themselves, that 
by granting to him one of the lucra- 
tive employments, at their disposal 
in the colonies, they should secure 
his interest to keep them under the 
yoke. He was appointed by the 
King director general of the Ameri- 
can port.with England. He saw in 
this useful office the benefit of his 
country united with his own. No 
apprehension of draining off by a re- 
voleiion this source of personal riches, 
weakened his zeal for the liberty of 
his brethren. Before the event was 
fully ripe, he could perfect an estab- 
lishment the most favourable to the 
activity of commerce and the com- 
munication of ideas, and particularly 
calculated to bring men together. He 
perceived that bis exertions of this 
nature, would themselves accelerate 
the liberation of America. He found 
himself authorized by his post to 
transport himself, continually, from 
the metropolis to all the districts of 
the colonies. He travelled to disco- 
ver the general dispositions of the 
people, to manage them with wis- 
dom, prudently and cautiously to in- 
crease the dread of oppression, and 
to ripen, without violence, the ten- 
dency of the public mind for the re- 
covery of the rights of men and of 
citizens. Some sentences, big with 
a great meaning, which could not be 
forgotten and served to ferment its 
generous thoughts, dropt in the even- 
ing at inns, on the road with his fel- 
low-travellers, among a number of 
patriots, eager to see him, fufticed 
for him to lay at every step the foun- 
dations of his country in the soul. 


32 


Not one virtue of Franklin was 
carried to an extreme. His own good 
fortune was secured by his principles 
and by his exertions for the public 
interests. By destroying an oppres- 
Sive government, of whose personal 
favours he had availed himself, more 
for the public benefit than his own 
emolument, he must lose, it is true, 
the means of riches. But his na- 
tive simplicity of manners and _ his 
prudent economy would always pro- 
cure him a fortune sufficient to live 
at his ease; and he dreaded great opu- 
lence, either for himself or his tel- 
low-citizens. On this account he 
had no sacrifice to make. It will be 
thought, perhaps, that it was not 
generous to make advantage of the 
gifts of the court, and by their means 
to aim at the subversion of its power ; 
but this would be to cramp the su- 
blime genius of a sage within the di- 
mensions of vulgar minds. Franklin 
had two points in view; either to 
bring England, in its perfect inte- 
grity, to rise to the principles of civil 

iberty ; or to elevate his own coun- 

try to that height. If he had suc- 
ceeded in the first, which would have 
yielded to him the greatest pleasure, 
the parliament of England would have 
been a full national and colonial re- 
presentation; the King of England 
would have executed the legal will of 
the citizens of the two continents ; 
and the perfect combination of the 
legislative power of both, and of the 
executive power in one only, would 
have realized to Great Britain that 
fine constitution which is destined to 
bless France. 

It was not possible to Jead the go- 
vernment of London to this perfec- 
tion but by the most spirited remon- 
strances of the colonies. He served 
then, by his principles, the metro- 
polis and the court, by preparing the 
causes which would have raised the 
glory of the parliament and the King, 
and have secured the happiness of the 
empire. But if the British system 
would maintain itself without relent- 
ing, if the court would obstinately 

ursue its wishes of crushing the co- 
onies; if the good patriots of oppo- 
sition in England could not turn the 
scale against corrupt citizens, sold to 
rministerial despotism, then the in- 
ferior personal considerations could 
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not move him. America must give 
a great exampleto the universe. The 
cause of the people must be revenged ; 
and liberty must erect its standard or 
another hemisphere. Thus all the 
views of Franklin are reconciled to 
truth and justice: and whatever was 
the last determination of the oppres- 
sors, he either served them by in- 
ducing them to change their measures 
and become citizens, or he served 
for ever humanity, by establishing the 
first government, perfectly free, that 
had ever existed in the world. 





LEWIS THE SIXTEENTH. 

THE fellowing character of the last 
King of France is from the Annual 
Register (1793), just published by 
Messrs. Rivington. Not only the 
ability with which it is drawn up, but 
the circumstance of its being the only 
attempt, we believe, to describe the 
qualities and attainments of this un- 
fortunate prince, renders it peculiarly 
interesting. Having narrated the trial 
and execution of the king—‘* Thus 
fell,” continues the historian, ‘* Lewis 
the XVIth. in the 39th year of his 
age, and the 19th of his reign; and 
with him fell the monarchy of France, 
which under three dynasties, had ex- 
isted nearly fifieen centuries. So 
strong, at the time of his accession, 
was the general sentiment in his fa- 
vour, that he was greeted with the 
title of Lewis the Desired. Nor, 
though afterwards branded with every 


term of obliquy, did he ever merit 


the hatred of his subjects. In some 
measure he resembled our Charles the 
First, to whose history he paid great 
attention. A comparison, however, 
of their conduct, when inyolved in 
difficulties, is highly favourable to 
the English sovereign, Charles main- 
tained, with vigour and by arms, a 
contest of some years duration; and, 
when at length overcome, still pre- 
serving his native dignity, uniformly 
refused to acknowledge the authorit 

of that usurped jurisdiction by which 
he was pe He Jost his crown 
and life, but he preserved inviolate 
the reputation of active courage and 
unconquerable spirit. Lewis may, 
perhaps with more propriety, be com- 
pared to the Sixth Henry. With 
greater abilities than Henry, he had, 
in some parts of his character and 
4 
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situation, a strong similarity to that 
monarch. Both were. pious; both 
diffident of themselves, and there- 
fore easily swayed by others, espoused 
princesses of elevated minds; both 
were driven from their thrones by re- 
bellion, and both perished by an un- 
timely death. 

The understanding of Lewis was 
much above mediocrity; he had ac- 
quired a vast fund of knowledge by 
reading ; his memory was remarkably 
tenacious; and his judgment in ar- 
ranging, combining, and applying, 
what his memory had retained, was 
often displayed in a manner that was 
highly creditable to him, On there- 
lative state and interests of France 
and the European powers, his in- 
formation was by no means inconsi- 
derable. History and geography were 
two of his favourite studies. ‘To the 
former he paid much attention; and 
such was his proficiency in the latter, 
that the detailed instructions to the 
ill-fated navigator Perouse were drawn 
up by his own hand: he was, indeed, 
pr eae io be the best geographer in 
his kingdom. With some of the me- 
chanical arts he was also well ac- 
quainted, and even occasionally prac- 
tised them. 

In his moral conduct he was unim- 
peachable. Just, beneficent, a good 
husband, a good father, and a lover 
of his people ; he would, had he lived 
in an age less turbulent, when the 
higher talents are not required in a 
ruler, have done honour to a throne. 
He did not satisfy himself with mere 
morality, which, when unsupported 
by religion, is little to be depended 
upon. His piety too was exemplary ; 
the faith in which he and his ances- 
tors had been educated, he followed 
with sincerity and warmth, but with- 
out any mixture of ill-directed and 
uncharitable zeal. On the mercy 
and goodness of the Deity he relied 
with unfeigned confidence. ‘That re- 
liance ‘afforded him consolation in the 
Jatter stormy period of his reign, and 
fortitude in the hour of death. It en- 
abled him to triumph over slander, 
captivity, and the grave. 

But, numerous as his virtues cer- 
tainly were, there was one master- 
fault which ran through and _ vitiated 
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out which, the greatest virtues are 
sometimes worse than useless. A 
monarch should know as well how to 
make himself feared as loved: in 
vulgar minds mere affection soon de- 
generates into something bordering 
upon contempt. His orders can 
never be disobeyed, or slighted with- 
out prejudice to himself. Lewis 
yielded at those very moments when 
he should most vigorously have en- 
forced obedience; when he should 
fully have asserted his authority, or. 
abandoned life and authority together 5 
passive courage he possessed, but 
not active. 

Yet even this had its rise in a fault, 
but it was a fault of so amiable a na- 
ture, that it can hardly be censured 
without pain. It arose from the ex- 
treme horror which he always felt 
of shedding human blood. Looking, 
however, to the situation in which_ 
they are placed, and the high pur- 
poses for which they hold that situa- 
tion, sovereigns ought to consult, 
not their feelings, but their duties. 
Blind and indiscriminate mercy is, 
in its effects, the worst of cruelties. 
Humanity itself, imperiously com- 
mands the punishment of thosewho 
wantonly and wickedly violate the 
laws on which social order is founded ; 
and by giving a loose to the most vio- 
lent passions of man, reduce him toa 
state of worse than savage nature, 
since it has all the bad qualities of 
savage existence without any of its 
virtues. The monarch is the guar- 
dian of the state, and the safety of 
the state is put to the hazard, when 
traitors are allowed to conspire with 
impunity. Nor will the king who 
tolerates treason long remain a king. 

The unfortunate Lewis fell a victim 
to his ignorance of this truth. In his 
fall he drew down the greatest evils 
not only upon his own country, but 
also upen a considerable part of Eu- 
rope. That clemency, which he so 
injudiciously shewed to rebellious 
subjects, cost the lives of the bravest, 
the wisest, and noblest characters of 
the times in which they lived,; cover- 
ed Frauce with scaffolds and blood ; 
shook, to their foundations, some of 
the oldest established governments ; 
and involved others in total destruc- 


the whole of his conduct; he want- tion. His fate will operate asa lesson 


ed that firmness and decision, with- 
Uniyersat Mac. Vou. VI. 


to all sovereigns, to extinguish, with 
E 
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a. decided -hand, the first embers of 
sedition; ‘and happy will it be for 
mankind, if the caution thus inspired, 
does hot, sooner or later, degenerate 
into a gloomy and suspicious tyranny, 
which, under pretence of resisting 
innovation, may discourage all re- 
form, and strike the safest and most 
deadly blows at the very existence of 
freedom itself. History, while it 
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ranks Lewis with those who were 
worthy of being enrolled among saints 
and martyrs, must lament that he 
lived in an age, and among a people, 
when all the vigorous talents of a 
Henry the Fourth would not have 
been more than sufficient to preserve, 
unimpaired, the dignity of the sove- 
reign, and, by that dignity, the peace 
and welfare of his subjects. 


CRITICISM. 

The Life of Thomas Dermody: inter- cates, rather as a dependant whom 
spersed with Pieces of original their bounty had calied into notice, 
Poetry, €c. and containing a Series than as one whose merit entitled him 
of Correspondence with several emi- to rank in consideration with them- 
nent Characters. By James Grant selves. He was not weaned from un- 
Raymond ; 2 vols. becoming associations; he was not 
SINCE the detail of the life of taught the value of respectability; he 

Savage, by Dr. Jobnson, there has was not properly encouraged to think 
appeared no publication so interesting well of himself. He might be their 
as the present Memoirs of Derruody. guest, but he was never the companion 
He is Savage in a humbler garb, of people of character. Men are not 
whom he excels in nothing but his seen willingly to contribute to the 
genius. He displays all the errors, superiority of each other. Ability, 
faults, and vices of his memorable therefore, dreaded as well as adinired, 
predecessor, in the annals of eccentri- and hated because feared, is oftener 
city and misery; he is equally pre- obstructed than forwarded in its pros 
suming, equally petulant, equally re- gress towards distinction. 

gardlegs of the forms and the decen- _ These observations are offered in 

cies of society, and, of course, equally justice to the memory of a bard, whose 

unfortunate. defects few will be found to extenu- 

It is, however, impossible to rise ate; and also in order to obviate the 
from the ‘perusal of the work, now objections with which his example 
under consideration, without many seems calculated to supply those who 
reflections, suggested by its contents, protest against the patronization of 
of which, while some are painful to talents in general. — It is infinitel 
the heart, some are instructive and easier to suppose, that a multitude 
useful. To those who are emulous are indisposed to attend to the claims 
of poetical distinction, and who flat- of unprotected genius, than to believe 
ter themselves with being drawn from that any claimants are wholly incapa- 
the obscurity of poverty by the fos- ble of being redressed. This class of 
tering hand of patronage, we sincerely mankind, always undervalued and 
recommend an attentive meditation rejected, has been too long at variance 
of this history of a once favourite with the interests of civilized com- 
poet. If Dermody was sufliciently munities! 

faulty, his protectors do not appear (Thomas, the eldest of three sons 

to have been altogether faultless. He of Nicholas Dermody, who was de- 

had many advisers, and some patrons; scended from a respectable family in 
but few friends. He was toooftenre- the South of Ireland, was born at 
minded of his origin, too little allow- Enmis, in the county of Clare, Janu- 
ance was made for the impetuous ary the 17th, 1775. For some years 
hopefulness of youth, and the method after his settling at Ennis, whefe he 
was not pursued by which a person maintained the reputation of being 
of his temper was most likely to be an excellent classical teacher, the fa- 
reclaimed from'misconduct. He was ther of the poet lived in comfort: but, 
frequently made to feel the obliga- from whatever cause (adds Mr. Ray- 
tions conferred on him; and he was mond), he at length grew uneasy. in 
treated, by some of his best adyo- his mind, and flew for temporary re- 
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lief to the bottle, &c. ‘ Thomas 
Dermody,” says a writer in the Edin- 
burgh Review, ‘‘ was the son of a 
tippling school-master.” We have 
heard, indeed, from a gentleman 
whose veracity is unquestionable *, 
and whose information was obtained 
from the most autlrentic sources, that 
Dermody’s subsequent calamities in 
life were to be traced to the habit he 
early acquired from the example of 
his unhappy parent, of drinking in 
low and dissipated companies. Be- 
fore, therefore, he had attained his 
tenth year, when he had become an 
excellent scholar, and composed a 
Monody on the Decease of a Brother, 
poor young Dermody had, at the 
same time, made a most alarming 
proficiency in the school of drunken- 
ness! 

Shortly after the decease of his bro- 
ther (1785), our poet formed the ex- 
traordinary determination of quitting 
his paternal home, which he actually 
accomplished; setting out from his 
father’s with one shirt and two shil- 
lings in his pocket, and, by the good 
otiices of a carrier, whom he overtook 
on the road, arriving safe in the heart 
of the city of Dublin t. Who does 
not perceive, in this proceeding, a 
kind of mental infatuation, and a 
restlessness of disposition which 
wholly incapacitated its possessor 
for the peaceable pursuits of ordinary 
life? Seciy thing in Dermody was 
oremature, out of the usual calcu- 
ations on human action, but corres- 
ponding with the peculiar bias of his 
natural temper, and the brevity of 
his mortal career. 

Before, however, Dermody met 
with his friendly carrier, when but 
a few miles from his native village, 


and, ‘ while pleasingly contemplat- 





* The Rev. Hugh Boyd, under whose 


The Life of Thomas Dermody. 


ing the scenes which his fancy sug- 
gested,” he at last “* recollected that 
it would be proper for him to look 
about for a lodging; but no tcken of 
any such retreat could be discovered, 
except the languid glimmer of a lone 
cottage, standing in a dark avenue; 
and to this he turned wiih the utmost 
speed. 

‘© As soon as he entered the wretched 
hut, he discovered a corpse in the mid- 
dle of the floor, on a few unshaped 
boards which were intended for a cof- 
fin; at the foot of which sat five chil- 
dren sobbing and murmuring, while an 
emaciated female hung over the head of 
it in silent grief. Dermody stood dur- 
ing some minutes amazed ; and was on 
the point of retiring from a spectacle 
which to him was equally distressing 
and mysterious, when the woman, lift- 
ing up an eye of heaviness and of the 
meekest resignation, beckoned him to a 
seat near the hearth, where some expir 
ing embers cast a melancholy gleam. 
She again sunk into her former state, 
and uttered several incoherent speeches, 
which he could not distinctly hear; 
but from which he gathered that she 
was grandmother to the little mourners, 
that she had seen happy days though 
now in misery and want, and that the 

rson deceased was her daughter. 
his dismal scene deeply affected Der- 
mody; and, wiping the tear from his 
eye, he put his hand into his pocket, gave 
one of ais shillings (the haif of all his 
worldly store) to the old woman, and 
with a sigh of sympathy took his leave, 
He had not walked many yards from the 
door, before he returned with the ex- 
cuse of having left his cane; but in re- 
ality to gratify the finest feelings of hu- 
manity, by pressing Ais /ast shilling in- 
to the hands of the unfortunate and 
aged woman. 

** Careless of repose, he once more 
took the road, and proceeded on his 


# tuition Dermody was afterwards placed journey, till he came to the ruins of an 
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by the Countess of Moira. 

+ Dermody, among his little re- 
sources for this expedition, took with 
him a volume of ‘*‘Tom Jones,” which, 
he often since said, had determined 
him on this adventure! It was about 
the end of his tenth year, that he thus 
a, into the troubled ocean of 
elie, 


old monastery, within whose dilapidated 
walls he determined to await the dawn 
of day.” 

We leave this trait of young Der- 
mody’s character to the contempla- 
tion of our readers. His short life is 
uncommonly eventful, and we shall 
therefore resume our account of it, 

(To be continued) 









HAYMARKET. —On Wednesday 
evening, July QO, a Comedy, in three 
acts, entitled Five Miles off; or, The 
Finger Post, from the successful pen 
of Mr. T. Dibdin, was performed for 
the first time, and received with great 
applause. 

DRAMATIS PERSONS: 
Mr. Kalendar - Mr. Fawcett 
Edw. Frankland Mr. Rar 
Mr. Sordid - - Mr. Grove 
Mr. Flail - - Mr. Cuarman 
Laurence Luckiess Mr. De Camp 
Johnny Spriggins Mr. Matnews 
Flourish - - - Mr. Liston 
Carpenter - Mr. Dexrmawn 
Mary - - - - Mis. Matruews 
Jane - - - - Mrs. Gripes 
Miss Prue - - Mrs. PowEun 
Laura- - + - Miss Tyrer. 

The plot is detailed as follows :— 
Young Frankland is cheated of the pro- 
perty of his father, by Sordid, a roguish 
steward, and is in consequence rejected 
by Farmer Flail, as the suitor of his 
daughter, who, however, promises he 
shall have her, when he can contrive 
to become the possessor of a freehold 
estate. Old Kalendar, his friend, over- 
hearing this promise, actually builds 
him a wooden house in the forest, 
which, by a local character, becomes 
freehold, and it happens that he builds 
it on the very spot where Sordid had 
concealed, during a journey, the title 
deeds of old Frankland’s property, which 
by this means fal] into the hands of his 
son, and enable him to conciliate the 
consent of Flail to his union with his 
daughter. ° 

‘The-e is apother plot, arising from a 
robbery committed on old Sordid. ‘The 
thicf, to avoid being recognized, leaves 
his great coat hanging an a finger-post 
in the high road. A lost son of Sordid 
picks it up during a shower, and heing 
nistaken by old Serdid for the robber, 












































ORIGIN. 


ODE, written in a SPONGING HOUSE. 
june 8, 1804. 


And no traces of freedom I find, 
Save the freedom that thought caa re- 
store— 


The intangible rights of the mind ! 


[ 36 ] 
- THE DRAMA. 


WELL! the turnkey has made fast the door, 
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is ultimately discovered to be his son. 


The real thief is present incog. at the 


apprehension of young Sordid, who 
goes under the name of Laurence Luck- 
less, and excites much pleasaatrv by 
the old gentleman’s blunder. This 
scene seems to have been suggested by 
the incident of the highwayman in 
Humphry Clinker. The fiager-post is 
erected by-an Irish carpenter, but is so 
low that he gives ita moveable head, 
that it may give way when any person 
runs. against it; and thus reverses its 
directions. Mr. Dibdin generally con- 
trives to divert as by the whim of his 
jokes, and the comicaluess of his sitn- 
ations. To this extent, he has com- 
pletely succecded in the present co- 
medy. There is no strong satire, no 
object of morality illustrated, nor any 
great strength of interest ; but, as usual, 
there is wit and sentiment, and if the 
latter is now and then obvious, it is 
always laudable and well directed. 
There are also some pleasant hits at 
fashionable errors, which were well re- 
ceived. 

The only full drawn character is that 
of Kalendar; he is an astronomer, and 
natural philosopher, aud has formerly 
been an almanack maker. The cha- 
racter is written with much neatness, 
and Faweett played it with all that 
strong and effective humour which al- 
ways distinguishes him. Liston, as a 
quaker, had a comic song, and Miss 
Tyrer a ballad, which were both much 
enjoyed. 

The moveable finger-post was a lu- 
dicrous idea, and produced some whim- 
sical consequences. In allusion to the 
mansion he had erected, Mr. Fawceit 
concludes the comedy with remarking, 
that their fabric was of slender mate- 
rials; but he trusted it would meet 
with approbation, as being only in- 
tended ror a summer-house. 


L POETRY. 


Ev'n the:e windows, as though “twere 

‘That here the bright sun should intrude, 
Still scrupling his beams to admit, 

Almost the sweet daylight exclude. 
"Tis cold! to my room I retire: 

Here colde~, me thinks, than below, 
1 gladly would ask for a fire, 

But shrink at rhe score I should owe. 
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Ye senates! ye judges! declare, 
Who hold in these trifles the sway, 
Is it justice to double the fare, - 
When the pocket feels nothing to pay ? 


Recovering misfortune’s first shock, 
I venture for supper te call: 

No bell—with my boot-heel I knock ; 
Politeness forbids me to bawl. 

Spare feast for a table outspread !— 
Where, seated in grandeur forlorn, 
With gin, soup, and porter, and bread, 

I fill up the chasm since mprn. 
Forlorn—the dark picture recal ! 

While sympathy beam’d from her eye, 
If othersmy sorrows appal, 

The woman who loves, still is nigh. 
Forlorn—though unwelcome the scene, 


Original Poetry. 
A REPLY To a QUARTO VOLUME, 


SOME say— The evils of the nation 
Flow from excessive population : 
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Bring no more children to the birth!” 


Others exclaim, with consternation, 
Tracing the curses of creation, 


“ Alas! a few engross the earth !” 


ADDRESS to the Members of the JEN- 


NERIAN INSTITUTION, extracted 
from a M. S. Poem, by W. Hottowary, 
Author of the “ Peasant’s Fate,’ * Scenes 
of Youth,” &c. 


One friend, too, the sad gloom would "TWAS Jenner’s mind devis’d the bound- 


chear ; 
And, lo! undeterr’d and serene 
Another for friendship appear. 
They are gone, and I hasten to rest: 
O sleep! my worn eyelids compose. 
In vain—by reflection distrest, 
I start from the mind’s fever’d doze ! 
Come morning! but morning can rise 
With no pleasing enchantment for me, 
No mists shall disperse at my sighs, 
No dews at my presence shall flee. 
And yer could fondly believe, 
Were the tale of my sufferings made 
known, 
Not a few o’ér my fate then would grieve, 
As though the dire tale were their own! 
But, ah! my rude journey is cast 
Where peril and evil surround, 
Where no sunshine attcmpers the blast, 


less plan, 


Which one day shall deliver grateful man 
From that terrific, unrelenting pest, 
Which rears, in every clime, its serpent 


crest; 


Which long has shed its poisons round the 


world, 


And countless thousands to destruction 


hurl’d. 


On ice-pil’d hills, beneath the frigid zone, 
In savage woods, to trav’ller yet unknown, 
‘The wand’ring clans, that late the plague 


had fled, 


Returning wide the welcome tidings spread, 
Inter their dead, their ruin’d huts repair, 
, And all their rude domestic comforts share. 


The dark Malay, o’er long Sumatra’s shore, 
And isles round which the orient ‘billows 


roar, 


From the storm where no refuge is found. Far as the keel of commerce cuts the wave, 
AMICUS, And bears along the ventreus and the 
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EPIGRAM 
TO AN OFFICIOUS FRENCEMAN. 


SINCE, bending ever o’er may chair, 
Politeness bids you laugh and chatter, 

i wish politeness would forbear, 
Spluttering, my dinner to bespatter! 
LEO. 


_— 


SYNONYME. 


CRIED Nell to her spou e, with a tongue 
quite in glee, 

*¢ Still, ’twixt export and transport no dif- 
ference I see !” 

“ No dilerence, my dear !—could I see you 
exported— 


«* Excuse me!—but Oh! I should then be 
transported!” 
LEO, 


brave, 
To all his race, in ewry region round, 
Imparts the wound’rous treasure he has 
found. 


With rev’rence low, the sons of Brahma 


. bow, 

And take the blessing from the sacred 
cow ; 

So Providence ordains, that error’s road 

Shall lead its votaries to truth’s abode, 

That minds, alone by nature’s light en- 

ued, 

May see their interest, and embrace their 
good. 

The worshippers of Budda, in the shade 

Of cinnamon or nutmeg’s spicy glade, 

With thanks and vows their deity adore, 

That spotted death shal! haunt their groves 
no more. 

E’en China’s jealous monarch, thron’d on 
high, 

In awful state that checks th’ inquiring 
eyes 
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Bends fiom his height, with no ungracious 


ear, 
The voice of British charity to hear ; 
Extends the golden sceptre of command, 
And sends her sovereign gift around his 
land. 


What tho’ insensible to human woes, 
The niggard soul of interest would op- 


pose— 
Tho” dark design obstruct the lib’ral 

scheme, 
And prejudice should plot, or ignorance 

ezm— 


Ye tender parents, with unbiass’d zeal, 
Attend your infant-offspring’s future weal, 
Lend ye your aid life s evil to redress, 
And late posterity your 1.ame shall bless. 
Ye men of science, stil] with irgus eyes 
Watch over, and preserve the sacred prize, 
Lest tho’ the work be done—the foe be 
slain— 
In future times he rear his head again, 
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And ravag’d nations, in an evil hour, 

(Lost the grand charm) shall sink beneath 
his pow’r. 

Cherish the blessings, ye who know its 
worth ! 

Ye legislators! send your mandate forth, 

Wherever flag is rear’d, or sail unfurl’d, 

‘Yo guide and guard its progress round the 
world, 

While men of wicked hearts and bloody 
hands, 

For guilty laurels desolate the Jands, 

O!be it yours De-truction’ss chemes tomar, 

Your, to repair the dreadful waste of war ; 

Amidst a world of bitterness and strife, 

‘To cultivate the growth of human life, 

Till popuiation, beauty, health, combine, 

And round your brows immortal glories 
twine. 


eeteiensecneeneentiedl 


THE NEW 

[Specifications of patents are requested to 
be sent tothe Editor before the 18th of 
the month, if an insertion in the first 
number is desired. ] % 

Mr. MALCOLM COIWAN's, for 
Improvements in the Construction 
of Sails for Vessels of all Descrip- 
tions. Dated June 11, 1805.— 

These improvements are described in 

the fullowing manner, viz. The ails 

are to be made of canvass, or any other 
proper substance, or material, with the 
eloths or seams horizontal, with a reef 
orreefs at. the foot, according to the use 
they are intended for, and are to be so 
constructed, as to reef or reduce at the 
foot, or lower parts, as well as at the 
head, or upper parts, and to have as 
many reefs as may be thought neces- 
sary. The reefs are to be made with or 
without bands at:the fore or afterpart of 
the sails, to reef or reduce and set again 
by means of the bands, eyelet-hcles, 
ropes, lines, points, robins, gaskets, 
blocks, thimbles, cringles, and hanks, 
all, oras many of which as may be re- 

uired, aecording to the dimensions of 
the sailsand other circumstances. The 
bands to be either roped or not, as may 
be found necessary. 

Advantages proposed ty these im- 
provements :—To enable ships to reef 
their courses in a few minutes when on 
a lee shore in stormy weather, when it 
may be necessary to reduce the sails, at 
the same time dangerous to take their 





—_ 
PATENTS. 
effect of the ship by hauling them up, te 
reef them on the yard; er, when the 
ships’ erews are reduced by sickness, by 
part of them being in prizes, or em- 
ployed on shore, or weakened by labour 
or fatigue; in gales of wind, in frosty 
weather, when it is difficult to handle 
the sail, in merchants’ ships with few 
seamen, and partly manned with inva- 
lids, Lasears, Indians, or Negroes, &c. 
&c. The sails can be hauled up and 
set again in less time, as one part of the 
sail 1s taken off or set again at a time, 
and consequently receives less of the 
force of the wind. When ships are 
obliged to carry a press of sail in squally 
weather, in cliace, or other occasions, 
the sails may be reefed and set again in 
a minute, without starting tack or 
sheet, or risque of splitting; if a sail 
should split m one part, it would be 
stopped by the reef bands. When the 
sail is hauled up, it will be almost 
furled to the yard, from the buntline 
being brought abaft the sail, and bent 
to the cringles on the rope of the reef- 
band: ‘The weight of the reefs is re- 
moved from the yard to the foot of the 
sail, without increasing the strain on 
the yards. The sails being reduced at 
the foot instead of the head, will stand 
longer and better in a gale of wind, as 
the squarest part of the sail is taken off 
when reefed. When carrying sail in 
action, these sails can be hauled up at 
the lower part out of the way of the 
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fire from the guns, or in fishing the 
anchor, as the fore-sail is very often in 
the way, particularly ta leeward. ‘The 
expense of these sails will be less, and 
they will last longer from not being so 
liable to split in hauling up or setting ; 
half-worn sails are worth altering, as 
there will be a considerable saving in 
the wear and tear of the sails. Ships 
with these sails will make quicker 
voyages from the safety with which 
they can carry sail by day or night, and 
jn many situations would be in perfect 
safety, when ships with the old sails 
migiit be utterly lost. 


Mr. Martin Cawood, Brass and 
Jron Founder; for an Improvement 
in the manufacturing of Metallic 
Cocks, for conveying and stopping 
of Liquids, Dated May 15, 1800. 

This investion is described in the fol- 

lowing manner: Instead of casting the 

cocks of brass, which has hitherto been 
the practice, cast them of iron, and 
face, plate, bush, or cover with brass, 
or bell metal, or such like metal, or 
composition of metals, those parts of 
the piston and cylinder which come in 
contact with each other when the cock 
isin use. This facing, plating, bush- 
ing, or covering, to be fastened on by 
cementing, tinning, soldering, or braz- 
ing, and the piston and cylinder are 
fitted with each other in the usual way. 

Olservations :—The common com- 
position for brass cocks, which is made 
of copper and lead, is found, by expe- 
rience, not adapted to bear the extremes 
of heated steam and a cold or frosty at- 
mosphere. The copper being saturated 
with a large proportion of lead, its pro- 
perties are made tender, and easily sus- 
ceptible of expansion and contraction 
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by heat and cold, which causes the 


cocks frequently to burst. The lead 
also makes the metal cloggy, and by a 
very small heat will strike to the sur- 
face; consequently a great deal of fric- 
tion is produced, which very often so 
fastens the cock that it cannot be turn- 
ed, or takes away the smoothness 
which ought to remain in the piston 
and cylinder, avd then the cock is uses 
less, not being air-tight. Cocks, plated 
as above spcciiied, are not liable to these 
objections, as it is universally allowed 
by ail engineers, that good soft iron is 
found to stand better than any other 
metal the extremes of heat and cold; 
hence steam cylinders and hot water 
pumps for engines are now made wholl 
of that* metal. The metal also with 
which the piston and cylinder of these 
cocks are plated, being of small weight, 
the patentee can afford to make it of 
such superior quality, that the objec- 
tions made against common cock-metal 
cannot apply to his mixture, which is 
made of bell-metal, wherein no lead is 
used. Common cocks, when out of 
repair, are in general sold as old metal; 
for when they are ground two or three 
times, the hole in the piston is so low 
in the cylinder that it will not admit a 
sufficient quantity of fluid equal to the 
bore of the cock, but in ‘aun plated 
cocks, when the piston is worn too low 
(which wiil rarely be the case, owi 
to the superior quality and hardness 
of the metal which comes in contact 
when in use) the piston or cylinder can 
be plated at a trifling expense, and the 
cocks rendered as good as new: this m 
large cocks, for which this invention is 
more especially adapted, will be a very 
great saving. 





PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED BODIES. 


THE Anniversary of the Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts, Manu- 
factures, and Commerce, was held at 
their house in the Adelphi, on the 27th 
of May last, for the distribution of pre- 
miums and rewards; his Grace the 
Duke of Norfolk, the President, took 
the chair, and the meeting was ho- 
noured by the presence of the Baroness 
de Tott, Count Woronzow, the Swed- 


| ish, Portuguese, and Hessian Ambas- 


sadors, and as many persons of distinc- 
tion and ladies of fashion were present 


as the great room would hold. At 
twelve o’clock the chair was taken, and 
the business commenced with an ora- 
tion by Dr. Charles Taylor, the princi- 
< secretary, on the patriotic views and 
abours of this society since its estae 
blishment in 1754; in the course of 
which he noticed the principal objects 
of — utility, which the premiums 
and bounties, as time to time given 
by the society, had brought to light 
and perfected ; and entered into minute 
details on the design and objects of the 
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premiums awarded in the present ses- 
sion. ‘The worthy secretary’ observed, 
that the _permission which the society 
gave in 1760, for the artists of that day 
to exhibit their pictures in the society’s 
room, gave rise to that noble annual 
exhibition since made in the Royal 
Academy's apartments in Somerset- 
house; and he took the opportunity of 
paying a just tribute of respect to the 
memory of the late Mr. James Barry, 
the sublime productions of whose pen- 
eil decerated the society’s room, and 
whose remains were deposited in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, between those of Sir 
Christopher Wren, and Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds. After the different premiums 
had been adjudged, the Duke of Nor- 
folk rose, and, in a short speech, thanked 
the company for their polite attention 
to the ane | of the business; and ad- 
yerting to the distinguished foreigners 
present, concluded with a handsome 
compliment to the attention paid by the 
Emperor of Russia to the arts of peace, 
and particularly to the talents and pro- 
ductions of Englishmen. 

The rewards conferred by the So- 
ciety were presented to the respective 
candidates by his Grace the Duke of 
Norfolk, the president, in the following 
order: 

IN AGRICULTURE. 

To J. C. Curwen, esq. M. P. Wark- 
ington Hall, for agricultural improve- 
mepts; the gold medal. 

Yo Richard Phillips, esq. Twn-y- 
Rhos, near Oswestry, for improving 
waste land, class 45; the gold me- 
dal, 

To J.G. Calthrop, esq. Gosberton, 
Lincolnshire, for the cultivation of 
spring wheat, class 23; the geld medal. 

To Mr.J.S.Wade, Benhul, near Sax- 
mundham, Suffolk, for planting osiers, 
class 12; the gold medal. 

To Charles Layton, esq. Reedham 
Hall, Norfolk, for comparative culture 
of turnips, class 20; the silver medal. 

To Mr. W. Chetham, Mellor Moor, 
Derbyshire, for improving waste land, 
the silver medal. 

To Mr. Robert Salmon, Woburn, 
Bedfordshire, for remarks in pruniug 
thmber wees; the silver Medal. 

IN CHEMISTRY. 

To Mr. Charles Wilson, 6, Worces- 
ter-street, Borough, for a method of 
euring damp walls, ten guineas. 

Te My. Sabastian Grandi, 6, Brown- 
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low-street, Long-acre, for colours and 
materials for painting, the silver me- 
dal. 

IN POLITE ARTS. 

To her Serene Highness the Margra- 
vene of Brandenburgh Anspach, and 
Bareith, &e. &c. for a model in bas relief 
of the late Margrave, the silver medal. 

To Miss Folks, Cavendish-square, for 
miniature paintings, the silver medal. 

To Mr. J. B. Lane, 18, Upper Gros- 
venor-street, for an historical drawing 
of Alexander attacking the Persians, 
after crossing the Granicus. 

To Miss. H. A. Jackson, Hanover- 
street, Hanover-square, for a drawing 
from nature of a lady bathing, class 
100; the gold medal. 

To Miss Hillier, Stoke Park, Guild- 
ford, for a drawing of flowers from 


nature, the — silver pallet. " 


To Miss Francillon, Norfolk-street, 
for a drawing of flowers from nature, 
the greater silver pallet. 

To Miss S. C. Day, Lower Bryan- 
ston-street, for an original drawing of 
Augustus entering the apartment of 
Cleopatra, the smaller silver pallet. 

To Mr. G. Gutch, Oxtord, for a 
drawing of Wrexham, class 99 ; the sil- 
ver medal. 

To Mr. P. M. French, Great Alie- 
street, for an architectural drawing, 
the smaller silver pallet. 

To Mr. A. Raimback, Warreri-street, 
for a line engraving of punishments in 
Tartarus, class 107; the gold pallet. 

To Mr. L. Clennel, Twickenham- 


common, for an engraving on wood of 


a battle, class 110; the gold pallet. 

To Mr. Branston, Wrinyatt-street, 
for an engraving on wood of ‘ascene in 
the comedy of Measure for Measure, 
the smaller silver pallet. 

To Miss Mary Hay, Chandos-street, 
for a drawing of the Ecce Homo, class 
100; the silver medal, set in gold. 

To Miss Zornlin, Newington-place, 
Kenningion, for a drawing of an An- 
tigone, the greater silver pallet. 

To Miss Bever!y, Spring-gardens, for 
a drawing of a landscape, the smaller 
silver pallet. 

To Mr. J. S. Halfpenny, 59, Stafford- 
place, Pimlico, for a drawing of the 
Antinous, class 105; the greater silver 
pallet. 

“To Mr. George Corbould, 70, John- 
street, foradrawing of an antique statue, 
the smaller silver pallcy. 
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To Mr. John Romney, 10, Warren- 
street, for a drawing of outlines, class 
102; the smaller silver pallet. 

To Miss Andree, Hatton-garden, for 
a portrait of a lady, in oils, the greater 
silver palet, 

To Miss Sarah Benwell, Oxford, for 
a drawing of our Saviour on the Cross, 
the greater silver pallet. 

To Miss E. Scott, St. James’s-street, 
Brighton, for a drawing of the Virgin 
and Child, the greater silver pallet. 

To Miss M. A. Barron, New Lon- 
don-street, Tottenham-court-road, for 
a drawing of the death of Socrates, the 
smaller ter pallet. 

To Mr. Richard Neate, Hadley, who 
is crippled in all his limbs, except his 
left arm, for a drawing of the Holy 
Family, the smaller silver pallet. 

To Mr. Sebastian Grandi, 6, Brown- 
low-street, Long Acre, fora preparation 
of grounds or pannels for painters, 20 
guineas. 

IN MANUFACTURES. 

To Mr. J. Robertson, of Edinburgh, 
for a method of weaving fishing-nets, 
20 guineas. S 

To Mr. Wm. Neven, 19, Barrack- 
court, Woolwich, for weaving ex- 
tremely fine cloth, 15 guineas. 

IN MECHANICS. 

To Dr. Thomas Cogan, Bath, for a 
drag to save persons from being drown- 
ed; class 140; the gold medal. 

To John Trotter, esq. Soho-square, 
for a curvilinear saw; the gold medal. 

To Mr. John Austin, Glasgow, for 
a loom, worked by machinery; the gold 
medal 

To Mr. Neil Snodgrass, Johnstone, 
county of Renfrew, Scotland, for a 
mode of heating rooms by steam; the 
gold medal, or 40 guineas. 

To Mr. J. Middieton, St. Martin’s- 
lane, for improvements in printing 
paper-hangings; the silver medal. 

o Mr. G. Field, Newman-street, 
for a stove for heating rooms, or drying 
different articles; the silver medal. 

To Mr. Benjamin Stott, Bermondsey- 
street, for a machine for splitting sheep- 
skins, 20 guineas. 

To Mr. James Hardie, Glasgow, for 
a bookbinder’s press; 15 guineas, 

To Mr. Jos. Davis, 14, Crescent, 
Kingsland-road, for a machine to pre- 
vent accidents to glaziers or painters ; 
10 guineas. 

Universar Maa, Vou. V1. 
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To Mr. A. Stass, 18, Porter-street, 
Newport-market, for a machine to 
assist in making shoes ; 10 guineas. 

IN COLONIES AND TRADE. 

To Mr. Philemon Wright, count 
of York, Lower Canada, for the cul- 
ture of hemp; the silver medal. 

To Mr. Fred. Amold, River Thames, 
Upper Canada, for the culture of hemp; 
the silver medal. 

To Mr Joshua Cornwall, River 
Thames, Upper Canada, for the cul- 
ture of hemp ; the silver medal. 

To Mr. G. Ward, Township of 
Camden, Upper Canada, for the culture 
of hemp, 20 dollars. 


THE Royal {rish Academy have just 
published the tenth volume of their 
transactions, which is as usual divided 
into three parts, viz. First, those pa- 
pers which relate to matters of science. 
Second, papers on polite literature, and 
third, on the subject of antiquities. 
Of the thirteen papers which compose 
this volume, five of them are by the 
learned president of the academy, Mr. 
Kirwan, whose various knowledge is 
only exceeded by the industry and ori- 
ginality displayed in whatever he com- 
municates. 

The first paper is the description of 
an apparatus for transferring gases over 
water or mereury, &c. by the Rev. Gil- 
bert Austin, M.R.1.A. The principal 
part of this apparatus consists of two 
pieces of plate glass, with a hole of 
about half an inch diameter drilled 
through each. They should be some- 
thing broaier, and about twice as long 
as the diameter of the jars used in col- 
lecting and transferring the gases. 
The hole in the first piece should be 
nearly in the middle, and in the second 
near the extreme edge. There is a 
third glass necessary, which is not dril- 
led, and that should be a square piece 
cut off the largest of the two just de- 
scribed, as it is very proper that these 
two plates should be of the same thick- 
ness. The length of these plates to- 

ether should exceed that of the other 
c about an inch, and the plates will 
slide more agreeably over each other if 
the polish be taken off with a little 
emery. All the jars to be used with 
these should have their mouths ground 
on a flat plane with fine emery, and be- 
ing thus prepared; the transferring plates 
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may be used in the following manner, 
particularly when the jars for collecting 
the gases ate large. 

When the jars, inverted in the usual 
manner in the pneumatic trough, are 
filled with the gas in any propertion, 
the two plaies with holes are laid over 
each other in such a situation that their 
holes shall not coincide; they are then 
plunged into the water, and the second 
plate applied to the mouth of the jar, 
and that and the first plate being mo- 
derately pressed against the mouth, so 
that they shall not slip, or suffer any 
gas to escape, the jar, together with 
the plates, is lifted out of the water 
and set with the mouth turned up. [In 
this position the jar is ready for 
yielding the gas to the jar into which 
it is to be transferred. ‘This last jar is 
now to be fiiled with water, taking care 
not to leave any air in it, and its mouth 
is to be closed by the third plate. It is 
then to be turned with its mouth down- 
wards, and together with the third plate 
on which it stands, is to be placed on 
that part of the under plate which is not 
covered by the upper plate. The edges 
of the third and upper plate are placed as 
nearly as possible in contact, and across 
them the small jar filled w'th water is 
to be slided till it rests entirely on the 
upper plate. ‘The hole in the upper 
plate is to be filled with a few drops of 
water, and the jar is to be slided so as 
to stand over it. The upper plate and 
the jar standing upon it are then to be 
so moved over the under plate, that 
the holes in each. shall coincide. The 
water in the upper jar, as soon as the 
communication is thus opened, wil] de- 
scend into the lower or magazine jar, 
and be supplied with an equal bulk of 
gas from below at pleasure. When 
# sufficient quantity is transferred thus 
into the upper jar, itis pushed, toge- 
ther with its plate, in such a manner 
that the holes shall no longer coincide, 
aud conseqnentiv, the coinmunication 
shail be cut of. The upper. jar is 
slided back upon the third plate, and 
together with the plate, ts removed in 
the same manner as ii was applied. 
The mouth of the jar is turned up- 
wards, the plate removec, and the gas 
submitted to examination, or witha 


mouth downwoerds, the small jar is 
pl ced on the shelf of the pneumatic 

ough, as the experiment may re- 
quire. This detail appears tetlious, but 
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the practice is easy. In this process 
there is, however, some danger of dis- 
turbing the lower plate by lifting it 
from the mouth of the magazine jar, 
and so vitiating the gas by the introduc- 
tion of common air. ‘To prevent this 
inconvenience, it 1s necessary to secure 
the two perforated plates to the mouth 
of the jar, and to each other, allowing 
the upper plate, at the same time, to 
slide freely over the other. For this 
purpose it is necessary to fix the plates 
in, and the magazine jar in a frame, 
which renders the use of them very 
convenient, and nct liable to accident- 
al disturbances. 

Bv means of this apparatus, jars of 
any size may be used as magazines, 
withovt the inconvenience of being 
obliged to invert them in large troughs. 

This apparatus also, on a smaller 
scale, may be used in operating with 
those gases which can only be confined 
over mercury. 

The second paper contains an ac- 
count of a new semi-metallie stib- 
stance, called Menacane, and its ores, 
by the late G. Mitchell, M.B. This 
is an elaborate article; and in our next 
we propose to give a condensed state- 
ment of the facts mentioned in this 
valuable communication. 

The next are three Synoptical Tables 
of the state of the weather, at Dublin, 
in the years 1802—3 and 4, by 
Richard Kirwan, Esq. the president: 
The results of these tables are given as 
under. 

1802. 1803. 1804, 
Mean height of the Ba- 
rometer in its highest 


state - - 30.58 30.64 30.56 
In its lowest state + 29.38 29.42 29.39 
Thermometer - 48.63 49-16 49.91 
Number of rainydays 222 193 231 
Quantity of rain fallea 

in inches - - 27.98 19.68 30.34 
Number of stormy days 13 17 23 


The fifth paper is 
theory, by the Rev. W. Richardson, 
1).D. late fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin. This paper is divided into 
three parts, the first of which contains 
an exasnination of Mr. Desmarest’s 
Memoir, published in the Transactions 
of the Academy of Sciences, in the 
year 1771. The second part, is an 
examination of the facts and “opinions 
given by different advocates for the vol- 
canic Oxgin of Basalt, who followed 
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Mr. Desmarest, viz. M. Faujas de St. 
Fond, M. Dolomieu, Mr. Whitehurst, 
Bishop Troll, Abbe Spalanzani, and 
Dr. Hamilton. The third part con- 
tains arguments agtinst the volcanic 
origin of Basalt, der.ved from its ar- 
rangement in the County of Antrim, 
and from other facts observed in that 
county. . 

The sixth paper is on comparative 
micrometer measures, In a letter from 
the Rev. Dr. J..A. k:amilton, dean of 
Cloyne, to the Rev. J. Brinkley, F.R.S. 
The original observations from which 
the facts here stated were made, are to 
be seen in the Registry of Observa- 
tions kept at the Observatory, Armagh, 
for the years 1794—5. 

The next paper contains observations 
on the metallic composition for the 
specula of reflecting telescopes, and 
the manner of casting them; also a 
method of communicating to them any 
particular conoidal figure, with an at- 
tempt to explain, on scientific princi- 
ples, the ground of each process; and 
occasional remarks on the construction 
of telescopes, by the Rev. James Lit- 
tle. This paper is of great length, and 
contains several new facts relating to 
the subject embraced by it. Relating 
to the metallic combinations fit for spe- 
cula, Mr. Little observes, that ** Fiom 
numerous experiments of the qualities 
of difierent compositions made by se- 
veral persons, it appears that no com- 
binations of any other metals or semi- 
metals are fit for specula, except those 
of copper, brass, tin, silver aud arsenic. 
I tried no semi-metal except the latter, 
which whitens copper, and unites inti- 
mately with it, because it is stated in 
the Treatise of the Art of Assaying, by 
the observant and accurate Cramer, 
that all the semi metals rise in flowers, 
during the fusion, which would cer- 
tainiy make the metal porous, On 
this account I would have rejected the 
brass, because of the zine contained in 
it, but that it seemed to render the 
composition whiter, and less apt to 
tarnish, than it would be without it. 
It will have little tendency to rise in 
flowers, if the speculum metal be fused 
with the lowest heat requisite, and if 
the brass be of the best kind, because 
in this the zine is more perfectly united 
with the copper, and both are purer. I 
used for this purpose the brass of pin- 
wire, and because the quantity of it 
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was only the one-eighth part of the 
copper employed, waich | imagined 
would receive too fierce a heat, if put 
alone into the melted copper, supplys 
ing afterward the remainder of the tin, 
and then the arsenic, the whole being 
then in the following proportion, viz. 
32 parts of best bar copper, previously 
fluxed with the biack flux, of two parts 
tartar, and one of nitre, four parts brass, 
16{ parts tin, and J} arsenic. I sup- 
pose, with others, that if the metal be 
granulated by pouring it when first 
melted into water, and then fused a 
second time, it will be less porous than 
at first.” 

The eighth paper is on space and 
duration, by the president. It is di- 
vided into two parts; the first part 
treating on space, and the second on 
duration, time and eternity. Mr. Kir- 
wan’s ideas of space are expressed in the 
following words: ‘* We may now state 
the true notion of space, which is so 
obvious that it is surprising it should 
have escaped the notice of these pro- 
found metaphysicians, viz. Sharpe, 
Law, Clarke, Leibnitz, &c. &c. 

‘* Space is nothing more or less than 
the relation of two or more distant bo- 
dies to each other, or of the distant 
parts of the same body to each other. 

‘* All relations are merely mental, 
but the objects related are real. The 
foundation of this relation is the stand- 
ard extension, or the number of such 
extensions, as inches, feet, miles, &c. 
as we find or conceive necessary, to 
reach from one body to the other. ‘Thus 
all that can with truth be affirmed of 
space, may clearly be conceived. 

‘« Its primary notion is not the capa- 
city of receiving bodies , this is merely 
a consequence inferred from distance, 
in any other point of view this capa- 
city is merely fictiiious Otherwise, 
before any body was created, a capacity 
for receiving bodies existed: that is, 
when nothing whatsoever existed. As 
well might it be said, that a capacity of 
receiving spirits existed before any spi- 
rit was created. From what principle 
this capacity is inferred wili presently be 
seen. 

‘« The notion of distance. is origi- 
nally acquired through the sense of 


feeling. By the repetition ef tactile 
sensations, from one part of the body 


to another, we gain the notion of cx- 
tension, which consists in nething else 
F2 
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than in the number and continuity of 
tactile sensations, either perceived or 
conceived to be perceptible betwixt two 
or more objects. The difference be- 
tween the first and last of these sensa- 
tions, is what is called distance. Nei- 
ther the knowledge of distance, nor, 
consequently, that of extension, is 
originally gained by the sight, but gra- 
dually learned by experience of the 
connexion betwixt distant objects, pre- 
viously known by tact and visual ap- 
pearances, and the motions and feelings 
of the eye itself, as Dr. Berkley has 
clearly shewn, in his admirable Essay 
on Vision, and has been amply proved 
by the subsequent experiments of Dr. 
Cheselden. From this connexion it 
happens, that the different visible ap- 
pearances of near and distant bodies 
constantly suggest the idea of exten- 
sion, as subsisting between them, even 
when a perfect vacuum is supposed ; 
but this suggestion not being, in that 
case, founded in reality, is a mere ima- 
gination. It is this imagination that so 
far imposed on Dr. Clarke and others, as 
to persuade them to think there is some- 
thing, where in fact there is nothing; 
an imagination, which, arising from an 
early association, cannot be got rid of, 
as Dr. Clarke and an anonymous cor- 
respondent of his allowed; though by 
an accurate investigation it is proved to 
be a deception. 

“« When bodies are distant from each 
other, there is nothing to prevent 
another body from being placed between 
them, if none be already so placed. 
This denial of any obstacle, is what is 
called capacity, it “is nothing positive, 
but merely a possibility inferred from 
uncontinuous distance. 

“« Stull it will be said, that there is 
an interval between distant bodies, 
otherwise they could not be distant, 
and this interval may be measured, and 
therefore it is extended. Now this in- 
terval is what is called space, and con- 
se space is something real and 
extended. 

** To this argument, which compre- 
hends every thing that can be said in 
fayour of the reality of space, I an- 
swer, that this interval is, in nothing 
real, different from distance, and this 
latter, indeed is measurable by means 
of a solid line, reaching from one of 
the distant bodies to the other, and con- 
sequently extended. To such a line 
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measures may be applied ; but without 
conceiving such a line the measures 
would be applied to nothing, which is 
an evident absurdity. 

“« Hence we may infer, that without 
two bodies at least, there can be no 
distance, nor, consequently, space. 
Still less can it be supposed to exist, 
when there are no bodies at all; and 
therefore, antemundane and extramun- 
dane spaces are merely imaginary. 

“« If it be asked, len a single body 
would be placed, if no other body were 
created ? "mardi no where ; that is, 
in no place—place, being, as Mr. Locke 
justly observes, (B. II. Ch. xiii. Sec. 7.) 
the relation of distance betwixt two or 
more points, which are considered as 
at rest. When, therefore, there are no 
such points, there is no place: and 
hence, as he remarks (ibid. Sec. 10.) 
to say that the world is somewhere, 
means no more than that it does exist, 
but not its location.” 

The ninth paper is by Dr. Egan, and 
is ‘* An Experimental Inquiry into the 
nature of Gravelly and Caleulous Con- 
cretions in the Lome subject ; and 
the effects of Alkaline and Acid Sub- 
stances on them, in and out of the 
body.” This is an elaborate paper, and 
contains an account of a great number 
of experiments, made with a view to 
determine the effect of acids of dif- 
ferent kinds on healthy urine, as to 
their influence in causing precipitation, 
and that of alkaline substances in pre- 
venting it. Dr. Egan afterwards goes 
on to state ** how far the facts and no- 
trons brought forward in it, may stand 
confirmed or contradicted by the result 
of the practical application of them, in 
Simpson’s Hospital, Dublin, an esta- 
blishment affording the best and most 
extensive field of observation, of this 
kind, of any in Europe, that of Lune- 
ville, perhaps, excepted. 

- The benefit of this charity extends 
equally to the blind and gouty. In the 
year 1795, I found it to contain thirty- 
two of the latter ; and since that period 
thirty-four have been admitted, in all 
sixty-six gouty patients. Of these the 
greater number have either complained 
of gravel, or passed it, without any 
previous or concomitant inconvenience, 
a circumstance which I had every day 
occasion to observe, whilst attending 
to the state of gouty urine. Among 
the blind and gouty, however, we may 
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count about twenty-two, as specifically 
more afflicted, having occasionally com- 
plained of marked and distinct symp- 
toms of this disorder. Of these we 
find sixteen among the gouty, and six 
only among the blind. Now as the 
severity of gout is uniformly dimi- 
nished, nay in many instances, the dis- 
ease entirely removed, by a residence of 
a few years only in the house; we 
must expect to find the same take place, 
with respect to gravel, to which it 1s so 
strongly and nearly connected. And 
this singular alleviation of both diseases 
we can only attribute to the influence 
of temperance and a manner of living 
very opposite to that of their former 
habits. The diet in our house consists 
of bread and milk for breakfast and 
supper; beef and mutton, with table 
beer for dinner, all of the best quality, 
and administered with the greatest pro- 
priety and regularity ; whilst the intro- 
duction of ardent spirits is prohibited, 
and sobriety enforced by the strict dis- 
cipline of the house. On the other 
hand we find, that previous to their 
admission, they were either addicted to 
intemperance, or in the habit at least, 
of muddling in public-houses, where, 
after a libation with porter, they in- 
dulged in the free use of acidulated 
punch (the constant nocturnal practice 
of our middling tradesmen jo shop- 
keepers, who furnish the greatest pro- 
portion of our patients.) Now so sa- 
tisfied are our patients of the pernicious 
effects of acids of all kinds, that we 
find many of them refuse to make use 
of our table beer, during the summer 
months, through the apprehension of 
its acescent quality. 

*©On the slightest appearance of 
gravelly symptoms, unconnected with 
fever, or inflammatory tendency of the 
urinary system, our patients have re- 
course to an alkaline medicine, the 
gravelly pills (as they term them) 
which consist of desiccated soda, in 
the most convenient form for hospital 
practice, as well as most suited to gouty 
stomachs. Of this (as first advised by 
Beddoes) one drachm, with the addi- 
tion of a few grains of capsicum, or 
drops of cml oil, and the necessary 
quantity of hard soap, or extract, is 
made into twenty pills, Of these from 
three to six, or more, are taken in the 
twenty-four hours, and are found suf- 
ficient not only to alleviate or remove 
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those complaints, but even to render 
the interference of the physician seldom 
necessary. 

** To this practice, then, we would 
be disposed to attribute the very pleas- 
ing and interesting consideration, that 
among so many gravelly patients, there 
has not occurred in the course of ten 
years; a single operation of lithotomy, 
nor has the catheter been able to dis- 
cover the smallest occasion for it. He 
could therefore have not opportunity of 
ascertaining the efficacy of injections 
into the bladder, as recommended by 
Whyte, Fourcroy, and myself.” 

The two papers which follow those 
on science, are in the department of 
Polite Literature. The first is an essay 
on the question, “‘ Are the Origin and 
Progress of the Polite Arts, in any 
country, connected with, and depend- 
ing on, the political state of that coun- 
try?” by William Preston, Esq. The 
other is by the president, ‘On the 
Primeval Language of Mankind.” 

‘«The principal languages whose 
claims have hitherto been severally in- 
sisted upon, are, the Hebrew, the 
Egyptian, the Chinese, and the Greek.” 

Of the third of these languages, Mr. 
Kirwan thus speaks: 

*« Of the Chinese language, a very 
satisfactory account has been given by 
our late accomplished and_ intelligent. 
travellers, Sir eps Staunton, and 
Mr. Barron. The construction of this: 
language, Mr. Barron tells us, is ex- 
tremely simple: it admits of no inflee- 
tion of termination, either in the verb, 
orin the noun, each word being the 
same invariable monosyllable, in num- 
ber, gender, case or tense. The cases 
they distinguish by general abstract 
signs, as we do in English, which 
alone plainly shews this could not be 
the original langnage of mankind, men 
never beginning by abstractions. Coim- 
parison is also made by adventitious 
particles ; and the superlative is marked 
in the same awkward manner as in He- 
brew, by a repetition of the positive ; 
the tenses of verbs, of which there are 
only three, are also distinguished by 
abstract geo Sir George, indeed, 


thinks, that this language furnishes a 
practical proof, that the laborious struc- 
ture, and intricate machinery of the 
Greek, and Arabic tongues, are by no 
means necessary, either to a complete 
communication on all the Lusiness of 
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life, or even to the grace of elocution, 
or the harmony of verse.” 

Mr. Kirwan observes, that he is 
** much disposed to entertain a different 
Opinion on each of these particuars. 
There are many shades, and discrimi- 
nation of verbs which cannot be indi- 
cated by particles, suggesting the dif- 
ference of time merely in the gross. 
The difference between definite and in- 
definite time is lost; and thus all pre- 
tensions to precision, the principal ex- 
cellence, and the most necessary of all 
the qualifications of language, are 
abandoned. Indeed, of all known lan- 
guages spoken by a civilized nation, the 
Chinese hath the smallest pretension to 
precision. Every word bas at least 
twenty different significations, besides 
the different aspirations, and these sig- 
nifications are only distinguished by the 
dificrence of tone or accent, to perceive 
which, Sir George acknowledges, re- 
quires a nice ear, and delicate vocal 
powers, to render them exactly. How 
the grace of elocution and the harmony 
cu. verse can subsist in such a confu- 
sion of discordant sounds I am ata 
loss to conjecture; yet even this con- 
trivance is not always sufiicicnt to ex- 
press the sense of a word, recourse 
must be had to the ultimate criterion, 
tracing with the finger, in the air, or 
otherwise, the form of the written 
character of the doubtful sound. Such 
a language is, no doubt, very simple, 
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but so is the Lingua Franca, which in 
many respecis resembles it, but whose 
perfection I suppose nobody will vaunt.”’ 
Toe last paper in the volume is on 
the subject of antiquities, and is en- 
titled, “‘ On the Origin of Romantic 
Fabling in Ireland.” By Joseph Coo- 
per Walker, M.R.I.A. &c. The writer 
observes, ‘* that while the see of Rome 
was fostering, with anxious solicitude, 
the Catholic Church in Ireland, 
missionaries were occasionally sent 
from the several monastic foundations 
on the Continent, to regulate the ritual, 
aud at the same time, to invigorate su- 
perstition, by furnishing fresh supplies 
of holy legends. Amungst these, it 
may be presumed, some of the profane 
romances, fabricated in the continental 
cloisters, were introduced (perhaps we 
might say smuggled) into this country. 
And as the brilliant fictions ot the East 
were the elements of which those ro- 
mances were chiefly composed, they 
thus obtained a footing in Ireland, and 
furnished materials for the metrical 
tales of ourearly bards. ‘To the stock of 
materials thus ‘supplied, were probably 
added, many . Moorish and Argbian 
Fables, and Spanish Historias de* Ca- 
vallerias, which might have found 
their way to the western coast of this 
island, by means of the commercial tn- 
tercourse which subsisted so early, and 
so long between Spain and Galway.” 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN ARTS, SCIENCES, AND LITERATURE: 
With Notices respecting Men of Letters, Artists, and Works 


in Hand, 

Mr. BARROW, author of Travels in 
Seuthern Africa, in China, and of a 
Voyage to Cochin China, intends to 
publish, early in the winter, in one 
Jarge vol. 4to. an Account of the pub- 
lic Life of the late Earl Macartney, 
comprehending a concise Vicw of the 
Events and ‘Lransactions immediately 
connected with his several Governments 
and diplomatic Missions. It will con- 
tain an Appendix of original and au- 
thentic Papers, necessary in illustrating 
and confirming the Narrative. Mr, 


Barrow publishes this work under the 
immediate patronage of the late Earl 
Macartney’s family. 





Fe. &e. 

Mr. Rogers, author of a Poem 
on The Pleasures of Memory, has 
nearly finished an Epic Poem on the 
Horrors of Jacobinism. A poem on 
such a subject will come with peculiar 
effect from this gentleman, as his mind 
had been formerly warped by the se- 
ductive theory of French principles, be- 
fore they produced those dreadful events 
which history will record with asto- 
nishment and horror. 

Mr. George Kirtland, an anatomical 
draughtsman of considerable merit, has 
announced his intention of publishing 
by subseription a large Copper-plate 
Print, coloured in imitaion ot injected 
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preparations, re resenting at one view 
the principal od Vessels of the 
Horse, carefully drawn from nature. 

The following arrangement has been 
made at the Royal Institution in Albe- 
marle-street, for twelve Courses of Lec- 
tures io be delivered during the ensuing 
season by the undernamed gentle- 
men, viz.—1. On Chemistry, by Hum- 
phry Davy, esq. F.R.5.—2, On Na- 
tural Philosophy, by Wm. Allen, esq. 
F. L.S.—3. On English Literature, by 
the Rev. 1. F. Dibdin.—4. On Moral 
Philosophy, by the Rev. Sydney Sinith, 
M.A. Evening Preacher at the Found- 
ling. —5. On Dramatic Poetry, by the 
Rev. Wm. Crowe, L.L.bB. Public 
Orator of the Univer.ity of Oxford.—6. 
On Zoology, by George Shaw, M.D. 
F.L.S. Librarian to the British Mu- 
seum.—7. On Belles Lettres, by the 
Rev. J. H. Hewlett, B.D. Morning 
Preacher at the Foundling —8. On 
Music, by Wm. Crotch, M.D. Pro- 
fessor of Music in the University of 
Oxford.—g. On the History of Com- 
merce, by the Rev. Edward Foster. — 
10. On Drawin, in Water Colours, by 
W. M. Craig, esq.—11. On Boiany, 
by J. E. Smith, M. D. President of tie 
Linnean Society. —1i2. On Perspective, 
by Mr. Wooa. 

Dr. Crotch, Professor of Music at 
Oxford, who has recently delivered a 
Course of Lectures on that Scienceat the 
Royai Institution in London, proposes 
to publish by subscription the first vo- 
lume of Specimens of various Styles of 
Music reterved to in his Wectures. 

The Earl of buchan. wita a zeal for 
genius, by which he has always been 
distinguished, is collecting all the Ma- 
nuscript Works and Drawings of the 
late Mr. Barry, wit an intention to 
publish them tor the advantage of some 
indigent relations of tie deceased artist. 

Mr. Britton has just completed the 
5th part, making the first nali-volume 
of his Architectural Antiquities of Great 
Britain. 

The Clarendon Press has just com- 
pleted the following Books, viz — 
1. Vetus Testamentam € Versione 
Septuaginta Interpretum, justa exem- 
plar Vaticanum, ex Editione L. Bos, 
in 4 vols. sinall Svo.; 2. Dzatesseron; 
sive integra Hist. Dom, nostri Jesu 
Christi, Gr. ex LV. Evang. &e. a Jos. 
White, in 1 yol, 8vo.; and 3. An 3vo. 
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edit. of the Homilies of the Church of 
England. 

‘lhe Rev. W. Hazlitt, A.M. has 
announced his intention to publish by 
subscription 52 Sermons, to be con- 
prised in 2 vols. Svo. 

Dr. Beddoes has in the press a Re- 
port from an fnstitution at Bristol for 
Invesiizeting the Origin, and cutting 
short tne “Progress of Consumption, 
Serophula, and other prevalent Disor- 
ders :n Families ana individuals. These 
cases have been kept for several years 
by various. medica! gentlemen, who 
will be named, as well as by tie editor, 
who will accompacy them occasionally 
by practicai Observations. 

Mr. Royston is engaged in an exten- 
sive work on the Medical Literature of 
England, with the first part of which 
he expects to go to press in a few weeks, 
Mr. R.’s object is, to give a description 
and analysis of books published. by 
Englishmen on the Science of Medi- 
cine; beginning with the eariie-t printed 
works and ending with the year 1800, 
It is intended :o be given in the man- 
ner of a Bib‘iotheca, describing the 
form and peculiarities of every work, 
ineimding the editions, princeps, op- 
time, &e &e. An An J|sis of the 
Contents of each Vol «me will be addid, 
constituting a Concoruatce of facts 
and Opinions, arrana in a manner 
that will affur’ a recy reference to the 
student, the practitioner, and the man 
of smeuce. 

Dr. ‘foulmin, of Birmingham, is 
about to pubiish, in ! vol. Svo. the 
Life of the Mev. Samuel Gourne, for- 
merly Ministes of winminghain. It is 
aiso intended to give sketches of the 
Lives of Mints ers and otners contem- 
porary with Mr. Bourne, and connecied 
with iim. 

Mr. Charnock has announced a new 
publication under the tivle of ‘* Soldiers® 
Pastime.” [t wiil comprise the mili- 
tary ma) Cf a country, nea iy engraved, 
and a mahogany box, cuntaning up- 
werds of one hundred small figures, 
bearing uiticrent deaominations, from 
which are formea the t.vo corps, and 
which are to be manceuvered in ine map 
according to the established rules and 
principles ofthe «ime. A book of ex- 
planations is given with tne map and 
hgures, 

Mr. Cromsk intepds to publish in 
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the course of the ensuing wintera series 
of 12 Engravings, etched.in a very su- 
perior style of excellence by Louis 
Schiavonetti, from the original inven- 
tions of William Blake, illustrative of 
Blair’s popular Poem ‘* The Grave.” 
In consequence of the originality of 
the designs and their vigorous expres- 
sion, the work has been honoured with 
the patronage of the principal members 
of the koyal Academy, and the first 

rofessors of art in the metropolis, and 
- the subscriptions of upwards of 300 
of the most distinguished amateurs. 

Three very elegant editions of the 
Holy Bible in imperial, royal, and me- 
dium 4to. are just issued from the press, 
under the direction cf Andrew Strahan, 
esq. M.P. printer to his Majesty, and 
are now in the hands of most of the 
booksellers. 

Mr. Gyfiord has ready for publica- 
tion a book of Designs for elegant Cot- 
tages, Villages, &c. 

Mr. Carlisle, surgeon to the West- 
minster Hospital, is engaged on a work 
on the Anatomy of the Organs of Hear- 
ing in Animals generally, together with 
the Physiology of their several Parts, 
and a Series of Acoustic Phoenomena, 
intended to elucidate the subject. 

Mr. Murray, lecturer in chemistry, 
materia medica, and pharmacy, at Edin- 
burgh, has in the press a System of 
Chemisty, expected to make 4 vols. 
in 8vo. 

Mr. Dearn, architect to the Duke of 
Clarence, intends to publish, in impe- 
rial 4to. a Collection of Sketches; a 
Review of the State of Architecture in 
this Country, and an Inquiry into the 
Situation of those intended for the Pro- 
fession will be prefixed. 

Mr. Kidd has circulated proposals for 
‘an improved Edition of Homer, which 
will contain the collations of several 
important manuscripts. 

t is expected that the Life of Lopez 
de Vega, the Spanish Dramatist, by 
Lord Holland, will appear in a few 
days. 

‘An Edition of Grotius de Veritate 
is now printing at the Clarendon Press, 
purged from the numerous errors which 
fons insensibly crept into the impres- 
sions of that work. This press is also 
engaged on ‘* The Public Orations of 
Demosthenes,” ,in 2 vols. Svo. with 


various readings, and a careful selec- 
tion of notes. 
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Mr. John Thomas Smith proposes 
to publish four Geometrical Represen- 
tations of Gothic Architecture, by an 
eminent architect, who flourished in 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
exhibiting the principles on which the 
gothic cathedrals in this and other 
countries are constructed. 

Mr. J. Buckler, of Bermondsey, is 
publishing a complete set of Views of 
the Cathedrals of this Country, He 
has completed more than half the draw- 
ings, which have been successively ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy, and 
have done great credit to his taste and 
extreme accuracy. Of these drawings 
five are engraved and published, viz. 
Salisbury, Chichester, Canterbury, 
York, and Wells. That of Winchester 
is in a state of great forwardness. 

The Endeavour Society for promot- 
ing Unity and Charity according to the 
principles of the Church of England, 
will publish in a few weeks a Manual 
of Orthodox Divinity, for the young 
and uninstructed. 

A System of Geographical Nomen- 
clature has lately been suggested, which 
would greatly facilitate the remem- 
brance of names and sites, especially in 
places newly colonized, by giving to 
names of mountains one termination, 
to names of rivers another, to names of 
provinces a third, to names of towns a 
fourth. Thus the province in North 
America, watered by the Niagara, 
might be called Niagria; the chief 
town Niagaron, and the mountain 
down which it falls, the Niagar. 

Several persons are at present en- 
gaged, under the auspices of the Dub- 
lin Agricultural Society, in making 
statistical surveys of different counties 
in Ireland, a measure from which seve- 
ral important communications may be 
expected. 

Ir. Hayley, whose devotion to the 
Poet Cowper is well known, has cir- 
culated a letter addressed to those per- 
sons who subscribed to a public monu- 
ment to the memory of that excellent 
poets stating, that having relinquished 
iis intention of publishing an edition 
of Milton in 3 vols. 4to. it is now his 
design to publish, in one handsome 
Ato. volume, price 21. 2s. all the Latin 
and Italian Poems of Milton, trans- 
lated by Cowper, with all that remains 
of his projected Dissertations on Para- 
dise Lost. Mr. H. proposes to dedicate 
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the profits arising from the subscription 
to this work to raising a fund for the 
support and education of an orphan 
godson of the deceased _ S. 

A pamphlet addressed to a noble Earl 
has laiciy appeared, in which the au- 
thor calls in question the propriety of 
raising the Inceme Tax from a sixteenth 
to a tenth, and reeommends, instead 
of increasing, to diminish it toa twen- 
‘tieth, and shews a mean of carrying on 
the war for nearly ten years without any 
additional taxes, though he provides 
the minister with loans of between 20 
and 30 millions each year. The au- 
thor stiles himself Philoxenus, and had 


. written the letter to his noble friend 


with an intention of publishing it. 

It appears from the Records of the 
Town Council of Edinburgh, that the 
celebrated professor Maclaurin was in- 
troduced to them by a letter from Sir 
Isaac Newton, which has been unfor- 
tunately lost. On this illustrious re- 
commendation Maclaurin was ap- 
pointed assistant and successor in the 
office of professor of matheunatics ; in 
addition to which the magistrates libe- 
rally allowed him 45Ol. a year during 
the life-time of the incumbent. 

«© The Courier de Londres” having 
been published for nearly 30 years in 
the British metropolis, was suppressed 
Jast year by the government on account 
of obscenities and scurrilities, with 
which it had been for some time before 
disgraced by French emigrants, hired to 
assist in the compilation of it. It was 
immediately succeeded by ‘* The Gazette 
de la Grande Bretagne.” This news- 
paper is published under the particular, 
> though not publicly avowed authority, 

of the British Government. Its com- 
position is under the immediate super- 
intendanee of an English editor; 
Frenchmen of probity, taste and talents 
are emplovea in the subordinate de- 
P partments. It exhibits the fullest and 
most faithful view of British atlairs 
+ which is to be found in any newspaper 
printed in a foreign language now in 
publication, Jt is constantly read by 
the foreign ministers in this country, 
) by the domestic and other ministers of 


% most governments on the Continent, 


) by most of the princes of Europe, and 
i by persons of the highest rank and 
fashion in all parts of the worid. It is 


ree from parity violence, is peculiarly 
F authentic in its representation of facts; 
Universat Mag. Vor. VI. 
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possesses certainly the authority and 
the merit of a demi-official paper; and 
is, on the whole, conducted with a 
dignity. a delicacy, and a discretion 
which put to shame the scurrilities and 
falsehoods of the Moniteur. 

Mr. Gunning, surgeon extraordinary 
to H. R. H. the Duke of Sussex, and 
surgeon to St. George's Hospital, will 
commence in October next, at his 
house in: Clifford-street, a Course of 
Lectures on the Principles and Practice 
of Surgery. Gentlemen wishing to 
have a private course of lectures on the 
operations of surgery, may know Mr, 
Gunning’s terms by applying to him in 
Clifford-str. or at Si. Georges’s Hospital. 

The two laige Sarcophagi, which 
were taken from the French at Alexane 
dria, with several other pieces of anti. 
quity, have been recently removed from 
the court-yard of the British Mascum 
to the new building in the garden, in- 
tended for the reception of the ‘Townley 
collection of marbles, and the Egyps 
tian and other antiquities. . 

Mr. Thomas Potts, whose name is 
not unknown in the literary world, has 
announced his intention to publish, in 
twelve monthly parts, to make two 
large volumes in quarto, the British 
Farmer's Cyclopedia, or complete Agri- 
cultural Dictionary; illustrated with 
engravings, printed in colours, descrip- 
tive of the improved breeds of British 
live stock, implements of husbandry, 
&c. These volumes are intended to 
include an account of the breeding, 
feeding, and management of live stock 
of every kind, the culture and manage- 
ment of fruit and forest trees, a con- 
cise but complete gardener’s calendar, 
and the management of bees. it will 
be the author's aim to present a clear 
view of the practice of agriculture, ac- 
cording to the present improved state of 
knowledge and science. 

Mr. Angerstein’s Botanic Garden at 
Blackheath is mentioned as one of the 
finest in the kingdom, in extent and 
curious plants. ¢ 

Professor Davy has lately sugges: 
the following mode of preventing 
ravages of the Fly in ‘Turnips:—-As a 
inixture for steeping a weak solution of 
any miuriatic acid iu water will pro- 
bably be found more efficacious than 
any of the substances which have hi- 
therto been used; it was found that 
turnip-seed steeped im it for twelve 
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hours, sprouted two days sooner than 
seed that nad been steeped in common 
water, and the leaves were much more 
vigorous. A compound, which will 
answer the purposes of this fluid, is 
produced by mixing together three 
pounds of common salt, one pound of 
manganese, one pound of oil of vitriol, 
and six gallons of water; the prepara- 
tion should be made in earthern pans. 
The salt and the manganese should be 
first stirred together; they should be 
moistened by a quart of water. The 
oil of vitriol Sie be gradually poured 
in, water being added at the same time, 
till the whole shall be mixed. This 
mixture, after six hours, having been 
occasionally stirred, will be fit for use ; 
it should be kept in a dark place, and it 
is indifferent whether the clear liquor 
be poured off or used with the deposit. 
It is particularly to be observed, that 
the vapour arising from the mixing of 
the above ingredients may be attended 
with danger if breathed into the lungs. 
The British Museum has lately been 
robbed by a printseller in the neigh- 
bourhood of Charing-cross, of several 
rare and curious prints, estimated to 
be worth at least 15001. The circum- 
stance which led to the discovery was 
the sule of a copied print for the origi- 
nal. Among the many Dutch painters’ 
etchings that are eagerly sougit after, 
are those of tbe celebrated Rembrandt, 
a single print of whose work has sold 
for 50 guineas. One of the searce 
prints of this master is called’ «* The 
Coach Landscape,” and a printseller 
was induced, from its known rarity, 
to give 12 guineas for one to an artist 
and dealer; but afterwards entertaining 
doubts of its originality, he shewed it 
to a better judge, wao pronounced it 
to be a copy, and advised him to com- 
pare it with two undoubted originals 
in the British Museum. But upon ap- 
plication for that purpose, neither 
could be found; this produced a 
search, that discovered an amazing de- 
ficiency in the works of other artists. 
Some of these curious articles have 
been recovered, the most valuable of 
which is the portrait of the Burgo- 
master Six, supposed to be worth 40l. 
But the Hundred Guilder print, and 
many others of extreme rarity and value, 
are among those missing. It is said 
that a unique set of proofs, the work of 
Caz] du Jardin, consisting of 50 prints, 
1 
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have likewise been, purloined. The 
collection from whence the above have 
been taken, was left to the British 
Museum by the late Dr. Cracherode, a 
few vears since, and was estimated to 
be worth 20,0001. An Act of Parlia- 
ment was made to enable the trustees 
to receive the same without payment of 
the Legacy duty. 

It is fuund that the leech, kept ina 
common eight ounce pbhial, three- 
fourths filled with water, changed once 
a week in summer, and twice in winter, 
and covered with a bit of linen rag, is 
a sure prognosticator of the changes 
of the weather:—1. In serene weather 
it lies rolled up in a spiral form at the 
bottom. 2. When it rains before af- 
ternoon, it creaps to the top, and re- 
mains till the weather is settled. 3. 
Against wind it keeps in rapid motion, 
and seldom rests until it begins to blow 
hard. 4. If a remarkable storm of 
thunder and rain isto succeed, it lodges 
some days before contiuually without 
the water, and is very uneasy and con- 
vulsed. 5. In frost, as in clear wea- 
ther, it lies at the bottom; and in 
snow, as in rain, it keeps at the mouth 
of the phial. 

The Rev. George Smith, minister of 
Galston, in Ayrshire, has presented to 
the University of Glasgow, a most 
beautiful oriental manuscript, supposed 
to contain the whole Koran of Maho- 
met. It is written on a paper made of 
the bark of a tree, in characters, small, 
distinct and beautiful, and is esteemed 
a great literary curiosity. 

Accounts have been received from 
Goree, dated eatly in March, 1806, 
stating that information had been re- 
ceived there from the interior, that 
Mungo Park has been some tine 
on the banks of the Niger, but could 
not build the boats he intended, as his 
carpenters had all died, together with 
the soldiers of the African corps (35 in 
number) who went with him from 
Goree, except seven; who with M. 
Park, Lieut. Mariyn, and a Mr. Scott, 


an artist, have proceeded in canoes § 


down the Niger; a brother-in-law of 
Mr. Park, named Anderson, went with 
him as surgeon, but died on the banks. 
They all left Goree in April last. 

Since the above was written, accounts 


have been received from the River 
Gambia, stating that Mungo Park, 


with the whole of his retinue, two or 
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three only excepted, have been assassi- 
nated by the natives in the interior of 
the country. , 

The following are the regulations by 
which the press is fettered in the East 
Indies. In the year 18CO, they were 
sent officially by the secretaries of the 
different governments in India to the 
editors ot newspapers at the respective 
residencies of Calcutta, Madras and 
Sioiken. 

Regulations respecting the publica- 
tion of newspapers at this presidency, 
viz 1. Every printer of a newspaper to 
print his name at the bottom of the 
paper. 2. Every editor and proprictor 
ofa paper to deliver in his name and 
place of abode to the secretary to go- 
vernment. 3. No paper to be pub- 
lished on a Sunday. 4. No paper to 
be published at all, until it shal! have 
been previously inspected by the secre- 
tary to the government, or by a person 
authorised by him for that purpose. 
5. The penalty for offending against 
any of the above regulations to be im- 
mediate embarkation for Europe. 

Rules for the guidance of the secre- 
tary to government in revising the 
newspapers: —1. To prevent the pub- 
lication of all observations on the state 
of public credit, or the revenues, or the 
finances of the company. 2. All ob- 
servations ‘respecting the embarkation 
of troops, stores, or specie ; or respect- 
ing any naval or military preparations 
whatever. 3. All intelligence respect- 
ing the destination of any ships, or 
the expectation of any, whether belong- 
ing to the company or to individuals, 
4. All observations with respect to the 
conduct of government, ‘or any of its 
officers, civil or military, marine, com- 
mercial, or judicial. 5. All private 
scandal, or libels on individuals. 6. 
All statements with regard to the pro- 
bability of war or peace between the 
company and any of the native powers. 
7- All observations tending to convey 
information to an enemy, or to excite 
alarm or commotion within the com- 
pany’s territories. 8. The republica- 
tion of such passages from the Eu- 
ropean newspapers, as may tend to 
aflect the influence and credit of the 
British power with the native states. 

Some natives of Otaheite and New 
Zealand, having been brought by dif- 
ferent vessels to Botany Bay, Governor 
King had them brought to the govern- 
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ment-house, and informed them that 
they were free, and might serve whom 
they pleased; that in case of ill-usage, 
they might complain to him, and that 
they might apply to the government 
artificers for gratuitous instruction in 
several useful trades. One had imme- 
diateiy been placed under the superin- 
tendant of the smiths, and another un- 
der the carpenters, and both were highly 
pleased with the prospect of returning 
with their yaluable skill to their native 
country, 

Under the auspices of Marquis Wel- 
lesley, a name dear to learning in out 
Indian possessions, a version of the 
Holy Scriptures may be expected, not 
in one language alone, but in seven of 
the oriental tongues; in the Hindoos- 
tance, Persian, Chinese, and Malay; 
Orissa, Mahratta, and Bengalese; of 
which the four former are the primary 
and popular languages of the Continent 
and Isles of Asia. In the centre of the 
Pagan world, and at the chief seat of 
Superstition and Idolatry, these works 
are carried on, and the unconverted na- 
tives assist in the translations. The 
Gospels have been already translated 
into the Persian, Hindoostance, Mah- 
ratta, Orissa, and Malay languages; 
and the whole scriptures have been 
translated into the Bengalee language. 
One edition of the Bengalee Bible has 
been distributed amongst the natives, 
and a second is in the press for their 
use. A version of the Scriptures in 
the Chinese language, the language of 
three hundred millions of people, has 
also been undertaken; and a portion of 
the work is already printed ofl. 

The Literary Society of Bombay, of 
which Sir James Macintosh is presi- 
dent, will shortly publish a volume of 
Transactions. ‘Ihe extensive literary 
library at Bombay has been transferred 
to the society, and they are about to 
form a collection of the specimens of 
natural history, and of the remaius of 
antiquity of the country. 

The College of Fort William in Ben- 
gal has been the means of opening new 
sources of information on ail oriental 
subjects. ‘There are attached to that 
college, at this time, upwards of one 
hundred learned men who have arrived 
from different parts of India, Persia, 
and Arabia. In such an assemblage 
the manners and customs of remote re- 
gions are distinctly described, and their 
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varying sentiments, religious and poli- ported to Paris, in order to enrich the 
tical, may be accurately investigated Napoleon Museum. 

and compared. Of the learned Hindoos ‘The counsellor of the mines of Den- 
who have been employed as teachers, mark, M. Gieseke, who lately returned 
there were lately two from the Decan, to Copenhagen from his voyage to the 
who profess the Christian faith; and Faro Islands, has received permission 
comport themselves according to Chris- from his Danish Majesty to set sail for 
trian manners. ‘I'wo Protestant mis- Greenland, where he will undertake a 


sionaries have also been attached to the mineralogical and geographical inquiry 


institution: one of whom is lecturer in into the state of that extensive country, 


the Benzalee ard Shanserit - partment, A mechanic of C openhagen has made 
and has been for many years em ployed a model of a praam, which is intended 
in preaching in the Ber oe language to condact, without danger, ships of 


to the natives in the n om of :tindoos- the largest dimensions across the ice 





tan The other is a teacher of the His model bas been examined by the 
Tamel or Malabar language | has most celebrated engineers on the con- 
been lone stiached to a mission mi i.e ‘inent, and promises to be of great ser- 
south of the Pesiusula. vive ‘6 the Danish marine. 

The naimoei ~gquimisx ving Ve Kag of Prussia has lately given 
under the care and instruction oi tue 4 Considerable sem towards erecting a 


Missionaries on the coast of Labrador seminary ior sciiool-masters for South 
amounted, at tiie close of the year 1804, Prussia. 
to 221. : An exiensive muscum of natural 
The exports of the United States of history has been recently formed at 
America tor one year, ¢ nding the first Erlangen, under the immediate patron- 
of Oct. 1805, e.veanted to 95,566,021 age of the King of Prussia. It is in- 
dollars, of wines «mount the exports t tended, after the arrangement shall be 
of domestic growth or m:nufaciure, ig ted, which is supposed will not 
were 42,387.902; and those of foreign be !auger than a year, to open it at 
growth or manufacture 53,!79,019 fixed hours every week for the use of 
dollars. the students of the university, and every 
Mr. W. Haas, of Basil, proposes to day for the inspection ot travellers. Pro- 
publis my an edition of the Old Testa- fessor Esper and Dr. Golcfuss are_ pre- 
ment in the Hebrew language, with paring a descriptive catalogue of the 
characters which he has recently en- articles in this museum. 
graved, and from the text of Vander | M. Leonhard, of Hanau, near Frank- 
Hoogt, “gem at Amsterd’m in fort on the Main, has announced an 
1705. {r. Haas has already printed intention of publishing annually a work 
different works in Hebrew, for the use on Mineralogy, upon an extensive scale. 
of the Jewish worship, which are He solicits original communications, 


? aT 


spoken of with great praise by those and proposes on — his first vo- 

whio are versed in that language. lume on the first January, 1807, 
M. Marini has lately published at under the title of «A Mineralogical 

R me, in tolio, his celebrated work Pocket Book.” 

on the Papyri o Pohe Vatican. There has lately been found at Stru- 
The P Ope is erecting a new museum chow, in the government of Casan, in 

at Rome, and he is placing there all Russia, a complete skeleton of an ele- 

the precious remains of antiquity which phant in a fossil state. 

_ rw purchased, or that have been Prince Besborodkow has given the 


ed by the dither ent excavations, sum of 210,000 roubles, and seitled an 
and ‘wirich he causes to be centinued. annual income of 15,000 roubles on 





‘This opens a new source of observations the college that he has founded at Nas- 

relaune to the history of the art of chin, in the Ukraine. 

devia ; The first number of a History of 
‘Tae Emperor Napoleon has purchased Animals found in Swe den, containing 

of his brother in-law, the Prince Borg- six coloured plates, has been lately pub- 

hese, the famous Be sg Villa, and lishedar Stockholm. 

ul its ¢ nis, at the price of 13 mil- _M. Hermelin_ has published, at the 

Jiens of franks: the valeali le collection same city, am Essay towards a Elistory 

vt antigaitics 1 contained is to be trans- of the Minerale wey of Lapland. 
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APOLLONIAN CRITIC, 


** SEMPEB 


THE conductors of this department. 


of the Universal Magazine, impressed 
with the conviction, that the utility of a 
well-conducted Review oF Music will 
be obvious to the discernment of the 
public, feel it necessary on this their 
first appearance, merely to state, that 
as the object they have in view is purely 
to assist the discrimination of their 
readers, in the selection of such pieces 
as shall be deserving of their counte- 
nance; so they freely admit thai it 
would be culpable presumption in them 
to have undertaken a task to which 
they conceived their abilities not com- 
mensurate. But while they flatter them- 
selves that they possess the requisite 
qualifications for the labour they have 
engaged to perform; they pledge them- 
selves that the portion of judgment and 
talent, of which they hope they are in 
possession, shall never be influenced by 
Partiality, nor warped by Prejudice: and 
while it willafford them the highest plea- 
sure to bestow upon MERIT its due tri- 
bute of applause, no consideration shall 
deter them from applying the scorpion 
jash of Censure, where they think it is 
deserved. 

The Reviewers of Music beg leave, 
however, to observe, that alihough 
Mustc will certainly be the principal 
subject of their strictures, they mean 
not to be inattentive to the WorDS which 
constitute its vehicle; as thev have fre- 
quently witnessed with indignation, 
that an agreeable melody has been made 
the passport, for obtrudiag upon tie 
public pieces asimmo.al in their ten- 
dency as contemptible in their compo- 
sition. 

They have now only to add, that it 
is also their intention to announce all 
improvements that shali be made upon 
MUSICAL INS©RUMENTS ; aid therefore 
request tha: miormatiou on this subject, 
as well as avy otier communication in- 
tended for the Apoilonian Critic may 
be transmitted (iree of expeus?) besore 
the 15th day of each month, to Mr, 
Symonds, Paternosier-row. 





“© Catch Him who Can,” a Musical 
Farce, in two acts, performed at 
the Theatre Royal, Haymarket; 


FIDELIS.” 


written Ly Theodore Edward Hook, 

The Music by Mr. Hook, 8s 

Mr. Hoox isan old servant of the 
public, and one whom we confess has 
often contributed to its amusement, 
We have been highly gratified with 
some of his musical efforts, and con- 
sequently feel consideravle repugnance 
at tne idea of severity towatds any work 
of his; but our duty to that public in 
this instance vec | it. In this piece 
we find much to censure. The musio 
is in general common place, and desti- 
tute of spirit; in many passages the 
expression is coarse and improper, in 
others the style and air are borrowed. 
A glaring plagiarism occurs in the song 
of ** Mary ouce had Lovers Two;” itis 
almost a literal copy of a clever duet of 
Corn’s, in ‘The Mysterious Free- 
booter,” a work which we believe has 
20t been published more than three 
months! On the whole, we suspect 
that Mr. Hook has so much to write, 
that he has but little time for study. 

But having thus expressed our disap- 
probation of the music, in justice to 
Mr. Hook, we must declare our Opi- 
nion of the maierials be had to work 
upon; for it is almost as im» ossible-to 
compose a good melody to inharmoni- 
ous w ords, as lo } iV aconcer.o of Stei- 
belt’s upon a mail horn, We are then 
compelled to say, that none of the 
serivus poetry in this piece rises above 
mediocrity, some of it is unten Lelow 
it; but of ali the comic trash, with 
which the public has lately been in- 
sulted, that which we find here is 
surely the mostinsufferable. But least, 
genile Reader, thou siouldest suspect 
us of unmerited severity, we will treat 
tuee witha specimen. 

In Chester town a man there dwelt, 

Nor rich as Croesus, bui a duck, 

The pangs of love he clearty felt, 

His name was Tomy C/ tterbuck. 

The lady he did most approve, 

M st cuiness gold bad got “en, 

And Clutterbuck ie!l decp in love 

With Poily Higginbottom. 
I sin: the loves, the sm ling loves, 
Cf Clutterbuck ahd Higginovitom. 


Tommy Clutterbuck having prevailed 
upon Miss Higginbottom to take ‘a 








little trip” with him upon the ** Dee,” 
the gentleman amuses his mistress with 
“© Liowing his yose” aud singing; dur- 
ing which harmony the lady first “ fa//s 
a-sleep,” and then * sulls in the water” 
the gentleman jumps in after her, and. 
they both “ go to the Lottom.” This 
most Aumorous of songs then concludes 
with this most instructive of mora/s, 
drawn from the above affecting catas- 
trophe. 








Round Chester walk the river ghosts 
Of this young mau and fair muid, 
His head is like a sulmon trout, 

ler tail 1. ke a 

MORAL. 

Learn this ye constant lovers all, 

Wo live on England's island, 

‘The way to shun a wat’ry grave, 

Is making love on dry land. 

O Polly tligginbottom, 

Whe now lies at the bettom, 

So sing the ghost:, the water-ghosts,- 

Of Clutterbuck and Higginbottom. 

But perhaps, Reader, thou delightest 
not in comic poetry; take then a speci- 
men of the pastoral, with which this 
work opens: 


mey maid. 


All hail! to the sux, that gai'y cheers 

The cottager’s humble labour, 

How blithe se w-rks, till late be bears, 

The evening pipe and tubor ; 

Then joy so gay still crowns the day, 

And pays bim jor bis labour. 

So we find that after Mr. Suw has 
been working hard all day (lighting up 
the stars, we suppose against the even- 
ing), he comes down and dances with 
the cottagers, to the music of the pipe 
and tabor; we hope, however, that 
they regale him with a cup of whiskey, 
for we take it for granted that this kind 
of evening amusement is customary in 
Treland only, tor we never heard of 
his sunsutP being so sociable with our 
English peasants. 

Ohe! jam satis. 





© The Little Laughing Boy,” a Glee, 


written Ly Rosa Matilda. The 
Music ly Augustus Voigt. 1s. Gd. 


This little glee we consider as one of 
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the happiest effects of Mr. Voigt’s mu- 
sical genius. We confess that we are 
not among the general adinirers of Mr. 
Voigt’s compositions; but in this in- 
stance, we cannot withhold our tribute 
of praise. The name of the fair author 
of the words, Mrs. Charlotte Dacre, 
more generally known as Rosa Matilda, 
will be a sufficient voucher for the 
beauty of the poetry. 





«© The Orphan Girl,” @ celebrated 
pathetic Ballad, written ly Miss 
Betham. The Music ly 7. Pur- 
day. \s. 

We do not recollect ever having seen 
this gentleman’s name before as a com- 
poser, and therefore we conclude that 
this is a first attempt; considered as 
such, we think it entitled to our com- 
mendation. ‘The music is expressive 
and well adapted to the subject. The 
words are truly pathetic and contain a 
strong appeal to the tender feelings of 
the mind, and certainly do credit to 
the poetical pen of Miss Betham. 





** Cupid in Ireland.” a favourite Irish 
Air, composed and arranged as a 
Rondo for the Piano Forte, by S. 
Hale. 1s. 

With the juvenile performer, this 
charming little rondo cannot fail to 
prove a considerable favourite. The 
air is beautifully simple, the variations 
are tastefully conceived, and uncom- 
monly well adapted for the improve- 
ment of the finger. 





“* Miss Giroux Reel,” composed and 
arranged as a Rondo for the Piano 
Forte, ty S. Hale. 1s. 

By the lovers of music in the Scot- 
tish style, this rondo will be received 
as a most acceptable morceau; for our- 
selves, we hesitate not to recommend 
it as the most pleasing and spirited air 
in that style of composition that we re- 
collect ever to have seen. The varia- 
tions are also arranged with very con- 
siderable ability and taste, 





Historical Register of Public Transactions, Civil and Military, abroad, 
including the most material Domestic Occurrences. 


TREATY BETWEEN FRANCE AND HOL- 
HIS Im 


LAND. 
Napoleon, 


erial and Royal Majesty, 
<imperor of the French, and 
King of Italy, and the Assembly of 





their High Mightinesses representing 
the Batavian Republic, with Cis Excel- 
lency the Grand Pensionary at their 
head, and accompanied by the Council 
of State, and the Ministers and Secre- 
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tary of State, taking into their consi- 
deration, 

ist. That, from the general disposi- 
tion of men’s minds, and the actual 
organization of Europe, a government 
without consistence, or any certain 
duration, cannot be adequate to the 
eud of its institution. 

2d. That the periodical change of 
the chief of the state will be always a 
source of dissention in Holiand, and a 
constant subject of agitation and dis- 
cord amongst foreigu nations, the friends 
or enemies of Holland. 

3d. That an hereditary government 
alone can guarantee the quiet possession 
of ey ery thing > dear to the Dutch peo- 
ple, the free exercise of their religion, 
the preservation of their laws, their po- 
litical independence, and their civil li- 
berty. 

Ath. That their first interest is, to 
secure for themselves a powe iful protec- 
tion bv the support of which they may 
freely exercise iis industry, at nd main- 
tain themselves in their teritory, their 
commerce, and their industry. 

5th, That France is essentially inter- 
ested in the happiness of the people 
of Holland, in the prosperity of me 
state, and in the stability of our ing 
tutions, as well in consideration of va 
Northern frontiers of the empire being 
exposed, and destitute of strong places, 
as In respect of the principles and inter- 
ests of its general policy, have ap- 
pointed i in quality of ministers plenipo- 
sentiary, viz. his Majesty the Emperor 
of the French and King of Italy, ag 
sieur Charles Maurice Talley rand, 
Grand Chamberlain, Minister of Fo- 
reign Relations, Grand Cordon of the 
Legion of Honour, Chevalier of the 
Orders of the Prussian Red and Elack 
Eagle, and of the Order of St. Hubert, 


&e. &c. And his Excellency the 
Grand Pensionary M. Charles Henry 
Verheuil, Vice — and Minister 
of Marine of the Batavian Repubii ic, 


invested with the Grand Eagle of the 
Legion of Honour; Isaac John Alex- 
ander Gogel, Minister of Finance; 
John Van Styru: n, Member of the 
Assembly of their High Mightinesses ; 
WwW liam’ Six, Member of the Council 
of State; and Geiard De Brantze 

Minister Ple ‘nipotentiary of the Bats. 


vian Republic, to his” finperial and 
Royal Majest Ys decorated with the 
Grand Ea he of tl re Legio G of Honour: 
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who, after having exchanged their full 
powers, agreed to ‘the following articles: 

Art. 1. His Majesty the Emperor of 
the French and King of Italy, engages, 
as well for himself as for his heirs and 
successors for ever, to guarantee to 
Holland the maintenance of her con- 
stitutional rights, her independence, 
the integrity of her possessions in all 
parts of the world, her political, civil, 
and religious liberty, a as it is conse- 
crated by the laws actually established, 
and the abolition of every privilege in 
matter of i imposts, 

II. In compliance with the formal 
demand made by their High Mighti- 
nesses, representing the Batavian Re- 
public, that Prince Louis Napoleon 
should be appointed and crowned he- 
reditary and constitutional king of Hol- 
land, his Majesty yields to this 0 St 
and authorises Prince Louis Napsleon 

to accept - crown of Holland, to te 
possessed by him and his posterity in 
ihe lawful male Iine, according to the 
order of primogenitare, to the perpetual 
exclusion of females and their descend- 
ants. 

lu consequence of this authority, 
Prince Louis N: ipoleon shall possess 
the crown under the title of King, en 
with all the power and authority th 
shall be determined by the ce iene 
tional laws, which the Ex mperor Napo- 
leon has guaranteed in the preceding 
article. Nevertheless, it is exp iressly 
stipulated and agreed 1 upon, that the 
crowns of France aud: ilolland shall 
never be united under the same head. 

iit. The domai in ef ihe crown com- 





’ 
3, Ast. A pal: at the Hogue, 
whicl 1 shall be appropriated for the re- 
sidence of the royal family. 2d. A pa- 


ace inthe woud. 3d. The domain of 
Loestdick. 4th. A revenue froma funid- 
ed property of five hundred a iousand 
flor: Vhe law of tlie s 

besi ides to the k ing an an Paw 
fifteen hy indred thx yusand yrils, Datch 
currency, payable by equal monthly 





“ ist res 





sum at 





sums. 

iV. Incase. of a minority, the re- 
gency shall of right bel ne to the qu 
and if there should be no queen, 





EF: mperor of the Frene i, 
gatas: 

oi perpetual head ol tie 

shall : ppoint the regent 


Tt 


dom. lis choice si 








the princes of the royal family, and in 
dGeiauit of thein, frora the natives. “Lu 
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minority of the king ends at the age of 
eighteen. 

V. The queen’s dower shall be regu- 
lated by her marriage contract In the 
present ins tauce, it is settled that this 
dower is to be the vearly sum of 
250,000 florins, which shall be taker 
from the domain of the crown. After 
deducting this sum, one half of ae re- 
maining revenues of the crown shall be 
applied to the maintenance of the royal 
minor's establishment, the other half 
to = fray the expenses of the rege ney. 

The king of Holland shali be 
een ever a grand dignitary of the empire, 
with the title of constable. The fune- 
tions of this grand dignitary may, ne- 
vertheless, be performed at the direction 
of the emperor of the French, by a 
prince vice const tble, w henever he shall 
think fit to create that dignity. 

VII. The members of the reigning 
famiiy in Holland, shall remain per- 
sonally subjected to the dispositions of 
the constitutional statute of the 30th 
of last March, forming the law of the 
Imperial Family of France. 

VIII. The offices and employments 
of the state, other than those belonging 
to the personal service of the king’s 
household, cannot be conferred on any 
but natives. 

IX. The arms of the king shall be 
the ancient arms of Holland, quartered 
with the imperial eagle of France, and 
a by the royal crown. 

. There shall be ¢ oncluded imme- 
dia utcly, betwixt the contracting powers, 
a treaty of commerce, by Virtue 
which, Dutch subjects ‘shall at all 
times be treated in the ports and in the 
territories of the French empire, as the 
most favoured nation. His Majesty 
the Emperor and King, undertakes be- 
sides, to use his good offices with the 
Barbary States, in order that the Dutch 
fag may be respected by them in the 

same manner as that of his Majesty the 
E mperor of the French. 

The ratifications of this treaty shall 
be exchanged ai Paris in the course of 
ten days. 


Paris, May 24. (Signed) 
C.M.Tatiryranp, J. V.Sryrom, * 
C,H. Vernevin, W. Six, 


BrantzeEn, 
copy). 
n Relations. 
C. M. ‘PaLLeyrRan 


J.J, A. Goceu, 


(A true 


The Minister for Fore: 
(Signed.) 


D. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL CODE. 
First Part.—General Definitions. 

Art. I. The constitutional laws at 
present in force, particularly the con- 
stitution of the year 1805, together 
with the civil, political, and religious 
institutions now subsisting in the Ba- 
tavian Republic, the exercise of which 
is stipulated in, and conformable to the 
condition of the treaty concluded on 
the 23d of May, of this year, between 
his Majesty the Emperor of the French, 
King of Italy, and the Batavian Re- 
public shall remain in full force, with 
the exception of such only as shall be 
expressly repealed by the present con- 
stitutional code. 

II. The government of the Dutch 
colonies shall be regulated by a special 
ecde, The receipts and ex penditure of 
the colonies, shall be considered as 
forming a part of the receipts and ex4 
penditure of the state. 

lil. The public debt of the state is 
hereby guarante 

IV. ‘The Dutch language shall con- 
tinue to be exclusively emploved for all 
laws, proclamations, ordinances, des 
crees, and ail other public documents, 
without exception. 
’, No alteration 
value or wei 


shall be made in 
the of the current coin 
unless by virtue of a special statute, 

VI. ‘fhe former flag of the state 
shall continue to be used. 

VII. The council of the state shall 
consist of thirteen members. The mi- 
nisters shall have rank, seats, and deli- 
berative voices in the council of state. 


lhe 
rit 
One 





Seconp Pa Of Religion. 

At. 1.. FF ge king and the law ex- 
tends equa! protection to all the modes 
of religion proiessed in the state. By 
their authority shail be regulated every 
thing that niay be judged necessary re- 
lative to the organization, the protec; 
tion, and ib re exercise of all kinds of 
Ww uship. exercise of religious 





duties, sha all cases be performed 
within the walls of the respective 
churches of the different sects. 

iI. ‘Lhe king shall enjoy in his _pa- 
laces, and in any and every place where 
he may } ‘the free and 
puilic exercise ofhis religion. 


tix his residence, 


Tutrp Part.—Of the King. 
Art. I. The kin possesses © exclu- 
sively, and without restriction, the 
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complete exercise of the government, 

and of all the powers necessary to carry 

‘the laws into effect, and cause them to 
be respected. He appoints to all the 
offices and places, the nomination to 
swhieh was by the former laws vested in 
the grand pensionary. He shall enjoy 
all the titles of pre-eminence heretofore 
attached to that dignity. The national 
-coin shall be stamped with his effigy— 
Justice shall be administered in his 
name—He has the power of pardoning 
offences, and of reinitting punishments 
ordered to be inflicted by courts of jus- 
tice. This power shall, nevertheless, 
not be nel upon, but after an au- 
dience given to the members of the na- 
tional court at a privy council. 

II. Onthe demise of the king, the care 
of his son, being a minor, shall be 
committed to the queen-mother, and in 
default of her surviving, to such person 
as shall be nominated by the emperor 
of the French. 

III. The regent shall be provided 
with a council of natives, whose con- 
stitution and powers shall be deter- 
mined by a special law. The regent 

, shall not be personally respensible for 
the acts of his administration. 

IV. The government of the colonies, 

-and all that relates to their internal ad- 
ministration, is exclusively vested in 
;the king. 
V. The general government of the 
_ kingdom is under the immediate con- 
‘duct of four ministers of state, viz. a 
_ minister for foreign affairs, minister for 
naval and military affairs, a minister of 
‘ finance, and a minister of the interior. 


Fourtu Part.—Of Law. 
Art. I. Law is established in Hol- 
land by the union of the legisiative 
j body, being the assembly of their high 
j mightinesses, and of the king. 
| _The legislative body shall consist of 
(38 members chosen for five years, and 
, nominated in the following propor- 
: tion, viz. 
; For Holland 17 For Zealand 2 
For Guelderland 4 For Groningen 2 
For Brabant 4 For Utrecht 2 
For Friesland 3 For Drenthe 1 
For Overyssel 3 
4 The number of members of the assem- 
bly of their high mightinesses may be 
mereased by law in case of the exten- 
} sion of territory. 


UNIvERSAL Mag. Vou. VI. 
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IJ. In order, on this occasion, to no- 
minate 19 members of the assembl 
of their high mightinesses, by which 
the number fixed in the preceding ar- 
ticle shall be completed, their high 
mightinesses shall present to the king 
a nomination of two persons for each 
of the places to be filled up. 

The departmental assembly of each 
department, shall, in a similar manner, 
present a nomination of two persons, 
and the king shall from the persons pre- 
sented make the choice. 

III. The present Grand Pensionary 
shail take the title of President of their 
High Mightinesses, and hold the office 
for life. 

The election of his successors shall 
take place in the manner prescribed by 
the constitution of the year 1805. 

IV. The legislative body shall nomi- 
nate from its own members a secretary, 
by a majority of votes. 

V. The legislative body shall, in ge~ 
neral, assemble twice a year; namely, 
from the 15th of April to the Ist of 
June, and from the 15th of November 
to the 15th of January. It may be as- 
sembled on any extraordinary occasion, 
by authority of the king. 

On the 15th of November of each 
year, the oldest fifth part of the mem- 
bers constituting the legislative body 
shall go out. The first vacating of 
seats shall take place on the 15th of 
November, 1807 ; and on this occa- 
sion, lot shall determine the members 
to go out. The persons going out 
shall always be eligible again. 


Firtu Part.—Of the Judicial Power. 

Art. I. The judicial tribunals shalk 
be continued as established in the year 
1805. 

Il. The king shall, with regard to 
the judicial power, exercise all the 
rights and all the powers which were 
assigned to the grand pensionary, by 
the 40th, 51st, 56th, 79th, 82d, and 
87th articles of the constitution of the 
year 1805. 

III. All that relates to the exercise of 
criminal justice in military affairs, shall 
be fixed bya particular law. 

MILAN, JUNE 7. 

On the 27th of May a division of 
the French army, under the command 
of General Lauriston, took possession, 
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*n the name of the Emperor of the 
French and King of Italy, of the city 
and territory of the republic of Ragusa, 

The following proclamation, pub- 
lished at Ragusa, by General Lauriston, 
explains the causes and conditions of 
this military operation : 

** Naporeon I. Emperor of the 

French, and King of Italy, &c. 

«* The many concessions made to 
the enemies of France, had placed the 
republic of Regusa in a state of hosti- 
litv, so much the more dangerous, as 
it was carried on under the appearance 
of friendship and neutrality. ‘The en- 
trance of the French troops into Dal- 
matia, far from preventing such con- 
duct, gave further occasion to our ene- 
mies to exercise their influence in the 
state of Ragusa: and whatever were 
the motives of the condescension of the 
magistrates of this state, the emperor 
was acquainted with the circumstance. 
His dignity became concerned in put- 

van end to practices sO contrary to 
ihe laws of neutrality. 

In consequence, in the name, and 
by order of the Emperor of the French 
and King of Italy, I take possession of 
the city and territory of Ragusa. 


un 


{Jur 


** Notwithstanding, I declare, that 
it is the intention of his Majesty the 
Emperor and King to acknowledge the 
independence and neutrality of this 
state, as soon as the Russians shall 
have evacuated Albania, the Island of 
Corfu, and the other Venetian Islands, 
and that the Russian squadron shalt 
have quitted the coast of Dalmatia. 

es t promise assistance and protec- 
tion to all the Ragusans; I shall cause 
the laws, existing usages, and property, 
to be respected. In short, according 
to the line of conduct which shall be 
observed by the inhabitants, I will take 
care that they shall have no reason to 
complain of the presence of the French 
army. 

‘* The present government shail 
continue; it shall exercise the same 
functions, and retain the same titles. 

*¢ Its relations, as well with neutral 
states, as with those in alliance with 
France, shall remain as they were be- 
fore, 

** The commissary for commercial 
affairs to the senate, shall exercise the 
same functions of imperial commissary. 

«« Given at Ragusa, May 27, 1800. 

(Signed) ** LauRIsToNn.” 
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Died.| At Staveley, in Derby- 
shire, his family residence and native 
village, Dr. ‘Thomas Gisborne, F.R.S. 
*hysician to the King, and to his 
Majesty’s household. Dr. Gisborne 
practised in London for at least sixty 
vears, and held the important offices of 
President of the College of Physicians, 
and of Physician of St. George’s Hos- 
pital. He was very early introduced 
into public situations, chiefly if not 
solely through the interest of the Ca- 
vendish family ; and on these accounts 
he set out in life with uncommon ad- 
vantages, and with no ordinary pros- 
pects of success. Yet, either from ac- 
cident, want of disposition on his own 
part, or from some other causes, it 
does not appear that he was ever exten- 
sively employed by the public. Though 
he was not opwent in his circum- 
stances, yet his different public appoint- 
ments, his fellowship at St..John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, which he retained to 
the last, added to a moderate patrimony, 
afforded him an easy competency, es- 
pecially as he was a single man, As 


4 


an example of that habitual assent and 
complaisance which a life spent at 
court is apt to inspire, the following 
anecdote of Dr. Gisborne has been fre- 
quently told inthe metropolte. Oneof the 
Princesses being ill, and Dr. Gisborne 
in attendance, her Royal Highness en- 
quired of the Doctor, whether she 
might not be permitted to indulge in 
the use of a little ice-cream, as she 
thought it would greatly refresh her. 
Dr. Gisborne, who never contradicted 
his royal patients, answered * that he 
entirely agreed with her Royal High 
ness :” and the ice was accordingly 
provided. His Majesty, with that amt- 
able anxiety and interest which he 
always feels on the slightest illness of 
any part of his family, visiting the 
chamber of the Princess from time to 
time, and observing the glass with some 
of the ice still remaining in it, seemed 
alarmed, on the supposition that it 
might be improper; but her Royal 
Highness assured him that she had the 
doctor’s permission for what she had 
done. His Majesty, thinking this « 
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very unusual practice, ordered the doc- 
tor into his presence, and observing to 
him that he had never heard of ice 
being recommended in such cases be- 
fore, expressed his apprehension that it 
was upon a new sysiem. The doctor 
seemed at first a little confounded; but 
quickly recovering himself, replied, 
«Oh, no, please your Majesty, it :aay 
be allowed, proyided it be taken warm.” 
«Oh, well, well, doctor, very well, 
very well; warm ice, warm ice.” His 
Majesty seemed to be much enter- 
tained, and for some time afterwards 
always took the opportunity of asking 
those he was accustomed to meet, 
“¢ whether they had heard of Dr. Gis- 
borne’s new system of prescribing 
warm ice.” Asan instance that even 
the highest honours do not command 
public opinion, Dr. Gisborne, though 
a court pliysician, physician to an hos- 
pital, and president of the college, 
found it worth his while to accept of the 
office of librarian to the Duke of De- 
vonshire, for a salary of 5Q). per an- 
num, which, however, was considered 
as little else than a sinecure, and at the 
same time that of physician to the ser- 
vants of his Grace, with a similar sti- 
pend; both which it is believed he held 
ull his death. 

At Newington House, on the 10th 
of April, Benjamin Bell, Esq. F.R.S. of 
Edinburgh, and an eminent Surgeon in 
that city. Mr. Bell, published in 1778, 
in one volume, octavo, ‘ A Treatise on 
the Theory and Management of Ulcers.” 
This was a praise-worthy attempt to 
introduce a regular and methodical in- 
vestigation of the nature of the several 
morbid affections comprehended under 
the denomination of ulcer; and the 
author recommended a plan of treatment 
accommodated to the results of his in- 
quiry. In the different branches of 
a embraced by this Treatise, Mr. 

ell every where inculcated a sunple 
and rational theory, and a_ practice 
founded on the best authoritics and the 
most probable reasonings ; and though 
there might not at the time be found 
many observations absolutely new, yet 
it recommended itself to the younger 
part of the profession by the judicious 
mode of treatment proposed by the 
author. In 1783, he presented the 
public with the first volume of * A 
System of Surgery,” which he aficr- 
wards completed in six volumes: the 
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last volume being published in 1788- 
The precepts contained in this System 
muy be considered as extremely judi- 
cious, and the manner in which they 
were delivered is both striking and 
agreeable. Mr. Bell affected no no- 
velties in theory, nor refinements in ar- 
rangement and classitication, his in- 
tention being to give a plain account of 
surgical practice, as fixed by the best 
Writers, and operators of the time in 
vhich he wrote, and in doing this he 
contrived to intersperse a great mumber 
of judicious reflections arising from 
his own experience snd observation. 
The improvements made in this branch 
of medical science, during the progress 
of the work through the press, neces- 
sarily increased its bulk; and it cer- 
tainly required, in order to peruse these 
volumes with advantage, much previ- 
ous reading, and a considerable share 
of anatomical knowledge. It might at 
the period of its publication, be justly 
termed a work of great value; and the 
art of Surgery was certainly consider- 
ably indebted to Mr. Bell for what he 
did in these volumes relative to the ad- 
vancement and improvement of it. In 
1793, Mr. Bell published in two vo- 
lumes, Svo. ‘* A Treatise on Gonor- 
rhe Virulenta, and Lues Venerea;” 
and though this book might be consi- 
dered as making a useful addition to 
practical treatises on the same subject, 
and extremely useful to the young 
practitioner; yet when the author 
turns from the observations resulting 
from his own experience, and dwells 
on theoretical reasoning, he will be 
found neither to be clear nor con- 
sistent. In 1794, he published in a 
thin octavo volume, ‘‘ A Treatise on 
the Hydrocele, or Sarcocele, or Cancer, 
and other Diseases of the Testes.” This, 
which was chiefly a republication of 
the observations respecting these dis- 
eases contained in the system of Sur- 
gery, he was induced to print by the 
request of several persons who wished 
to have this part separately, and also 
because he had some additional re- 
marks to introduce relative to the me- 
thad of curing the hydrocele, and the 
operation for the sarcacele. In the 
operation for removing the diseased 
part in a sarcocele, the directions given 
were certainly accurate and judicious ; 
but they did not contain any thing 
which might be considered as new 
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Mr. Bell published, in 1802, in one 
volume, octavo, ‘* Essays on Agricul- 
ture, with a Plan for the speedy and 
general Improvement of Land in 
Great Britain.” In this book will be 
found many sensible observations ; and 
it was the author’s intention to extend 
his agricultural remarks. He proposed 
that a large sum should be at the dis- 
posal of the Board of Agriculture, and 
other subordinate provincial boards, to 
be dispensed in premiums to the culti- 
vators who shall grow the largest crops 
of potatoes, corn, &c. for the best 
management of farms; for the best 
and most numerous stock, &c. His 
remarks on the funding system, on 
country banks, and on the scarcity of 
provisions, and dearths, as connected 
with the agriculture of this kingdom, 
will be found extremely interesting, 
and he certainly presented the public 
with several new ideas, expressed in a 
manner highly creditable to their au- 
thor. 

At Tatton Park, in Cheshire, aged 
56, Wiliam Tatton Egerton, Esq, 
M.P. for Cheshire, and Commandant 
of the Knutsford Royal Volunteers, 
He was much respected and beloved, 
and distinguished for his amiable dis- 
ositiow in every relation of life. His 
Pirth and large estate, said to be up- 
wards of 20,000/. per annum, placed 
him as one of the leading commoners 
of the kingdom, and his splendid ha- 
bits, and large establishment in St. 
James's Square, as well as in the 
country, did honour to his station. 
He had been married four times, first 
to the daughter of Dr. Fountayne, 
dean of York, by whom he had a son, 
who was M.P. for Beverly, and died 
about six years ago, in the Hower of 
his age; secondly to a daughter of the 
Jate Wilbraham Bootle, Esq. by whom 
he has left two sons and one daughter; 
thirdly, to a sister of Sir George Ar- 
mitage, Bart. who died without issue; 
fourthly, in 1S03, to his cousin, Char- 
lotte, only daughter of ‘Thomas Wat- 
kinson Payle, Esq. of Ileden, near 
Canterbury, by a grand-daughter of 
William Egerton, L.L.D. prebendary 
of Canterbury, which lady died by an 
accidental fall from her park chair, in 
August 1904. His eldest son, Wil- 
braham Egerton, Esq. who _ lately 
married his first cousin, daughter of 
the late Sir Christopher Sykes, Bart. 

succeeds to his principal estates, Mr. 
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Egerton was son and heir of William 
Paiton, Esq. of Withenshaw in Che- 
shire, by the only sister, and at length, 
heir of Samuel Fgerton, Esq. of ‘Tat- 
ton-park, M.P. for that county, in se- 
veral parliaments, till his death, in Ja- 
nuary 1780. It was a remarkable co- 
incidence, that Mr. Egerton should 
succeed to the inheritance of a place 
of his own paternal name, in right of 
another family, whese name it then 
became necessary to assume instead of 
his own. Mr. Egerton was rebuilding 
the mansion of Tatton, on a macnis 
ficent plan, after the designs of Samucl 
Wyatt, Esq. He had been M.P. for 
Beverley, and afterwards for Newcastle- 
under-Lyne. 

At Melksham, in Wiltshire, Mrs. 
Ann Yearsley, late a milk-woman 
at Bristol, and celebrated for her 
poetical talents, which were first dis- 
covered by Miss Hannah More, who 
solicited for her the protection of Mrs. 
Montagu, in a pretatory leticr to a 
collection of her poems. Jn this pre- 
face Miss More. says, that * on miak- 
ing diligent inquiry into her history 
and character, she found that Mrs 
Yearsley had been bern and bred in her 
present huinble station, that is, selling 
milk from decor to door, and had never 
received the least education, except 
that her brother had taught her to 
write. Her mother, who was also a 
milk-woman, appears to have had 
sense and piety, and to have given an 
early tincture of religion to this poor 
woman's mind. She is about eight- 
and-twenty, was married very young to 
a man of a turn of mind very different 
from her own. Repeated losses, and 
a numerous family, for they had six 
children in seven years, reduced them 
very low, and the rigours of a severe 
winter, sunk them to the extremity of 
distress.” Miss More observes, that 
she was curious to know what poetry 
Mrs. Yearsley had read, and und. 
that with Young’s Night Thoughts, 
and Milton’s Paradise Lost, she was 
well acquainted ; but she was astonish- 
ed to learn that Young and Milten had 
written any thing else. Dryden, Spen- 
ser, Thomson and Prior, were quite 
unknown to her, even by name. Her 
first publication was ‘* Poems on Seve- 
ral Occasions,” in one volume, 4to, 
1785, and they present a very striking 
picture of a vigorous and aspiring ge- 
nius strugglipg with its own feelings. 
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Two years after this, viz. in 1787, 
Mrs. Yearsley published, in quarto, 
«« Poems on Various Subjects.” Pre- 
viously to this, a charge had been 
pena J against her of ingratitude to 
her original benefactress, which in a 
narrative prefixed to these poems, she 
said was wholly unfounded. She de- 
fended herself with courage, but at the 
same time with moderation, with a 
temper, in short, which would do ho- 
nour to any cause. She made use of 
no retort, no recrimination whatever, 
it was simply a justification of, or apo- 
logy for her conduct. In this secoad 
work she discovered the same origi- 
nality of thought and expression, the 
same boldness, and grandeur in the 
imagery, which so eminently distin- 
guish her former productions. Milton 
and Young were her models, but vet 
she was sometimes a little obscure. In 
1788, she joined the benevolent band 
associated in the cause of humanity, in 
an atiack on the Slave Trade, in a short 
poem, in which she inveighed with 
great spirit against that abominable 
trafic. In 1790, she published ** Scan- 
zas of Woe,” addressed from the heart, 
ona bed of illness, to Levi Eames, Esq. 
late mayor of the city of Bristol, 
which appeared to be dictated by dis- 
tress and indignation at the cruel treat- 
ment her children received from the 
servant of a chief magistrate of Bris- 
tol, In 1791, Mrs. Yearsley produced 
an historical play, entitled ‘* Earl 
Goodwin,” which was performed with 
great applause at the Theatre Royal, 
Bristol. This was a play without any 
mixture of love, and in several parts 
contained a happy imitation of the style 
of Shakespeare, whom she also copied 
in mixing what appertains to comedy 
with her tragic strains, but in this she 
was not very fortunate. The play ex- 
pericnced at Bristol great success, and 
its representation was attended by bril- 
liant and crowded audiences. In 1795, 
she published a nevel, in four volumes, 
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under the title of “ The Royal Cap- 


tives,” founded on the impenetrable 
history of the Man in the ‘Iron Mask, 
the supposed twin-brother of Louis 
XIV. whom Mrs. Yearsley formed into 
a husband and a father, and relates the 
adventures of him, his wife, and son, 
principally in the person of the latter. 
Ve believe this was the last work 
which Mrs. Yearsley published, in the 
Preface to which she observes thus of 
herself :—* she owned that she loved 
fame, though she had only heard her 
whispers, and that she was not deaf to, 
nor independent of the voice of the 
world, except in those enraptured mo- 
ments when bewitching fancy rendered 
her insensible to the real dependencies 
of life. In poetry, she professed her- 
self to be the slave of fancy, but in 
prose, wished that tancy might become 
a slave to her, stating, that in private 
sorrow, through a gloomy passage of 
twenty years, she proved her enchant- 
ing friend, ‘* ‘The clouds,” says Mrs. 
Yearsley, ‘that hang over my for- 
tunes intervene between me and the 
public. I incessantly struggle to dis- 
sipate them, I feel those struggles vain, 
and shall drop in the effort. ‘This con- 
solation I shall, however, bear with 
me to the verge of life, that to those 
who have guided me by the sacred and 
lambent flame of friendship, my me- 
mory will be dear, and that, whilst ma- 
lice feebly breathes, truth will boldiy 
pronounce.” Mrs. Yearsley, like all 
unlettered poets, abounded in meta- 
hor, imagery, and personification ; 
i ear was perfect, and there was some- 
times great felicity in the structure of 
her blank verse. She was diffuse from 
redundancy, and oftener obscure from 
brevity; but those inexpiable poetic 
sins, the false thought, the puerile con- 
ceit, the distorted image, and the incon- 
grnous metaphor, the common re- 
sources of bad poets, and the not un- 
common blemishes of good ones, were 
only seldom found in her writings. 
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LIST OF NEW. PUBLICATIONS FOR JULY 1806. 
> As this Department will be of great Importance to Avruors and Boox- 


SELLERS, as well as to Literature in general, 


it is requesied that Noticss 


of Works may le forwarded as early as possible (free of Postage), which 


will be regularly inserted. 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Designs for elegant Cottages and 
small Villas, calenlated for the comfort 
and convenience of Persons of moderate 
and of ample Fortunes; to which is 
annexed, a general Estimate of the pro- 
bable Expense attending the execution 
of each Design. By E. Gyflord. 4to. 
il. 11s. Gd. 

Specimens of Continental Architec- 
ture; with eight engravings. By R. 
Smirke, jun. F.A.S. 1110s. © 

AGRICULTURE. 

Observations on the Utility, Form, 
and Management of Water Meadows, 
and the Draining and Irrigating of Peat 
Bogs; with an Account of Prisley Bog, 
and other extraordinary Improvements, 


eonducted for his Grace the Duke of 


Bedford, T. W. Coke, esq. and others. 
By W. Smith, 10s. 6d. 
The British Farmer’s Cyclopedia, or 


complete Agricultural Dictionary. By 
T. Potts, 4to. part 1. 10s. 6d. To be 
completed in 12 monthly parts. 

The English Practice of Agricu!ire 
exemplified in the Management a 
Farm in Ireland, belonging to the Larl 
of Panyngham; with an Appendix, 
containing a comparative Estimate of 
the Irish and English Mode of Culiure, 
as to Profit and Loss. By 2. Parkin- 
Son, SVO. Qs. . 

ASTRONOMY. 

Lectures on Natural Philosophy, 
with an Appendix, containing a great 
number and variety of Astronomical 
and Geographical Problems; also some 
useful Tables and a comprehensive Vo- 
cabulary. By M.. Bryan, 4to. 21. 
12s. 6d. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of Mrs. Crouch, including 

a Retrospect of the Stage during the 
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years she performed. By M. J.Young. 


2 vols. Qs. . 

Biographical Memoirs of the late 
Rey. Joseph Warton, D.D. to which 
is added, a Selection from his Works, 
and a Literary Correspondence between 
eminent Persons, reserved by him for 
publication, By the Rev. J. Wooll, 
A.M. 4to. 11. 7s. 

Memoirs of a Traveller now in Re- 
tirement, written by himself; inter- 
spersed with Historical, Literary, and 
Political Anecdotes, relative to many 
of the principal Personages of the pre- 
sent Age. 5vols. 11. 5s. 

Memoirs of Dr. Joseph Priestley, to 
the year 1705, written by himself; 
with a Continuation to the ‘Time of his 
Decease, by his son, J. Priestley; and 
Observations on-his Writings, by T. 
Cooper, President-judge of the fourth 
district of Pennsylvania, and the Rev. 
W. Christie. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

COMMERCE. 

Tables of Simple Interest, and of 
Commission Brokerage or Exchange, at 
all the usual Rates per Cent. consiruct- 
ed ona plan entirely new. By W. 
Stonehouse, 8vo. 1]. Is. 

DRAMA. 

Catch Him Who Can, a musical 
farce, in two acts, by T. LE, Hook; 
as performed at the Haymarket. 1s. 6d. 

‘The Fall of the Mogul, a tragedy, 
founded on an interesting portion of 
Indian History, and attempted partly on 
the Greek Model, with other occasional 
Poems, by the Rey.'l’. Maurice. 7s. 

Five Mules off, or the-Pinger Post; a 
comedy, by ‘I’, Dibdin, 

EDUCATION. 

Chironomia, or a Treatise on Riscio- 
trical Delivery; comprehending many 
Precepts, both ancient and modern, for 
the proper Regulation of the Voice, the 
Countenance and Gesture; illustrated 
with many figures. By the Rev. G, 
Austin, A.M. 4to, 21. 2s. 

Elements of the Grammar of the 
English, Language; to which is sub- 
joined a History of the Language. By 
C. Coote, L.L.D. 2d edit. 4s. 

HISTORY. 

The Annual Register, or a View of 
History, Politics and Literature. New 
Series, for1801. Svo. 15s. 

The History of England, from the 
earliest some | to the Peace at Amiens, 
in a Series of Letters to a Young Lady 


at School, By C. Smith. 3 vols. 15s, 
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LAW. 

The Principles and Law of Tithing, 
adapted to the Instruction and Conve- 
nienece not only of Gentlemen of the 
Profession of the Law, but of all Per- 
sons interested in Tithes. By F. Plow- 
den, esq. 2 vols. Svo. 16s. 

Protest against the Decision in West- 
minster Hall on the Articles exhibited 
by the Knights, Citizens, and Burgessés, 
against Lord Melville; with Extracts 
from the Evidence adduced in the course 
of the Trial. 2s. 

An Abridgment of the Law at Nisi 
Prius. Part I. 16s. 

A Treatise on Conveyancing, with a 
View to its Application to Practice. 
By R. Preston, esq. J6s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

A Review of the Conduct of the 
Prince of Wales in his various Trans- 
actions with Mr. Jeffreys; containing 
many Circumstances relative to his 
Royai Highness, Mrs. Fitzherbert, &e. 


&e. ByN.Jefireys. 3s. Od. 
Diamond Cut Diamond, or Obser- 


vations on Mr. Jeffrey’s Review of the 
Conduct of the Prince of Wales; con- 
taining a Free and Impartial View of 
Mr, Jeffreys, as a Tradesman, Politi- 
clan, and a Courtier. By Philo-Veri- 
tas. 3s. ~ 

A Letter to N.. Jeffreys, on his 
Pamphlet entitled “* Review of the 
Conduci of the Prince of Wales,” con- 
taining an Examination into the Mo- 
tives ot his Publication and its probable 
Consequences. Qs. 

A complete Vindication of his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, relative 
to his Creditors; but not quite so com- 
picte a Vindication of the Right Hon. 
Wm. Pitt, relative to his Royal High- 
ness. By the Lion and Unicorn. Is. 6d. 

A Letter to Mrs. Fitzherbert, in An- 
swer to- a Complaint that her Feelings 
have been hurt by the mention of her 
Name in the Review of tie Conduct 
of the Prince of Wales. By N, Jef- 
freys. ls. ; 

extract of a Letter from the Cape of 
Good Hope, relative to an Expedition 
that has sailed against the Settlement ot 
Rio dela Plata,in Spanish America, Is 

The Rights of the Stock-brokers de 
fended against the Attacks of the City 
of London. By F. Bailey. 1s. Od. 

A Letter to the Editor of the British 
Critic; occasioned by some Remarks in 
that Review, on a Book entitled ** Cases 
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of. Pulmonary Consumptions, ‘&c.” 
treated with Uva Ursi. By the Author 
of the above-mentioned Book. _ Is. 

Peace or War, considered. By a 
Barrister of the Hon. Society of Lin- 
coln’s-inn. 2s. 

The Friend of Youth, or Candid 
Advice to Parents and Guardians, in 
the choice of such Trades, Professions 
and Occupations as may be best suited 
to their ‘Taste and Genius, to the pre- 
sent Circumstances and future Hopes 
of their respective Children and Wards. 
4s. boards. 

Letters from the Dead to the Living, 
or thoughts on the separate States of 
departed Spirits: to which is added, the 
Conflicts of Passion, and final Triumphs 
of Faith, An Ode. By L. 5. Abing- 
ton. Is, 

MEDICAL AND SURGICAL. 

A Treatise on Hernia, Humoralis, 
or swelled Testicle; to which are added, 
Remarks on Opacity of the Cornea, 


Elucidated by Cases, by T. Lux- 
more. 2s. 
MILITARY. 


The History of the Campaigns of 


1805, in Germany and Italy. By W. 
Burke, late Army Surgeon. 6s. 


Hints for the Improvement of the 
British Volunteer Force, and on the 
7 tee q ~ ¥e 7 . >. ses 
Duties of Officers commanding Partisan 


Corps. By Capt. R. Murray. 2s. 
NOVELS. 

Muntbrasil Abbey, or Maternal 
Trials. Q2vols. Ss. 

The Wild Irish Girl, a National 
Tale. By Miss Owenson. 3. vols. 
13s. 6d. 

Madame de Maintenon, from the 


French of Madamede Genlis. 2vols. 8s. 

Violet Vale, or Saturday Night. By 
Mrs. Pilkington. 3s. 6d. 

Adelaide, or the Chateau de St. 
Pierre. By Mrs. Edgeworth. 4 vols. 18s. 
POLITICAL. 

The Letters of Crito to eminent Men. 
8v0.78. - 

Fragments upon the Balance of 
Power in Europe ; from the German of 
C. F. Gentz. Ky M. Peltier. Svo.8s. 

A Letter from the Minister Pleni- 
porentiary of the United States to Lord 
Mulgrave, late Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. Communicated to 
Congress by the President, and pub- 
lished by their order. 1s. 6d. 

PQLITICAL ECONOMY. 
An Answer into the Inquiry into the 
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the Conduct of the present Ministry. 
5s. 

A Brief Examination into the In- 
crease of the Revenue, Commerce, and 
Navigation of Great Britain, during 
the Administration of the Right Hon. 
William Pitt. By the Right Hon. G, 
Rose, M. P. 5s. 

Remarks on the Oude Question, 
3s. Od. 

The Principles and Regulations of 
Tranquillity. An Institution com- 
menced in the Metropolis, for encou- 
raging and enabling industrious and 
prudent Individuals in the various 
Classes of the Community, to provide 
for themselves, by the payment of small 
veekly sums. By J. Bone. 3s. Gd. 

POETRY. 

The Poetical Works of the late Mrs. 
Mary Robinson, including many Pieces 
never before published: 3 vols.” 11. 7s. 

‘The Spirit of the Mountains ; with 
other Poems. By G. Taylor. Fine. 
8vo. 5s. 

Select Icelandic Poetry, translated 
from the Originals; with notes. By 
the Hon. W. Herbert. 2 vols. Post 
8vo. 16s. 

A Tribute to the Memory of the 
Right Hon. Wiliiam Pitt; with an 
Essay on his Character, and Endow- 


ments, By'T. Shirley. 1s. 6d. 
Miscellaneous Poems. By Marga- 
ret Patrickson. 2 vols. 7s. 
Poetical Recreations. By A. Hartri- 


son: 2volse 10s. 6d. 

Tales, in Verse, Critical, Satirical, 
and Humorous. By Thomas Holcroft. 
2 vols. Foolscap. §s. Symonds. 


RELIGION, 


The Essence, Spirituality and Glo- 
rious Issue of the Religion of Christ 
Jesus to all God’s Chosen. ByS. Bar- 
nard, jun. 12mo. 4s. 

Letters addressed to the Daughter of 
a Nobleman, on the Formation of Re- 
ligious and Moral Principles. By E. 
Hamilton. 2 vols. 10s. 

A Complete History of the Bible. 
By the Rev. G, Burder. 2 vols. 8vo. 
10s. Gd. 12mo. 7s. 

Fifty-three Discourses, containing a 
Connected System of Doctrinal and 
Practical Christianity. By the Rev. 
E. Brackenbury, A.B. 2 vols, Svo. 
15s. 


A Sermon, preached at the Assizes 


[Jury | 


State of the Nation, with Strictures on 
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held at Dorchester, March 11, 1806. 
By the Rev. J. Williams, M.A. 1s. Gd. 

A Sermon, preached at Rochdale, 
April, 13, 18060, on Occasion of the 
Death of the Rev. T. Threlkeld, to 
which is added, an Appendix, contain- 
ing some Account of the Life and Cha- 


Bracter of Mr. Threlkeld, and_particu- 


larly of the Power of Memory, and of 
the Treasures of Knowledge possessed 


e by him. By T. Barnes, D.D. 1s. Gd. 


The Woman in the Wilderness, or 
the Wonderful Woman, with her 
Wonderful Seal, Wonderful Spirit, and 
Weanderful Child, who is to rule the 


| Nations with a Rod of Iron: an An- 
= swer to the Blasphemous Assertions of 


| Joanna Southcott, respecting her pre- 


















tended Visitation of God. 
Mayer, 6d. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
The Stranger in Ireland, or a Tour in 


By L. 
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the Southern and Western Parts of 


that Country, in 1805. 
esq. 4to. 2). 2s. 

A Descriptive Tour to the Lakes of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, in the 
Autumn of 1804. 4s. 

A Walk through Leeds, or Stranger’s 
Guide to every Thing worth Notice in 
that Ancient and Populeus Town; 
containing a Concise but Correct De- 
scription of its Churches and Public 
Buildings, &e. &e. 1s. Od. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The Traveller's Guide through Tre- 
land, or a Topographical Deseription of 
that Kingdom. By the Rev. G. Ro- 
bertson. 5s. 

The History and Description of the 
City of Exeter, and its Env:rons, An- 
cient and Modern, Civil and Ecclesi- 
astical. By A. Jenkins. . 10s. Od. 
Large 15s. 


By J. Carr, 


STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 


THE Peace, which had been prog- 
nosticated by our politicians at the end 
of last month, has not yet reached our 
coasts. What plans there are to allure 
her to the warbled shores of Europe are 
not yet, nor are likely for some time to 
be before the public. Couriers have 
yassed and repassed between the cabi- 
nets of England and France, but the 
rumour has subsided, which occasioned 
a temporary rise of the funds, and has 
probably enriched not a few of those 
who were in the secret. Yet every 
thing seems to lead towards peace. The 
two great nations at war scem to be 
tired of the contest, and both to look 
forward for the enjoyment of a little 
tranquillity. Delusive we fear are the 
hopes of tranquillity, -The aspect of 
the rival countries leads rather to more 
melancholy reflections. France, if peace 
comes, will strain every nerve to be 
prepared for the next contest: she is 
encouraging talent in every direction ; 
promoting arts, commerce, and manu- 
factures, and the rising geneyation will 
be a very different race from that which 
grew up under the indolenee and luxury 
of the house of Bourbon, and was sub- 
jected to a depraved aristocvacy, an ig- 
norant clergy, and all the follies of mo- 
narchy. England dees not seem to be 
sensible of this change in the manners 
ef its rival: Her policy savours too 
Universat Mae, Vor. VI. 


much of the old school, and she will © 
learn too late, that what was acquired 
by industry and energy, can be retained 
only by pre-eminence in those qualities. 

Encroachments on the part of France 
are so usual, that surprise is no longer 
occasioned by any new event of this 
kind. We are inclined te admire only 
her moderation, if she leaves any of 
her neighbours unmolested. ‘The little 
republic of Ragusa, on the eastern 
shores of the Adriatic, has’ for a con- 
siderable length of time been the means 
of happiness to a small pepulation 
around it, Its commerce was exten- 
sive, and its inhabitants respectable. 
But the legions of Franee are on the 
eastern coast of the Adriatic, and it is 
needless to say, that the republic of 
Ragusa ceases to exist. The French 
have taken possession of the whole ter- 
ritory, and what degree of liberty, or 
what form of government they will 
leave to the inhabitants, rests entirely 
in the will of their sovereign. Its fate 
depends most probably on the views he 
entertains of Greece, and he muy at- 
tach this republic as a part to the new 
kingdom he means to form in that 
quarter. 

The real state of the eastern regions 
of the Adriatic still remains unknown. 
We are one day told, that the Aus- 
a have entirely ceded that gountry, 
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and that the Russians have retired to 
their district of the Seven Isles, but we 
cannot give implicit confidence to the 
reports. Whatever may be the present 
state of t] he Russians, we see no reason 
to expect that they wi ill long have anv 
influence in that quarter. Prance w ill 
possess and retain what it pleases, and 
the Recsion power has neither that 
skill in the cabinet, nor strength in the 
field, to make any effectual resistance. 
France has not vet obtained entire 
possession of lialy. The Prince of 
Hesse deferids the post committed to 
his charge with a degree valour, 
which, if the former sovereign of Naples 
had possessed, his kingdom might have 
been sti ill preserved to him, But the 
possessi on of the little town of Gaet: 
1s of small cons sequence compared with 
the loss of the rest of his Ji Jian domi- 
nions, and his French successor is mo- 
delling his new kingdom, and receiving 
the oaths of allegiance of his new su b- 
jegts, as well as if Gaeta did not exist. 
The cruelty exercised in Naples upon 
the former return of the ci-devant king 
from Sicily, was such a$ must h: ve 
xasperated a very great body of his sub- 


ot 


preg who will from every motive, 
from indignation at the base govern- 
ment to which they were forme: rly sub- 


jected, and from ho; es of a more en- 
larzed policy in their new sovereign, 
willingly commit themselves to a new 
dynasty. 

The brutal populace of that country 
has not yet got rid of its follies, a id 
the trumpery of priest-cr raft continues 
to enslave their minds. ‘The famous 
voleano of Vesuvius has been violently 


azitated. Torrents of lava have Howed 
from its sides, and showers of ashes 
have burst forth from its crater. This 


grand and sublime phenomenon of na- 
ture is viewed by the deluded eyes of 
ienorance and superstition 1, not with 
becoming admiration, but with bigoitted 
fear; and the havock cominitted by the 
raging element be stopped, the 

foolishly think, by slinldne seliatia 
walking-bare foot, muttering their non- 
sense to stupid saints, and exposing the 
image of the mother of their ‘god. To 
so low a pitch may human nature be 
sunk, when the mind suflers itself to 
be led captive by the tricks of priests, 
and to admit any other object of reli- 


is 


gious worship, besides that single Per- 
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son who created the universe, and 
through whose permission, and doubi- 
les ss for wise purposes, the fiery cloud 
issues from the burning mountain, 

The French sovereign must smile at 
the folly of his new subjects. He will 
for a time connive at the tricks of the 
priests, but most probably he will take 
care that tie delusion shall not lone 
subsist. The estates of the monastries 
and convents will be wanted to support 
the splendour of his eTown, or to defray 
the expenses of the waragainst the pos- 
sessor of the other part of his d« nni~ 
nions. A st: se will certainly be made 
in Sicily, and as the King of N:; aples 
has entrusted an "En elishman with the 
command of his treops, it is not im- 
i probable that he may retain possession 
of the island to the end of the year, 

“e cannot venture to assign to hima 
much Jenger —— of cormnand ; 
and if peace were made before Christ- 
mas, we should fies expect it to add 
much to bis security. Indeed, Sicily 
and the empire of the sea scem to be 
objects of such macnitude and diffieuliy 
as must very materially retard every at- 
tempt at ne ‘gotiation. 

The ‘Turkish empire is fir from being 
tranquil towards thi Aniie by and the 
pilgrimages to Mecca are impeded by 
the proje ts made by the new-sect of 
the followers of Wechal, in’ Arabia. 
We know so little of the latter country Ys 
that we have no means of ascertaining 
the real ba yver and extent of tr 
but it seems by all accounts to be ve ry 
formida ble, and may be the instrument 
in the hand of Providence, to overt fecuey , 
the delusions of Mahometism. The 
two pests which have for so long a 
perio d disturbed and harressed the 
Christian world, seem to be on the 
pe int of expiring, the next cenesa- 
tion may witness the downfal of Mecca 











is sect; 


and 


and Rome, whose devotecs will turn 
- ae 
from idle traditions to the salutary 


> truths of Scripture. 

Turkey bas nich to dread on ey ery 
side. Weakened as Austria has been 
by the war, she can do no injury to 
France; and the sovereign of the latter 
country may, upon his plan of indem- 
nities, give Austria a share of bis ‘lurk- 
ish conquests. Vhus he will remove 
Austrian influence farther ftom him- 
self. Gern any will be between France 
and Austria a complete barrier, ayd 
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Russia and Austria will have sufficient 
cause of dissention on the banks of the 
Danube. What are the views of Rus- 
sia time will soon disclose. That ex- 
tensive empire has lost too much cha- 
racter in the war to do any thing of con- 
sequence; and if there is any remain- 
jing wisdom in its cabinet, it will be 
more employed in civilizing its internal 
doininious, than attempting, tono good 
purpose, to muke foreign conquests. 

In the mean while the Swedes and 
Prussians present a strange sight; they 
are now in the attitude of boxers, but 
neither can stir without the consent of 
the parties who bet upon the match. 
Atier the conduct of the King of 
Sweden, we are rather surprised that 
the French [uperor has permitted him 
to retain any partof his German terri- 
tories; and if peace is not soon made, 
we shall expect to bear that. the Prus- 
sians are in possession of Pomerania. 
"The little advance made _ by either party 
inclines us to believe that there 1s in 
the French cabinet an intention to 
cause the powers of Europe to discon- 
tinue hostilities. As to the war be- 
tween England and Prussia, it is not, 
worthy ofa moment's notice; the acts 
of the Prassians served for a good de- 
clamation in the House of Commons, 
but when we look to the conduct of the 
British in India, we cannot but smile 
at the language held, as it respects the 
conduct of foreigners towards us, or our 
conduct towards foreigners. 

Holland is employed in fétes on the 
accession to the throne of its new so- 
vereign, but lie very prudently relies 
more upon the strength of the French 
troops in his territories, than on the 
love of his subjects. ‘The Dutch, who 
have property, must be tired of the 
state in which they have lived for some 
years past; and they who were attached 
to the real liberty and independence of 
their country, can feel no regret that 
they have a Buonaparte instead of a 





Nassau upon the throne. The rights 
of the new sovereign are defined and 
clear: the Nassau was continually un- 


derminings their liberties, and by the aid 
of Luelend and Prussia he overthrew 
them. Baffled entirely in their views, 
numbers were either driven out or emi- 
grated ivom their country, and the 
Stadtholder’s party triumphed most 
wantonly aed most fielishly on their 
spr The fortune of the day is 
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changed; the emigrants are restored to 
their property, under the auspices of 
the French, and a foreign yoke they 
think, and perhaps with reason, is bet- 
ter than the tyrznny of their own fel- 
low-vitizens. When peace comes, we 
shall see whether monarchy is suited 
to the commercial spirit of the country, 
and its foreign possessions are still suf- 
ficientto make it respectable. 

The arrival of an ambassador from 
America afiurds us a reasonable ground 
for expectation that the differences be- 
tween us and that country may be amie 
cably settled. Some men talk idly on 
this subiect, and ridicule the idea of 
the Americans resisting us on the sea. 
It is true that they have not a marine 
to cope with our’s, but their privateers 
would greatly annoy our commerce ; 
and besides, it is the language of a bully 
to swagger and injure, merely beeause 
he has the power. If we have by our 
vessels wantonly insulicd their coasts, 
we are bound to make reparation, and 
our power does not authorise us to com- 
mit injustice. We cannot afford to 
create unnecessarily any enemies. 

Miranda's expedition on the Spanisla 
main has afforded ground for endless 
rumours. Some assert that it has coms 
pletely failed. Much as we may regret 
its failure, we do not doubt that a few 
years more will realize his views, and 
America wiil be independent of Spanish 
controul, St. Domingo has been the 
scene of more disasters, and another 
inassacre; and the unperial government 
of the Blacks does not seem to have 
advanced further in civilization than the 
most refined people of Europe. Hu- 
man life at Paris and Hayti have been 
looked upon with equal indifference. 

But the most important circum- 
stance which has occurred since our 
last, is the arrival of intelligence from 
India, with the treaties of peace that 
have been concluded between the Bri- 
tish government, in that part of the 
world, and the powers of India, which 
have lately carried on as unsuccessful 
awar against us as the confederacy of 
Russia and Austria against France. 
By these treaties, the great peninsula of 
Jadia is really in subjection to the 
English name; the independence left 
to its princes is merely nominal, the 
are like the kings of Holland, Bavaria, 
Wirtembergh, Naples, and Etruria; 
and we are, and have been in India, ex- 
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actly what Buonaparte is, or has been, 
in Europe. We do injustice, how- 





ever, we fear to the sovereign of 
France. He has carried his powers 


much more meekly than our late go- 
vernor-general, and if he has changed 
the names and habitations of princes, he 
has not treated a prostrate foe without a 
considerable degree of magnanimity. 
The mind is lost in contemplating the 
changes that have lately taken place in 
ihat vast continent. Not long ago, a 
few merchants were giad to be indulacd 
with the liberty of possessing a few 
spots of ground ‘on which to erect their 
yarehouses, and now they are become 
Jords of the country, drive sovereigns 
from their thrones, set up and pull 
down exactly as they please. Their 
government is also of a singular na- 
ture. Living in England, and possess- 
ing no ostensible rank in society, these 
makers and unmakers of princes, exer- 
cise the extraordinary power of prevent- 
ing any Englishiaan buat those they 
like, from landing on their coasts, anil 
of dismissing at a moment's warning 
any person against whom there exists 
the least suspicion of offence. They 
enjoy a boundless monopoly, and in no 
part of the world is-the liberty of the 
press treated with greater contempt. 
A memorable iustance of this has been 
exhibited in the treatment of one 
Duane, a printer, and the laws issued 
upon the subject of divulzin,;-intelli- 
gence. The monopoly will not last 
long; this government by Englishmen 
to exclude Englishmen from a great 
portion of the globe, will not long be 
suffered; the country, if it 13 to bear 
the burden of Enctishmen upon its 
soil, should at least derive every advan- 
tage from an intercourse with this 
island, and our Hindoo fellow-subjects 
should share in the advantages belon zing 
to the limited degree of liberty stiil re- 
tained in this island. Difficulties, how- 
ever, Occur im every view of the ques- 
tion, and there is too much reason to 
fear that India wil! be to Britain, what 
the Provinces were to the Roman em- 
pire, and decayed fortunes of our nobi- 
ity will be reprired exactly in the same 
manner as those of the proconsuls of 
Rome. 

Our domestic polities have excited no 
small uneasiness in the illness of Mr. 
Fox, and the country, though it has 
hitherto derived no benefit from his 
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being in office, has been labouring un- 
der fearful apprehensions, that he would 
not much longer be the head of a party, 
and that public affairs would be under 
the influence of a family from which it 
has not been in the habit of expecting 
any great advantages. Though Mr. 
Fox has swerved so much from his 
wrinciples, and suffered the country to 
. burdened with a property tax, far 
more oppressive than that of his pre- 
decessors in office, and what is. siill 
worse, has permitted the national faith 
to be broken, in taxing the funds ; we 
regret, fur his own sake, and for that of 
the country, that there should be any 
thing to hinder or oppress him in the 
conduct of ourexternal relations. We 
must not conceal our fears, however, 
that the cabinet of France is too well 
skilled in diplomatic concerns ; and a 
court which encourages talent so much 
as France does, has a great advantage 
in a negotiation, where on one side it 
lias been so little the custom to sepa- 
rate the man from the place, and to 
took out for proper persons to fill its 
diplomatic situations. 

The inquiries on the conduct of a 
lady of high rank, still it is said goon, 
Certain it is, that the public has heard 
too much of insinuations, and expec- 
tations have been held out of the mat- 
ter being brought to a speedy issue. 
Whether any report will be made or 
not, is now doubtful; and if one is 
not made, every one will be at liberty 
to form his own conjectures. The hi- 
berties taken by the public papers upon 
this occasion, have been very unwar- 
rantable, and have done aa injury to 
the cause they intended to support, 
The accusers are not to be stigmatised 
as calumniators in this stage of the 
They may, for aught we 


business 
know, be guilty or not guilty of ca- 
lumny; if they are guilty of calumny, 
the oiher party is innocent; if they are 
not calumniators, it does not follow, 
that the other party is guilty to the ex- 
tent which might be presumed, In 
fact, during an inquiry, al! insinuations 
against tie accusers or accused, should 
be suspended, and when the innocence 
of the accused party has been fairly 
established, proper steps are to be taken 
against those who have hazarded a 
false accusation. 

But if we sutpend our judgments, 
entirely on this transaction, we cannot 
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but reprobate in the highest degree, the 
imprudence of the language used in the 
northern part of this island, on the 
jate acquittal of Lord Melville. Adver- 
tisements have been signed by men in 
official situations, congratulating the 
acquitted peer on his success, as if he 
had come off with honour, when it is 
well known, that the acquittal was so 
far from honourable, that upwards of 
sixty peers declared him upon their ho- 
nour to guilty. The whole of 
Scotland is not, however, to be inve- 
Joped in one common censure, many 
of the most respectable characters have 
felt the disgrace into which the inte- 
rested zeal of their countrymen was 





be 


leading them, and have protested 
strongly against their proceedings. 


Lord Melville is sufficiently fortunate 
in his acquittal; his partisans have no 
oceasion for boast; the facts are well 
known to the public, and Englishmen 
form a just esiimate of the verdict, and 
of Scotch rejoicings. 

The effects of the property tax begin 
to he felt. Poor persons going to the 
bank for their usual dividends, have re- 
turned with thetr curtailed portions, 
and two shillings taken out of twenty, 
lave occasioned no sinall surprise to 
the receiver of the remainder. ‘To add 
to the wonder of the poor creature 
who is carrying home eighteen shil- 
lings instead of eventy, she hears that 
this is the time taken for the increase of 
the salaries of the princes of the blood. 
That the same minister who represented 
the state of the country to be so bad, 
that they must encroach upon the in- 
come of the lowest person in it, made 
that very circumstance an argument for 
taking from the purses of these poor 
contributors, to increase the wealth of 
the highest people in the country 
strange perversion in language! When 
there is distress, we see no reason for 
separating any family from it. . All feel, 
or ought to feel an equal interest in the 
country ; and if any rise with its. pros- 
perity, they should be content to sink 
a little with its adversity. 

We noticed, some time ago, the 
miserable death of some of our coun- 
trymen by the fall of houses, the ex- 
ample does not seem to excite any at- 
tention. Houses may fall, and the 
poor be buried in their ruins, yet it 
does not seem a sufficient tale ta pre- 
veut the occurrence of such accidents. 
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A number of poor people lodged 
in some houses in Skinuer-street, 
Shoreditch ; the houses ought long be- 
fore to have been removed. They were 
suffered to stand till a number of our 
fellow-creatures were buried in their 
ruins. Inquisitions for blood ought be 
taken on sueh occasions, and in our 
opinion, the loss of the property is too 
small a punishment for the possessors. 
We have persons in the house of com- 
mons feelingly alive to the situation 
of the Blacks in a crowded vessel at 
sea; we could wish to see their huma- 
nity touched by the groans of their 
own poor counirymen, expiring 
under the ruins of a house which 
had long been a nuisance to the 
neighbourhood. 

PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS, 

The most important part of the pro- 
ceedings is the conclusion of the ses~ 
sions of parliament, on the 23d of July, 
after a speech delivered by cominissi- 
oners appointed for the purpose. In 
this speech the sovereign applauds the 
zeal and diligence manifesied by the 
two houses, in the discharge of their 
duties, and makes particular acknow- 
ledgements for their care of the military 
system, their arrangements respecting 
ceconomy, and regulations for the audit 
of public accounts. ‘The commons 
are thanked for raising so large a por- 
tion of the supplics within the year, 
and are assured, that what has been so 
liberally granted shall be frugally admi- 
nistered. Their attention to the 
younger branches of his family receives 
an appropriate measure of praise. 

But the most important part of the 
speech is the notification thai discus- 
sions have taken place for the restora- 
tion of peace, on just and reasonable 
terms. ‘This establishes the point that 
messengers have not been moving back- 
ward and forward to no purpose; but 
nothing can be argued from this speech, 
on the advancement towards peace, 
The cold word discussions does not im- 
ply much, and we know that Buona- 
parte continues his European arrange- 
ments, without any regard to any thing 
from this quarter. We may continue 
the war if we please, or end it, but it is 
not likely that he will swerve much 
from his previous determination, or if 
he does it must be with the view of fue 
ture advantage. 
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The praise for the raising of so large 
a portion of the supplies within the 
year, does not by any means meet our 
views of good finance, that is, of fairly 
apportioning the burdens of a nation 
among those who are able to bear and 
derive an advyantaze from them. The 
whole is brought to this single question, 
whether in time of war it Is worth 
while to raise taxes to so great an a- 


mount, for the paying off of the nati- 
onal debt, and whether the existing 
generation should all at once. bear so 


1load? We noticed in our last 
that one suthor had fairly met 
and in his pamphlet en- 


heavy a 
report, 
this question, 





titled ‘© The ae tt icy of lowering eo 
Property Tax, and « rrying © on the Wa 
Ww ithe mut additional Tas ’ has happt "a 
shewn the good effe cts ‘of that system, 
which Mr. Fex, though the inu ieee 





of it. has now so unfortunately for this 
idoned. By this system t 
teu millions would have 
imong the persons exisi- 
ing in the space of thirty-seven years, 
ni would therefore, comparatively 
aking, be light to every one, it is 
row, ahd will be proved by expericuce, 
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parliament is 
roca “dy and the 
littie time from the farther rf 
their burdens, and it would be well, if 
in the recess, both representatives and 
would study a litthe more the 
quesuon of taxation, and endeavour to 
understand aright, whether there may 
not bea time to take off, as well as te 

lay on taxess We are clearly of opi- 
nion, though we find so few to support 
us in it, that ‘there may be as much 
wisdom in takinz off taxes, as in laying 
them on 5 but custom: has hitherro so 
prevailed 1, that no one member in the 
to think at all of the lat- 
ter point. Whether the war continues 
or not, it appears to us, that wiscom 
would presertbe as the first moti min 
the n¢ et session, the takin; & off of some 
wiillions of ta As to the paying of 
a poor person eighteen shillings lustead 
of twenty shillings for | her dividend at 
the bank, we cannot think of it with- 
out hors or, an a sea wish that the 
princes of the blood would give them- 
selves the trouble of thinking from 
what description of persons the addi- 
tion to their revenues is derived. 

‘The concluding part of this sessions 
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was marked, as is too frequently the 
case, by the thinness of the houses, 
and the immense quantity of business 
transacted, ‘This is a crying grievance; 
and if persoas undertake a trust for 
their country, we cannot conceive how 
they can answer it . their honour and 
their consciences, to be absent from 
their posts and to pos their duty. 
The con sequence is, that the great bu- 
siness of legislation is in a manner left 
to the executive government; the mi- 
nisters are every thing; the represen- 
tatives of the people nothing. For the 
Jast month, not aseventh of the repre- 
sentatives was to be seen on many 
nights in the house, and it would take 
a very considerable time to read merely, 
without discussing the merits of the 
acts of chese diminutive mectings. Peo- 
ple ma vy talk of the 1 improvement of re- 
abe sentation without doors, but it mat. 
s lithe how the representatives are 
chosen, unless some method is devised 
to keep them to their duty when they 
are elected, and to impress them with 
the idea that they are sent to the house 
to deliberate on cvery measure proposed, 
and not merely to sanction or thwart 
the acts of a minister 
Mr. Windham’s Training Bill passed 
after much debating; what it will be 
in practice, time must discover. The 
measure in itself cannet Le toe much 
praised. Every Englishman, accord- 
ing to our constitution, is bi yund to 
learn the use of arms; and the real dis- 
tinction between a free and an enslaved 
people is, that the one is able and wil- 
ling, the other is unabie or unwilling 
to use their defence of their 
liberty and property. ‘The game laws 
of this ve had an unhappy 
tendency in this respect. Under an idle 
pretext to satisfy a few ignorant country 
squires, arms } been ta iken from 
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the people; whereas, we think » that 
every man at the age of weenie 

Oucht to be fully skilled in the tise of 
the gun. Onur ancestors were obl liged 
to have the weapons in use in their 
times and in their es, and pm 
the ciscussion of this subject we hav 


undersiood, that a part of he 
King’s dominions where this laudable 
practice is still continued. Every male 
in the islands of Jersey and Guernsey 
is born a soldier; he is trained to the 
use of arms, afid at a proper age regi- 
menied, and in consequence of this ate 
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1806] 
rangement, these islanders are not in the 
least afraid of the enemy, though at so 
short a distance from their shores. By 
having our men trained to arms, there 
will be less need of a large standing 
army; an institution absolutely incom- 
patible with liberty, and no less inju- 
rious to the rights of the people than 
the sccurity of the throne. 

The motion for adding to the bur- 
thens of the people, that the young 
princes might not share in the distresses 
of the times, met with scarcely any re- 
sistance. One or two members had the 
courage and the honour to make some 
remarks in favour of the people; but 
they met with little or no attention. 
Two members have distinguished them- 
selves greatly upon other occasions, and 
have preferred nobly the duty of.a re- 
presentative“ (Mr. Paull and Mr.-Rob- 
son), but the checks they have received 
from a certain quarter would astonish 
a stranger, not acquainted with the 
springs of action by which that quarter 
is guided. 

Mr. Paull persisted in his impeach- 
ment of Marquis Wellesley, and has 
shewn what an individual member of 
the House of Commons may do, though 
thwarted in every step, by persisting 
with firmness, and keeping in view the 
duty he owes to his country. Mr. 
Paull has brought to light a variety of 
transactions in India, over which, 
without his interference, a veil would 
have been thrown; he has produced his 
charges; he has called for papers: he 
has begun the examination of witnesses. 
The session did not see the termination 
of the business, and it is not unlikely 
that the next may be consumed in in- 
quiry. Srill the accused will be brought 
before his pé@ts, and, if he should 
evade the trial bv any arts of his friends 
in the lower house, such an escape 
fiom justice will do him no honour, 

Mr. Robson in another line shewed 
equal firmness. Theastonishing waste- 
fulness of the Pitt administration is 
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now pretty well known; as under it 
there seemed to be a scramble among 
inferior officers who should most rob 
the country. In this universal plunder 
the barrack department has been con- 
spicuous. Mr. Robson has brought 
much iniquity to light, and much re- 
mains to be developed. The plan he 
wished to pursue did not meet with 
the approbation of ministers, and they 
have taken the matter into their own 
hands. Commissioners have been ap- 
pointed; and if they do their duty, the 
whole business may be dispatched be- 
fore the next session of parliament, 
and in a very short time measures may 
be taken for the prosecution of thie of- 
fenders. Mr. Robson, we trust, will 
with a watchful eye pursue the motions 
of these commissioners, and expose 
them to public indignation, if their 
conduct ,resembles at all that of some 
persons before them in similar depart- 
ments. We cannot repeat too often 
that there is a duty incumbent on every 
one who receives the public money ; 
and every one who receives it without 
doing his duty is to be considered in the 
same light as a cheat and a robber. 

The nation has now seen the new 
administration through one session of 
parliament, and it will naturally be 
asked, what has been gained by the 
change? Mr. Pitt was characterised as 
the minister who had added more to the 
burdens, and taken more from the li- 
berties of the people, than any of his 
predecessors. The nation has a right 
to ask of his successors, who gave him 
this character—‘* How far have vou 
abandoned his atrocious principles and 
conduct? Have you lightened the bur- 
dens? Have you restored, or taken 
any measures to restore the fiberties 
which he had removed?” ‘T’o one part 
of these questions our answer is ready ; 
if Mr. Pitt whipped us with rods, his 
successors have scourged us with scor- 
pions. 
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faclading the principal Marriages and Deaths in and near London; and 
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THE projected improvements in 
Vestiminster-hall will be proceeded on 
The new court of king’s 
bench is to be built on the opposite side 
of the tiuli to common pieas, wext 


inimediately. 


the 
baie 


py 


eminent Persons deceased. 


the speaker's court yard. This has 
long been wanted, as the present court 
is considerably teo small for the accom- 
modation required. That which is 
now the exchequer bill office is to be 
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eonyeried into a room for. the accom- 
modation of the grand jury, and several 
adjoining apart rments are to be built for 
the convenience of the judges’ attend- 
ants, and the officers of the court. ,On 
the exterior. part of the hall, next the 
Abbey, four coflee-houses are to be 

erected: for the accommodation of bar- 
risters, witnesses, &c. and all the 
sheds which now disgrace that venera- 
ble pile are to be pulled down, and the 
entrances to the hall repaired and beau- 
tified. 

An act of parlizment has been ob- 
tained for paving, lighting, and clean- 
ing the town of l xbridge, and for 
watching and supplying that place with 
water. “Another, for the better relief, 

yaintenance ard employment of the 
poor of the parish of St. Mary, White- 
chapel, and for cleansing and lighting 
the streets and the passages and places, 
and keeping a nightly watch, for rais- 
ing money for repairing the highways 
in certain parts of that parish, ‘and for 
raising money to repair the church ;— 
and a :nother to enable the several per- 
sons therein named to dispose of seve- 
ral houses in Picket-street, Temple- 
bar, and in Skinner-street, Snow- hill, 
and on Snow-hill, and in Fleet-market, 
in the city of London, by way of lot- 
tery. 

The Leantiful picture of the Nativity 
of Christ, by Pearson, im stained glass, 
which has been for some years the or- 
nament <4 Seath Audley-chapel, has 
been purchased by the parish of White- 
chapel, and p laced in that church. 

A boat belonging to the Grand June- 
tion Company, and which was. fitted 
up in Northamptonshire for the pur- 
pose, arrived 4? Jaddington-wharf with 
near 106 live fat she ep ‘for the London 
market. ‘This being the first attempt 
of the kind, it excited considerable cu- 
riosity. It was. fitted » with two 
slight decks, at a prop er distance above 
each other, and a slanting roof of. thin 
boards above. The S} ace between each { 
of the decks was divided by sliding 
boards into ne: ar fifty sep wate pens, 30 
that each. s} heep had a distinct one to 
itself. The boat made its passage from 
Braunston to London, a distance of 
upw ards of Y5 miles, in 53 hours. 

The state-rooms at Carlton-house, 
about twelve in number, have under- 
gone a thorough rep air, and have all 
been newly furnished in the most 
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splendid and magnificent style possible. 
The lower range of rooms has under- 
gone the greatest alteration. These are 
the rooms which will be immediately 
occupied by the Prince of Wales. 
They consist of his bed-chamber, 
which is 40 feet long. It is fitted up 
as the interior of a tent 5 iinmediately 
at the back of which is a magnificent 
bath, equalled by none in the king- 
dom. ‘The walls are composed of real 
veriie- antique marble, and ihe whole 
is highly polished. ‘The fizht of steps, 
niches, &e. are of the finest statuary, 
‘Lhe whole is upon a very large scale, 
and built after the model of Litus’s ce- 
lebrated bath at Rome. ‘This bath is 
surrounded by different chambers for 
the pages, dressing-rooms, &c. In 
front of the bed-chamber is a marble 
ante-room for servants. Next to 
is an Etruscan-100m, openin 
garden, and fitted up with books, &c 
for gentlemen wishing to see his Roval 
Hiehness. Beyond this apartment 4s 
a chamber called the Romau-room; the 
walls of which are covered with purple 
cloth, and fitted up wiih bookcases, 
&e. The latter mav be considered as a 
kind of state-room, or small drawing- 
room. ‘The decorations of this apart- 
ment are completely in the Roman style. 
This opens into the great library, which 
is fitted up accordins g to the time 
hing Henry the Ei ith, the costum 
being all strietly proper. The wails are 
hy ung wt ith superfine searkk t cloth, ali " 
borde ‘red by rich massy ld fring 
The bookcases, tables, chairs, &e. are 
of black ebony, inlaid with i ivory. This 
range of rooms terminates with a goth’e 
conservatory, 140 feet in length, 

A very singular and briliian rt Meteor. 
was seen by many of the iuhabitanis of 
London, i in broad day-lie ht, on Thurs- 

day afternoon, the i7 th of Jatv, just 
about 8 o’clock, passing in the southern 
parts of the hemisphere, from about 
S.E. to N. W.—It seemed about one- 

yurth part of the appare nt diameter of 
the moon, but more brillientthan Venus 
ever appears, and moved with. very 
great swiftness, nearly in an horizontal 
disection ; leaving @ conical tail of light 
and ¢ sparks behind it. We intreat our 
correspondents in the country to com- 
municate any observations yer ‘h they 
can collect on tie course of this ’? 
and singular meteor, and of iis fall, 
such should have taken place in dsitain. 
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arried.| At Marquis Wellesley’s 
iy ere Sir William Abd, 
Bart. to Miss Wellesley, eldest daugh- 
ter of the Marquis W. Armaud Count 
de Barde, to Mademoiselle Adele de 
St. Hermine, youngest daughter of the 
© Marquis de St. Hermine, and niece of 
the Dein of Polignac. Edward Par- 

PP kins, esq. of Dean-street, Soho, to 
YF Miss Caroline Grey, of Upper Hariey- 
street. Mr. Mackialay, of the Strand, 
io Miss M. Cotes, of Tottenham. 
} 30rd Viscount Milton, only son of Earl 
© Fitzwilliam, to the Hon. Miss Dundas, 
Pdauzhter of Lord Dundas, Captain 
® Dalbiac, of the 4th Dragoons, to Miss 
© Eleanor Shelley, daughter of the late 
o Henry Shelley, esq. of Lewes. Ben- 
3 jamin Edward Hall, esq. to Miss Braith- 


waite, daughter of the late Admiral 


® Braithwaite. Andrew Wedderburn, esq. 
) to the Hon. Miss Louisa Eden, fifth 
W daughter of Lord Auckland. . Mr. 
W Charles Kemble, to Miss De Camp. 
William Wadd, esq. of Clifford-street, 


to Miss Mackenzie, of Guildford-street. 
Captain Egan of the Royal Artillery, to 
Miss Blaquiere, niece of Lord de Bla- 
_— Captain Macgregor, of the 88th 


tegiment, to Miss Parry Jones, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Parry Jones, esq. of 
Caernarvonshire. ‘Thomas Read Kemp, 
esq. of Coneyboroughs, near Lewes, to 
Miss Baring, daughter of Sir Francis 
Baring, Bart. Hon. William Henry 
IJare, son of Lord Ennismore, to Miss 
Baugh, of Upper Wimpole-street. 
Robert Christie, esq. of Mark-lane, to 
Miss J. A. Newton, daughter of John 
Newton, esq. of Merton-abbey.. Ed- 
ward B. Venn, esq. of Camberwell, to 
Miss Harriet Green. 

Died.| Mrs.’ Minshull, wife of Wm. 
Minshull, esq. New Bridge-street. In 
Pall Mall, Lady Stirling, wife of Sir 
Walter Stirling bart. At Newington, 
Mr. Samuel Howes, F.A.S. many years 
in the service of the Bank of pe sae 
At his house in Queen-square, Blooms- 
bury, aged 74, Cornelius Donovan, esq. 
brother-in-law of Lady Skeffington. 
A gentleman whose private worth and 
public integrity, will long endear him 
in the memory of those who had the 
satisfaction of truly knowing him, for 
he was pious, charitable, and a good 
Christian. At Brompton, Mrs. G. 
lliffe, the widow of Captain Thomas 
lliffe, late of the Hon East India Com- 
pany’s service, at Bombay. Mrs. Sey- 
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mour, wife of Robert Seymour, esq. 
of Kingsland, and deputy comptroller 
of the Wool-Letter-Office, Custom- 
House. In Upper Baker-street, Port- 
man-square, Mrs. Stuart, wife of Hugh 
Stuart, esq. In Chancery-lane, Mr, 
John Packer, printer. In Queen Anne- 
street, West, Major General James 
Bannartyne, on the Bombay establish- 
ment. Suddenly, at Haberdasher's- 
hall, while sitting on a committee, Jo- 
seph Shermer, esq. Mrs. Hill, wife of 
Mr. Hill, of Princes-street, Bedford- 
row. Robert Smitteson, of Queen- 
street, Cheapside, esq. William Pitt, 
esq. brother-in-law of Sir Brook Wat- 
son, bart. The Right Hon. Lad 
Mary Duncan, aged 88, widow of Sir 
William Duncan, bart. and aunt of the 
Earl of Thanet. Mrs. Basil Montagu, 
eldest daughter of Sir William Rush, 
At Tunbridge Wells, Charles Francis 
Sheridan, esq. elder brother of the Right 
Hon. R. B. Sheridan. He had been 
many years member of the Irish Parlia- 
ment, and secretary at war in that king« 
dom, previously to the question of the 
regency, when he resigned his seat and 
office. In 1778, Mr. Sheridan pube 
lished, in one volume, octavo, ‘* A 
History of the late Revolution in Swe 
den.”” This was the. Revolution effected 
by the late king, on the 19th of Au- 
gust, 1772, in order to break the poweg 
of the senate, the members of which 
governed the kingdom in the most abe 
solute manner. In this work Mr. S. 
marked, with a bold and masterly hand, 
the progress of despotism in the history 
of the Swedes, from the time of Gus« 
tavus Vasa, to that of Charles XII, 


’ and clearly explained the reasons of the 


weakness and unsuccessfulness of their . 
struggles for liberty, during that long 
period. The work was written in a 
natural, manly, and nefvous style, and 
discovered Mr. S. to be possessed of 
that acuteness of penetration which is 
the first excellence of an historian. At 
this period of his life, he was secretary 
to the British envoy, at Stockholm, 
and was a witness of the events which 
he related in this work. He. afterwards 
wrote several pamphlets, which weré 
received with applause, on the minis+ 
terial side of the question, during the- 
former dissentions of Ireland; one of 
them was entitled, ‘* Letters.of a Dun- 

non Volunteer, respecting the Ex- 
a ted of a Parliamentary Reform.” 
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In 1793, Mr. §. published an essay 
upon the true principles of civil l- 
berty, and of free government, occa- 
sioned by the levelling docttines of the 
day. 
"he his seat at Forest House, Essex, 
63, Samuel Bosanquet, esq. In 
him the public will regret an active, an 
independent, and an honest man ; his 
rivate friends, an amiable companion 
in prosperity, a ready assistant in ad- 
versity, and a discreet, but gentle mo- 
nitor in both; his family will incon- 
solably deplore the loss of his tender- 
ness, his advice, and his example. 
His whole time and talents were de- 
voted to the service of others. Though 
never engaged in business upon his own 
account, he made the commercial in- 
terest of his country his particular 
study from a very early age. To the 


which he was deputy governor, e- 
voted a large portion of histime. To 
the concerns of the Bank of England, 
of which he was for many years a direc- 
tor, his attention was unremitting, and 
his opinian on commercial subjects 
was frequently resorted to by those who 
held the highest situations in the state. 
The duties of a magistrate in the 
county, he discharged with the same 
activity, and the same advantage to his 
neighbourhood. His charity was not 
confined to giving alms, for though his 
pecuniary bounties were ample in pro- 
portion to his fortune, he never refused 
to contribute his time aad his exertions. 
His judgment was sound, his manners 
amiable and courteous, his disposition 
benevolent, and candour was the great 
characteristic of his mind, he thought 
humbly of himself, and he seldom cen- 
sured others. In the relations of do- 
mestic life, he was indulgent, generous, 
mild, affectionate; he loved order, he 
was regular in his habits, temperate in 


all things, and the moderation of his 


personal expenees enabled him not 
only to supply the wants, but to admi- 
hister to the pleasures of those around 
him. ‘These virtues and dispositigns 
were the fruits of a mind long disci- 

lined in the school of Christianity. 
ke was religious without fanaticism ; 
he could give a reason for his own 
faith, which was that “of the Church 
of England; but he never condemned 
the faith of others. He made no pa- 
rade of religion, but it entered into all 


[Joy 


his concerns ;_it enabled him, while on © 
earth, to preserve his serenity, both in 7 
stccets znd disappointment, for it was 7 
uide in the one, and his 
comfort in the other; and he died in |” 
the full persuasion that it opened w [7 
him the only door to the everlasting [ay 


equally his 


glories of Heaven. 


At his house in Seymour-place, the 2 
Right Kon. John Monson, Lord Mon. | 4 


son, and a Baronet. His Lordship wa 
born, May 20, 1758, and succeeded 
his father y Pay the late Lord, July 20, 
1774. He married on the 13th of 
July, 1777, Lady Elizabeth Capel, 
daughter of the E 


born August 24, 1779; Charlorte, 


born Feb. 13, 1783; and John George, 
born Sept. 1, 1785, by whom he is @ 
in his title and estates— 7 
trade of the Levant Company, of In Downing-street, Westminster, aged [J 

ede- 91, Sir Arthur Clarke, bart. youngest 7 
bart. of 


succeeded 


son of Sir Robert Clarke, 
Snailville, in Cambridgeshire, by Mary, 
daughter of Arthur B 

of Brightwell-hall, Suffolk. By his 
death the title has become extinct.— 
At_Kentish-town, Samuel Irving, 


M.D. Physician to his Majesty’s forces, 


and second son of the late Dr. Irving, 
of Lisburn, Ireland.—At Kensington 
Gore, the Hon? Mrs. Leigh. About 
three o’clock she rang the bell, and 


ordered the cook to bring up the bill a 
of fare, and whilein the act of exam. | 


ining the same, and informing the 


cook some private friends were coming § 


to dine with her, he observed a maui- 
est change in the whole of her coun- 
tenance, when she retired to her chair, 
and in a few minutes expircd without a 
groan. She was the sister.and-heiress 
of the last Lord Leigh, of Stone-leigh, 
which title became extinet at his death, 
By her demise, one of the finest estates 
in England comes to her heir at law, 
(believed to be Lord Craven) not less 
at the present rents than 17,000¢. 4 
year, in Warwickshire, Staffordshire, 
and Cheshire. But what makes this 
estate of immense value is, that the 
rents have not been raised for sixty 
ears. Mrs. L. in this respect, adopted 

er brother’s line of conduct, and k is 
conjectured that the rents will amount 
at a fair valuation to 50,000/. per an- 
num.— At his house in Upper larleye 
street, William Dickenson, esq. M.P, 
for Somersetshire, He was returned 


arl of Essex, by [3 
whom he has left issue, Elizabeth, 


arnardiston, esq, [7 
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member for Rye, in 1780, andin 1796, 
for Somersetshire, which he represented 
ull his death. Mr, D. introduced iato 
parliament, in 1803, ‘‘a bill to sus- 
pend for a_ short time, the operation of 
an act of Henry VIII. so far as it re- 
ates to the residence of the clergy.” 
He married Miss Fuller, daughter of 
the late Stephen Fuller, of Jamaica, 
esq. and by that lady has left one son, 
William Dickenson, esz. M.P. for 
Lestwithiel—At Hans-House, Chel- 
sea, Henry Holland, esq. one of his 
majesty’s justices of the peace, for the 
county of Middlesex, and architect to 
the East India Company, &c. &c. In- 
dependently of the distinguished rank 
he bore in his profession, he was en- 
dowed with general talents, and con- 
ciliating manners, which procured him 
early in life, the most respectable con- 
nexions with men of the first conse- 
quence and ability in the country.—At 
his house in George-street, Portman- 
square, Arthyr Richard Dillon, Arch- 
bishop, and Dyke of Narbonne, Pri- 
mate of the Gauls, President of the 
States of Languedoc, and Commander 
of the Order of the Holy Ghost. This 
venerable prelate, who was eminently 
distinguished for his knowledge, ta- 
lents, and eloquence, was the youngest 
brother of the late, and uncle of the 
present, Viseount Dillon. He syas born 
at Sz. Germain-en-laye, in the year 
1721, ordained bishop of Evreaux, the 
28th of Octobes, 1753, archbisbop of 
Thoulouse, in 1758, archbishop of 
Narbonne, 1762, and commander of 
the Order of the Holy Ghost, in the 
year 1776. When the revolution took 
place in Fran¢e, which was a total sub- 
version of every principle which all 
good men hold dear and sacred; he re- 
tired to this country, where he has 
since continually resided, preferring the 
sacrifice of his high rank and situation, 
toa dereliction of those principles of 
duty and honour which uniformly 
guided his conduct through a long and 
meritorious life.—In Dean-street, Soho, 
aged 82, Mr. Robert Lawless, who, 
for considerably more than half a cen- 
tury, had been 30 well known to, and 
much distinguished by, the notice and 
regard of many of the most eminent 
literary characters of his time; as one 
of the principle assistants to Mr. An- 
drew’ Millar, formerly bookseller in the 
Strand, afterwasds to his successor the 
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late Mr. Alderman Cadell, and since, 
till very lately, to Messrs. Cadell and 
Davies, the present conductors of that 
extensive business. Mr. Lawless was 
a native of Dublin, and related not 
very distantly, to the respectable and re~ 
cently ennobled family of the same 
name, as well as to the Barnewalls and 
Aylmers; he was a Roman Catholic, 
and strictly observant of the duties and 
obligations of his religion, yet per- 
fectly free from the bigotry and un- 
charitableness which have, on too many 
occasions, marked the conduct of mema 
bers of that community. In his character 
were united the soundest integrity of 
mind, with a simplicity of manners 
rarely equalled. His reading had been 
extensive, his judgment wasremarkably 
correct, his memory uncommonl 
strong, and the anecdotes with whic 
it was stored, often afforded gratifica- 
tion to his friends, who delighted to 
draw him into conversation. umble 
as was his walk of life, few men had 
stronger claims to affectionate regard. 
A purer spirit never inhabited the hu- 
man bosom.—At Wimbledon, Surry, 
tne seat of his son, Andrew Bernard, 
esq. the Right Rev. Thomas Bernard, 
Lord Bishop of Limerick, Ardfert, and 
Aghadoe, L L.D.F.R.S. &c. &c. His 
Lordship was born in 1726, appointed 
dean of Derry, in 17608, consecrated 
bishop of Killaloe, in 1780, and trans- 
lated to the bishoprick of Limerick, in 
1794, on the death of the Right Hon. 
and Rev. Lord Glentworth. His Lord- 
ship married first, the daughter of Wm. 
Browne, esq. of Browne’s-hill, in the 
county of Carlow; and secondly, in 
1803, Jane Ross Lewin, daughter of 
John Ross Lewin, esq. of Fort Fergus, 
county of Clare. ‘This venerable pre- 
late was a member of most literary so- 
cieties in the united kingdom, but pare 
ticularly of the club composed of Gar- 
rick, Johnson, Burke, Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, Cumberland, Goldsmith, &c. 
&c. and was dean of Derry, when the 
latter wrote his poem of ‘* Retaliation,” 
in which he is thus noticed : 


‘* Our dean shall be venison, just fresh 
from the plains.” 


He was then a new member of that so- 

ciety, and supposing him dead, the poet 

goes on— 

“* Here lies the good dean, re-united to 
earth, 


K2 





26. 

Who mixed reason with pleasure, and 
wisdom with mirth ; 

If he had any faults, he has left us in 
doubt, 

At least, in six weeks, I could not find 
7em out; 

Yet some have declared, and it can’t be 
deny’d them, 

That sly-boots was cursedly cunning to 
hide them,” 


WESTMINSTER, JULY 23, 

This day the Lords being met, a 
message was sent to the honorable 
House of Commons by Sir Francis 
Molyneux, gentleman usher of the 

Jack rod, acquainting them, that the 
Lords, authorised by virtue of his Ma- 
jesty’s commission for declaring his 
royal assent to several acts agreed upon 
by both houses, do desire the immediate 
attendance of this honorable house in 
in the House of Peers to hear the com- 
mission read ; and the Commons being 
come thither, the following Speech was 
delivered by the Lord Chancellor to 
both Houses : 


«* My Lords and Gentlemen, 


«© His Majesty has commanded us to 


acquaint you, that the state of ihe pub- 
lic business enables his Majesty to close 
this Session of parliament. 

«* We are at the same time, directed, 
to express to you the great satisfaction 


which his Majesty has derived from 
your unremitting zeal and dilligence, 
and from that attention to the most im- 

ortant interests of his empire, which 
i been so conspicuousiy manifested in 
all your proceedings. 

** The measures which have been 
adopted for the permanent improvement 
of the various branches of our military 
system, your attention to combine these 
arrangements with the great object of 
public economy, and the regulations 
which you have established for the 
speedy and effectual audit of the public 
accounts, cali for his Majesty’s parti- 
cular acknowledgments, 
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“* Gentlemen of the House of | 

Commons, 

«© We have it in command from his © 

Majesty to thank you for the provi. © 
sion which you have made for the va. | 
rious exigencies of the public service, | 


particularly by raising, within the year, g s 
so very large a proportion of the neces- 7 


sary supplies ; a measure in itself highly oa 
advantageous, and which must create, 
both at home and abroad, the most fa- 
vourable impression of our national re. 
sources, and of the spirit which ani- 
mates the British people. You may 
be assured that the utmost attention 
shall be paid to the frugal administration 
of those supplies which you have so li- 
berally granted. 

«* His Majesty is particularly sensible 
of the fresh proof he has received of 
your affectionate attachment to him, in 
the provision which you have made for 
enabling the younger branches of his 
royal family to meet the necessary ex- 
penses of their station. 

«© My Lords and Gentlemen, 

«* His Majesty, always anxious for 
the restoration of peace on just and 
honorable terms, is engaged in diseus- 
sions with a view to the accomplish- 
ment of this most desirableend. ‘Their 
success must depend on a correspond- 
ing disposition on the part of the ene- 
my, and in every event his Majesty 
looks with the fullest confidence to the 
continuance of that union and public 
spirit among all ranks of his people, 
which can alone give energy to war or 
security to peace.” 

Then a commission for proroguing 
the parliament was read. After which 
the Lord Chancellor said; 

“¢ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

«« By-virtue of his Majesty’s commis- 
sion under the great seal to us and other 
Lords directed, and now read, we do, ia 
his Majesty’s name, and in obedience to 
his commands, prorogue this parliament 
to Thursday the 28th day of August 
next, to be then here holden; and this 
sarliament is accordingly prorogued to 

hursday the 28th day of August next.” 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES : 


With an Account of the principal Marriages, Deaths, &c. under the Head 
of the different Counties: arranged in Alphabetical Order. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 


his Majesty's Board of Excise, to Mrs. 


Married.| At Bedford, Thomas Pniscilla Amber, of Midhurst. 


Edwards, jun, esq. one of the clerks of 


Died.} The Rey. John Meyler, 
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A.M. formerly of Marlborough, rector 
of Maulden. 

BERKSHIRE. 

A short time since a woodcock’s nest 
was found in Calvin's Wood, in the 
parish of Bucklebury. This rarity ex- 
cited a great deal of curiosity in the 
neighbourhood, and drew numbers to 
the spot: the bird was daily flushed 
from the nest by her unwelcome visi- 
tors, who had thus repeated proofs that 
the eggs did not belong {to one of any 
other genus, nor to another of the nu- 
merous species of snipe ; they are con- 
siderably larger than the pariridge’s, and 
nearer the size of the Guinea hen’s, but 
speckled with a darker brown. The 
nest, which is on the ground, consists 
of dry leaves and feathers, which the 
hen has apparently plucked from her 
body. 

Married.| Atkins Edwin Martin 
Atkins, esq. of Kingston Lisle, to Miss 
Ann Cock, of Upper Wimpole-street, 


London, — Lambert Fowler, esq. of 


Windlesham-house, to Miss Bird, of 
Brinham lodge.—Colonel Arthur Van- 
sittart, of Spottesbrooke, M. P. for 
Windsor, to the Hon. Caroline Eden, 
fourth daughter of Lord Auckland. 
Died.) At Reading, Lieut. Colonel 
Velley, late of the Oxfordshire Militia, 
and long resident in Bath. His death 
was occasioned by the horses of a dou- 
ble stage coach, in which he was a 
passenger, taking fright at that town, 
when being alarmed at his situation, he 
jumped out of the coach, and fell with 
the back part of his head so violently 
on the ground, as to occasion a con- 
cussion of the brain; and after lan- 
guishing two days he expired—At 
Abingdon, aged 60, Mr. Blake.—At 
Bracknell, Mrs. Burdett, widow of the 
late Captain B.—In Windsor Castle, 
aged §2. Mrs. Thornton. 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
Married.| Robert Smith, esq. of 
Aylesbury, to Miss M. S Watson, 
daughter of Sir J. Watson, knight. 
ied.| AtStony Stratford, aged 57, 
the Rev. Thomas Propert, perpetual 
curate of that parish. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE, 
The members’ four prizes, value 15 
guineas each, are this year adjudged to 
Mr. R. Treve’ ‘an, of St. John’s and 
Mr. Wray, on Trinity, 
jors; the subject, E 


senior bache- 


tot deperditis 
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humaniorum literarum apud Grecos 
et Romanos Monumentis quenam 
pre ceteris sint desideranda? And 
to Mr. W. Longley, of St. John’s, and 
Mr. Wm. Grant Gautley, of Pembroke, 
middle bachelors; the subject Utrum 
certamina pullice in Grecia Spectata 
plus utilitatis an damui secum adtu- 
lerint ? 

The late Sir Wm. Browne’s three 
gold medals, value five guineas each, 
are adjudged as follows ;—to Mr. C, Js. 
Bloomfield, of Trinity, for the Greek 
Ode; to Mr. Thomas Hughes, of St. 
John’s, for the Latin Ode? and to Mr.” 
Joseph Kirkman Miller, of Trinity, for 
the Ciaran. 

The following experiment, by Mr. 
Charles Miller, of Cambridge, shews 
to what an astonishing extent the in- 
crease of wheat may be carried with 
care. On the 8th of August last, he 
took up a plant of wheat which had 
been sown in the beginning of June, 
and he divided it into 18 parts, each of 
which was transplanted _ separately : 
about the latter end of September they 
were again removed, and divided in 67 
roots ; in the end of March followjng. 
and beginning of April, they were se- 
parated into 500 plants, which yielded 
21,109 ears; and the single grain thus 
yielded 570,000 fold! .The produce 
measuring three pecks and three quar- 
ters, and weighing 47 pounds. 

Died.] Mr. Smith, butler, of Mag- 
dalen College, Cambridge. 

CUMBERLAND. 

Married.| At Carlisle, Mr. John 
Dorti, to Miss Mary Atkin.— Mr. John 
Graham, to Miss Ann Dalton.—Mr. 
Robert Russell, of Seaton Iron-works, 
to Miss Wood, of Workington.—Mr. 


Harley, to Miss Glaister, both of 
Whitehaven. 
Died.) At Carlisle, Sir Richard 


Hodgson, knt. one of the aldermen of 
that city—Mr. Robert Russell, aged 
66, forty of which he spent in the em- 
loyment of Messrs. Ferguson’s.—At 
las Crosby, Mr. Robert Corruthers, 
sincerely and deservedly regretted by an” 
affectionate family, and a numerous 
and ‘respectable acquaintance. — At 
Cockermouth, aged 75, Mrs. Sarah 
Saniton. — Miss Westray, milliner, 
—Lately, at Melmerby, aged 84, Mr. 
John Slee, father of the Rev. Mr. Slee, 
of the same place. Mr. Slee was pos- 
sessed of a most intrepid mind, and 








his exploits, though they will not, per- 
haps, be recorded in the page of history, 
yet, in his native place, have been long 
looked upon by the honest rastics, with 
more admiration, than the achievements 
of those in more exalted spheres. In the 
rebellion of 1745, our hero greatly dis- 
tinguished himself ; being at that pe- 
riod, one of the Trainbands fer the 
county, then lying at Carlisle, he vo- 
Junteered to go and reconnoitre the re- 
bels, who were approaching Carlisle: 
having discovered their advaneed party 
below Longtown, he was the very per- 
sou that took Quarter-master brand, 
and brought him prisoner to Carlisle. 
After the city was surrendered to tie 
enemy, the ‘Trainbands were escorted 
by the Rebels to Low Hesket, where 
Mr Slee propesed to his companions, 
unarmed to iall upon the Rebels, and 
take them prisoners ; which proposition, 
however, they would not agree to. He 
therefore made his escape to Penrith, 
where he remained until the return 
ef the Rebels;—and the morning after 
the action on Clitton Moor, he, witha 
party of thirteen, agreed to go and view 
the scene of action. On their way 
thither, they discovered three of the re- 
bels wandering iu the fields; whom they 
resolved to takc; but om a nearer ap- 
proach, their courage fatied them ; in the 
mean time the encmy had Hed. Mr. Slee 
immediately pursued them alone, with 
no other arins than an old sword. The 
Rebels seeing whom they had to con- 
tend with, made a stand, and all of them 
svapped their pieces at him. Wonder- 
ful, to relate! ‘They all missed fire. Mr. 
Slee still advancing, rushed in amongst 
them, made them all prisoners, and 
brought them to the Moot Hall at 
Penrith. But Mr. Slee’s gencrosity was 
equal to his courage ;—he promised to 

rotect them with his life; and actually 
ought three battles in their defence. 
The fame of this cireumstance soon 
reached the ears of the brave Duke of 
Cumberland, who sent for him, and 
presented him with an appointment in 
the Dukeof Montague’s Troopers (a very 
valuable situation at that time), where 
he continued till the regiment was dis- 
banded. While this corps was lying at 
York, the subject of our reeeasch nar- 
rative frequently did duty over the rebel 
prisoners there. Amongst them was 
one of the men whom he took prisoner, 
as mentioned before:-—this man was 
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very reniarkable for always erying out, 
when he saw our hero, “‘ Oh! mon, if 
ithad na been for you, I'd no’ been 
here.” 

Died.] Sir Wilfred Lawson, hart, 
aged 43, of Biayton-house and Isel!- 
hali; the last of the male line of one of 
the most ancient and respectable fami. 
lies in that county. Dying without 
issue, the title is extinct. Sir Wilfred 
had the most elegant and extensive li- 
brary in the North of England, and 
which is indeed equailed by tew in the 
kingdom, His collection of rare and 
curious plants, beasts aud birds, excited 
the admiration of all who haye seen 
them—At Whitehaven, Mr. William 
Greenlaw, aged 70. He had been a 
member of the Methodist connexion 
55 years.—Mr. Marton, of Wigton, 
attorney-at-law, — Mr. Charles Steed- 
holm, of Cockermouth, 

CHESHIRE. 

Married.| Mr. Thomas Paul, of 
Chester, to Miss Cooper, of Rossett.— 
John Pluinbe, esq. of Kingsley, to Miss 
Atherion, of Walton-hall-—At Stock- 
ton, the Rev. C. R. Cameron, of War- 
cester, to Miss Lucy Lyttleton Butt, 

Died.) Mr. J. Uollingsworth, of 
Halton.—At Windslow, Michael Fere 
rebce, esq.— Mr. Potts, of Chester. 

CORNWALL, 

A new mineral has heen discoyered 
in this county, in one of the governe 
ment mines, where it forms an incres- 
tation round projecting particles of 
spongy pyrites, which appear to con~ 
tain a considerable portion of cobalt. 
‘The colour of the mineral varies from 
a light ash to a dark brown; itis of a 
close and polished texture and breaks 
like flint. Its particles are very brittle, 
and when triturated, give out a strong 
hepatic odour. It is soluble in nitric, 
and muriatic acids, precipitable by al- 
kalies, and is likely to be of much uti- 
lity in the arts. 

Died.| Rd. Thomas, esq. of Treth- 
eake, aged 84, 

DEV ONSHIRE. 

Married.| At Payhembury, Mr. 
Guillemard, of Hackney, to Miss-Susan 
Venn, daughter of Mr. Henry V.— 
John Collms, of Dunsford, esq. to 
Miss Susan Cornish.—At Totnes, Rd. 
Marsbull, esq. M.D. to Miss Farwell, 
oaly daughter of Arthur F. esq.—Mr, 
Wm. tiussey, to Miss Sarah Hodges, 
of Luppit, near Moniton,—Mr. Dyer, 
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of Exeter, bookseller, to Miss Gillard, at Cleverend-green, in the Forest of 
of London.—At Exeter, Lieut. Wni. Dean, and forced its way »through the 
Evans, of the Worcester militia, to roof into the kitchen, but happily 
Miss Melene Laurence. without doing any further damage, ale 
Died | _ Mrs. Wood, wife cf Mr. thoogh three persons were sitting by 
Wood, of Tiverton—Mr. Sparks, of the fire. 
the King’s Arms-inn, Piddletown, aged = Married.] At Glocester, J. Baker, 
40.—Mr. J. Westcomb, of Exeter. esq. of Aldwick-court, to Miss Weaver. 
DERBYSHIRE. At Dymock, Humphrey Cooper, esq. 
Married.} C.G. Mundy, esq. of to Miss Ainclia Marton. 
Mark Town, to Miss Massingberd, of Died.) At Hanham-court, Henry 
Osbornby, L’nco!nshire. Creswick, esq. in the commission of 
Died.{ At Glapwell Hall, Lady the peace for the county of Gloucester. 
Barker, relict of the late Sir Robert B. —Mrs. Bevnet, of Fracupton.—Mrs, 
bart. — At Spital, near Chesterfield, Pearce, widow of R. Pearce, esq. of 
aged 75, the Rev. John Bourne, M.A. Stone-—Mr. James Kearsey, of Gloue 
rector of Suttom, and vicar of South cester. 


Tringfield. He was of Peterhouse, HAMPSHIRE. 

Cambridge, B.A. 1754, and M.A. An act of parliament has recently 

1757+ been obtained for the more easy and 
DORSETSHIRE. 


Diet} As Tiechenen Morgm speedy pre Ad small debts within 
—— ’ £30 the Isle of Wight. 
Yeatman, esq.—At Shaftesbury, Rt. “Manna” a Gocdeve, esa, of 
Dudley, esq.—At Poole, John Lauder, Gosport banker, to Miss Harry, of : are 
esq. collector of the customs at that pooh At Alresford, the Honorable 
port. feats Colonel William Bligh, to Lady Sophia 
RHAM. * a “ee — = 
A ploughman, while at work in a — dengan ft te Eas 


field near Lumley, struck his plough Dicd.] Mrs. Birt, wife of Richard 
vpon the top of an old earthen pot, pire esq. of South Warmborough. — 
which was found to contain several James | Baal esq. of Turmore.—The 
| aren » acter com, of the vase 9 of Rev. Joha Ilslay, rector of 'Tunworth, 
Queen “lizabeth, ina fine state of pre- near Basingstoke.—Mrs, White, wife of 
servation. he fay rh : 
: . the Rev. H. White, rector of Shalden.— 

Married.) Mr. Thomas Taylor, of yf; Kingate, of the King’s Arms inn, 
Monkwearmouth, to Miss Palmer. Southampton. 

Died.) Mrs. Blacklin, wife of the HERTFORDSHIRE 


Rev. R. B. of Heighington.—At Sun- 

Rev. R. B. ghington.—At ; i 

derland, very suddenly, Mr. Fairlamb. Married ] | At Tring, Mr. Joseph 

He had taken a walk in the morning, Brown, to a 

and on his return went up stairs to dress, Died. | At St. Albans, Mrs. Lomax. 

when feeling unwell, he threw himself ——Ait Cheshunt, Mr. Robert Wilson, 

on the bed, and immediately expired. 28¢4 93, formerly an eminent seedsman in 
ESSEX pie London. —-At Stantedbury, aged 82, Ro- 

Married.) Wm. Fisher Hulse, esq. bert Jocelyn, esq. late Capiain in the royal 
to Miss D.A. Crickitt, of Smyth’s Hall, 2avy. He was the oldest on the list of 

§ fi. ut, . t Aa, . ‘ . 

Died.) At Messing, Golding Griggs, superannuated Captains, and was romot- 
esq. aged 85, a character, in whom ed to the rank of post in oe ir. Ri- 
were happily biended all the social vir- chard Hogs, aged 44 of Widdiall,— 
ines most worthy of imitation by those The Rev. Anthony Lrellope, aged 71], 
who wish to live universally beloved 


formerly of Pembroke-hail, Cambridge, 
and respected. At Sewardstone, Mrs 





B.A. 1758, A.M. 1751, rector of Cot- 
Wood, wife of Mr. G. W. of Bishops- SS a annexed, aud vicar 
gate.street, London. —James Round, © Ausaden, near Baldock. 
esq. of Brick Hall, near Colchester, BURTINGDONSHIRE. 
aged 73, upwards of 40 years in the | Married.) At St. Ive’s, Mr. Daniel 
commission of the peace for the county Setchfield, io Miss Saimon, of Peter- 
of Essex. borougli 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. Died.| The lev. John Bewsker, 

A ball of fire lately fell on a cott2ge vicar of St. Neot’s, 
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KENT. 

Married.| At Maidstone, Mr. Jo- 
seph Buren, to Miss Mary Green.—At 
Milton, Mr. James Elvey, to Miss Ca- 
tharine Mason.—At Canterbury, Mr. 
Amos, to Miss Grace Collington.—Mr. 
Edward Appleyard, to Miss Harriet Jen- 
nins.—-At Minster, Capt. William Tho- 
mas, of the island of Jamaica, to Miss 
Hammond, of Lewisham.—At Mersham, 
the Rev. Charles Hughes, of Barham, to 
Miss Knatchbu!l, eldest daughter of Sir 
Edward Knatchbull, ba: t. 

Died.| At Eltham, Mrs. Henry 
Budd.— At Paul’s Cray, Mes.. Simons, 
wife of the Rev. John Simons.—At 
Greenwich Hospital, after a tedious ill- 
ness, the Rt. Hon. Susannah, Viscount- 
ess Hood, Lady of Lord Viscount Hood. 
She ‘was the daughter of Mr. Linzee, 
mayor of Portsmouth, and _ has left one 
son, the Hon. Henry Hood, bornin 1754. 
Her ladyship was created a peeress in her 
own right on the e7th of March, 1795, 
by the title of Baroness Hood, of Cather- 
ington, in Hampshire, with remainder to 
the heirs of her husband, Samuel Lord 
Viscount Hood.—At Chatham, while 
sitting in his chair, preparing to receive 
some friends, the members of a Book So- 
ciety, of which he was secretary, in his 
Gtst year, John Burton, esq. clerk of the 
survey in his Majesty’s dock-yard at Chat- 
ham, in Kent; and author of a valuable 
work, intituled ‘* Lectures on Female 
Education and Manners,” printed at Ro- 
chester in 1793, in two volumes, 8vo. 
which has since gone through a second 
edition.—The Rev. Marmaduke Lewis, 
A. M. aged 77, rector of Lullingstone, 
and vicar of East Garstop, in the county 
of Berks.— At Eltham, Mr. P. Wynne, 
an eminent bookseller in Paternoster- 
row, London.—At Mersham Hatch, Miss 
Eliza C, Knatchbull, daughter of Sir Ed- 
ward K. bart—At Crayford, aged 79, 
the Rev. Philip Walter, 47 years rector 
of that parish-—Mrs. Dodd, wife of Mr. 
Dodd, Sheerness. —At Lees Court, aged 
53, the Right Hon. Lewis Thomas Wat- 
son, Lord Sendes, of Lees Court, May 20, 
1760. He married, Nov. 30, 1785, 
Mary, daughter of Richard Milles, esq. 
of North Elmham, in Norfolk, by whom 
he has left issue four sons and two dangh- 
ters. He is succeeded in his title and es- 
tate by his eldest son Lewis Richard, born 
May 22, 1792. His lordship’s father, 
who died March 30, 1795, was brother 
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of the second Lord Monson, and was ad’ | 
vanced to the dignity of the peerage, May "7% 
20, 1760, on the death of ‘Thomas, Eart | 
of Reckingham, he took the name of 
Watson. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Married.| At Leicester, Mr. Coche, 
attorney, to Miss Farmer.—At Castle 
Donington, Mr. Small, of Boston, to 
Miss Bakewell. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Married.| Mr. Benjamin Stocks, of 
Hull, to Miss K. Bygott, of Barton.— 
Mr. Frankish, of Gainsborough, to Miss 
Wood, of Broughton. 

Died.| Mrs. North, of Grantham, 
aged 21.—Mr. Geo. Rippon, of Lincoln, 
hat-maker, aged 28.—At Boston, Ri- 
chard Yarburgh, esq.—Mrs. Julian, wife 
of Mr. Julian, of the Rodney inn.—Mrs. 
Brockett, aged 80.—Mrs. Simpson, wife 
of Mr. Moses S.—Mr. John Hursthouse, 
of Tid St. Mary’s, aged 61.—The Rev. 
John Gee, vicar of Hibaldstow.— At 
Spalding, aged 74, Mr. Thomas Thorpe, 
senior.—At Gainsborough, Mr. James 
Clark, aged 46.— Mr. Bartholomew 
Waite, aged 54.—Mrs. Ward, aged 63, 
widow of Captain Ward. 

LANCASHIRE. 

Married.| Mr. John Davies, to Miss 
Coupland, both of Lancaster.—At Li- 
verpool, Mr. Charles Ashcroft, to Miss 
Mary Crane. — Mr. R. Dewhurst, to 
Miss Mary Gore.—Mr. John North, at- 
torney, to Miss Webster.—Mr. John 
Underwood, to Miss Farrington.—Mr. 
Thomas Griffith, to Miss Luccock.—At 
Manchester, Joseph Radford, esq. to Miss 
Harvey, only daughter of Thomas Har- 
vey, esq. of John-street, Adelphi.—At 
Birmingham, Mr. Thomas Greetham, to 
Miss Aughton — Mr. Gore, to Miss E}- 
len Tarleton. - At Blackburn, Mr. R. 
Edleston, to Miss Ainsworth Mr. J. 
Smith, to Miss Stephens, both of the the- 
atre, Liverpool. . ; 

Died.| At Manchester, aged 22, 
Mrs. Young, wife of Mr. Young, one of 
the managers of the theatre; the Man- 
chester theatre was closed out of respect 
to her memory the evening of her death. 
—At Liverpool, aged 31, Mr. Thomas 
Askew Hanley, . attorney-at-law.—Mr. 
Robert Finlay.—Captain Lewis Robin- 
son.—Mr. Walter Rowe, aged 56.— 
Moses Benson, esq.—M:. Wedgwood, 
aged 62—At Warrington, Mrs. Patten, 
of the Mermaid inn.—Mr. Thomas Hat« 
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ton. —Miss Starkie, aged 18, eldest 
duughter of Le Gendre Pierce Starkie, 
esq. of Huntroyd.—At Wigan, aged 37, 
Mr. Thomas Chadwick.—At Lancaster, 
aged 03, Mr. Thomas Butcher.—Mr. « 


| Jobo Watk:nson.—Mrs. Leve, wife of 


John L, esq. of Altrington hall.—Mr. 
Thomas Kalph.— J. Bolton, esq. of 
Colne, attorney at-law.— At Sparth, near 
Blackburn, aged 62, John Brookbank, 
esq. aman hm teas by all who 
knew him. — Near Ulverston, Captain G. 
Knott, aged 33, of the Royal Lancashire 
Militia. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Died.] At Northampton, Mr. Jeyes, 
attorney-at-law, and forty years town- 
clerk of that place. 

NORFOLK. 

An act of parliament has Jately been 
obtained for better paving, lighting, cleans- 
ing, watching, and otherwise improving 
the city of Norwich ; and another for re- 
pairing the parish church of Yarmouth, 
and ‘ebuilding the tower. 

rs yoo | Mr Quanbrough, of Long 
Melford, to Miss C, Hepburn, of Down- 
ham.—Mr. William Boby, of Hill Har- 
ling, to Miss Emma Nicholson.— George 
Carthew, .esq. of Harleston. to Miss 
\saack, of Wighton.—Mr. John Kelly, 
jun. of Yarmouth, to Miss Eliza Pache, 
of Mettingham. 

Died.| Mr. Henry Hubbard, aged 
50, landing-waiter of Lynn.---Mr. S. N. 
Chiswell, of Wereham. ---- Mr. John 
Pratt, of Norwich, aged 77.---- Mrs 
Black, wife of Mr. J. Black, printer, late 
of Yarmouth.----Thomas Grigson Payne, 
esq. of Hingham, many years an acting 
magistrate for the county of Norfolk.--- 
Mr. William Fisher, aged 19, only son 
of William F. esq. of Yarmouth, 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 
Married.| At Newcastle, James 

Wilson, esq.of Darlington, to Mrs. ‘Tay- 
lor, of Gateshead .---Captain Gregson, of 
the Royal Cumbérland Militia, to Miss 
E. Brumwell, of Wardenhili, Durham. 
---At Mexhem, Mr. Thomas -Grav, of 
Newcastle, to Miss Miller.---Mr. Shatto 
Little, to Miss Hannah Batty. 

Died.] At Newcastle, Mrs. Eleanor 
Hutchinson, aged 91.---Mr. John Snow- 
don, aged .48.---Elizabeth Roberts, aged 
99, telict of Hugh Roberts, of Cheste’, 
wlio served many years in the grd'regi- 
ment of foot. She was an eye witness of 
five different battles that her husband had 
been in. Her strength did not fail her to 
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the last. She had thirteen children, thir- 
ty-five grand-children, and thirteen great- 
grand-children.---At Alnwich, Mr. Mi- 
chael Henderson, of the Abbey Mills.— 
Mrs. Mary Robertson, aged 73.—Dr. 
Ciaseley, of Newcastle.- Mrs. Angus, 
wife of Mr. Thomas A. of Newcastle, 
privter.—At Hexham, Mr. John Ayrey. 
—Mrs. Margaret Ainsley, wife of Mr. 
John A.—At Berwick, Mr. Robert San- 
derson, late of P.!sgrave Place, Lo-dor, 
—Ihe Kev. Hugh \Mioises, A. M. aged 
85, late lecturer of All-saints, Newcastle, 
and rector of Greystock. He was head- 
master of the grammar school at Newcas- 
tle, in which situation he contributed to 
the formation of the minds of those great 
men, Lord Eldon, Lord Collingwood, 
Sir Wm. Scott, &c. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Married.\| At Nottingham, Mr. Jo- 
seph Maslie, to Miss Redgard, of Gains- 
borough—Mr. Joseph Lomas, to Miss 
Elizabeth Frost. 

Died.| At Nottingham, Mrs. Nix- 
on.—Mr. James Randall, of the Cross 
Keys tnn.—Mr. William Hathwaite, al- 
derman of Nottingham, aged 81.---Mrs, 
Hunt, aged 73.---At Worksop, Mrs, 
Frances White, aunt of Sir Thomas Wol- 
laston White, bart.---At Retford, Mr. 
Kippax, aged 72.-- Mr. Samuel Hetone, 
aged Q3.---At Bawtry, John Achlom, 
esq. aged 75, late Licutenant-Colonel 
of the 61st regiment.---Mrs. Cooper, wife 
of John Gilbert, C. esq. of ‘Thurgarton 
Priory.---George Neville, esq. of ‘Thor- 
ney, aged 66. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

The chancellor's prizes in the universi+ 
ty of Oxford, for the present year, have 
been adjudged to Edward Garrard Marsh, 
B. A. late scholar of Wadham College, 
and now Fellow of Oriel College, for the 
English essay, ‘* Posthumous Fame ;” 
and to John Latham, Commoner of Bra- 
zen-nose College, for the Latin verses, 
‘¢ Trafalgar” also the prize by a private 
donation te Henry Allen Johnson, Com- 
moner of Christ Church, for the English 
verses, ‘* Travels of Discovery into the 
Interior of Africa.” 

Sir Roger Newdigate’s prize has been 
adjudged to John Wilson, esq. Gentle- 
man Commoner of Magdalen College, for 
English verse on the following subject ; 
“*A Recommendation of the Study of 
the Remains of Grecian and Roman Ar- 
chitecture, Sculpture, and Painting.” 

‘Two of the college prizes are aujudged 

1. 
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as follows: ‘* Patriotism,” an English es— 
say, to Mr. Twyford ; and ** Netsonus,” 
a ‘Latin essay, to Mr. Papendick. 

Died.] he Rev. John Horseman, 
B. D. aged 73, upwards of thirty-four 
years rector of Souldem, and formerly Fel- 
low of St. Jobn’s, he Nein Mi Ox- 
ford, aged 65, the Rev. John Wills, 
D. D. warden of Wadham College, rec- 
tor of Tydd St. Mary’s, Lincolnshire, 
and of Leaborough, in Somersetshire. 
He wes appointed warden of Wadham 
College in 1783, on the death of Dr. 
Gerard. The bulk of his property he 
has left to the college over which he pre- 
sided ; 400/. per annum in aduition to the 
headship, with all his books and furniture. 
Two exhibitions of 100/. each, annually, 
to two fellows of the college, students in 
law and physic; and two exhibitions of 
20/. each, annually, to two scholars, stu- 
dents in the same professions. Toa su- 
perannuated fellow not having property 
of his own to the amount of 75/. per an- 
num, an annual exhibition of 75/. to one 
other superannuated fellow, not having of 
his own property 100/. per annum, an an- 
nual exibition of 50/. To the divinity 
lecturer of the college, thirty guineas per 
annum, to read lectures on the thirty-nine 
articles. Five or six pounds value in 
books per annum to the best reader of the 
lessons in chapel. He has left also public 
benefactions as follow, an estate in Lin- 
colnshire, of about 150/. per annum, to 
the vice-chancellor for the time being, in 
aid of the great burdens of his office ; 
100d. per annum to the senior Bodleian 
Librarian; LOO/. per annum to the thea- 
tre; and 1000/. stock in the 3 per cents, 
to the infirmary. The residue of his for- 
tune, exclusive of private legacies to rela- 
tions, friends, and servants, he has be- 

weathed to the college, to establish a 
fund to accumulate for the purpose of 
purchasing or benefiting livings for that 
college. He is succeeded in the warden- 
ship by the Rev. William Tournay, B.D. 
--The Rev. Dr. Homer, rector of Stand- 


lake. 
SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Died.\ At Bristol, aged 75, John 
Paterson, esq. of London, and of Carma- 
coup, in the county of Lanark, Scotiand. 
He was one of the oldest merchants in the 
Canada trade; and maintained through 
life a character remarkable for the strictest 
integrity and benevolence to all mankind. 
Ashe lived respected, so he died lamented 
by avery numerous circle of friends and 
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relatives. ----- Miss Charlotte Cuming, 
youngest daughter of Sir Alexander Cum- 
ing Gordon, bort.---Miss Ruimbold, el- 
dest daughter o! Sir George Rumbold, 
bart.---Mr. William Tate, a celebrated 
portrait-painter at Bath.---T homas West, 
esq. of Bath.--At Tauntor, aged 63, 
John Southey, esq. uncle of the celebrat- 
ed poet.---Mr. George Hare, postmaster, 
of Taunton.---At Bridgewater, aged 50, 
in consequence of breaking his leg, by the 
falling of the bustings, at the nomination 
of a member for the county, Samuel Day, 
esq. of Burnett, and of Charterhouse, 
Hinton. Mr. Day was a most active ma- 
gistrate, and supported the character of a 
a country gentleman in its primitive pu- 
rity. 
SUSSEX. 

An extensive mine of excellent coal 
has been discovered on the coast near 
Hastings, which there can be no doubt 
will prove of great importance. 

Married.| At West Bourn, the 


Rev. Tho, de Lacy, A. M. archdeacon | 


of Meath, to Miss Moutray, daughter 

of the late John Moutray, esq, commis- 

sioner of his Majesty's navy.-— Rich. M. 

Movey, esq. of North Marden, to Miss 

Roberts, of Abbotston, Hants. 
SUFFOLK. 

Married.| | Mr. Postle Jackson, of 
Ipswich, to Miss Bureham, of London. 
—The Rev. W. C. Cruttenden, of Bu- 
rv, fellow of Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge, to Miss Theophila Mills, 
daughter of the Rev. Edward M. of 
Bury. 

Died.] Mr. Dennis Fitzpatrick, a 


well known jockey at Newmarket.— 


Mrs. Chilton, wife of the Rev. R.C. [7 
Chilton, of Mendlesham.---Mr. John 7 


Cobb, of the Horse Shoe Inn, Bury. 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Died.| John Masters, esq. alderman 
of Stafford.---Mr: Thomas Green, of 
Park-hall, Eccleshall, 


thony R. esq.---At Farley, the Rev. J. 
Bill, rector of Draycot, and formerly of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge.---At the 
Potteries, Mr. George Heasties.---At 
Burslem, the Rev. Edward Jackson, 
aged 05, a preacher in the late Mr. 
Wesley’s connexion.---Mr. C. Brind- 
ley, of Great Barr, aged 64.---At Etru- 
ria, Mr, Wm. Cox, aged 85, and 45 
years assistant to Josiah Wedgwood 
aud Co. 
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aged 38.---At | 
Uttoxeter, Mrs. Rhudde, wife of An- @ 
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SHROPSHIRE. 


Married.]_ Mr. John Swanwick, of 
Oswestry, to Miss Hannah Hilditch.--- 
Mr. Rogers, of Ellesmere, to Miss M. 
Davies, of Hereford.---At Ludlow, J. 
Tho. Brown, esq. to Miss M. Sneade, 
--Dr. Smith, of Upton Magna, to Miss 
Adams, of Birmingham.---Mr. Wm. 
Jones, of Shrewsbury, to Miss Heigh- 
way, of Pontesford. 

Died.) J. Bright, esq. of Shrewsbury. 

WESTMORELAND. 

Married.} At Kendal, Mr. Jack- 
son, to Miss Jane Yates.—Mr. J. Wil- 
son, to Miss Demmack. 

Died.] Miss Jackson, danghter of 
Mr. David J. of Kendal.—At Viscount 
Howick’s office, Sir MichaeljLefleming, 
bart. He had called at the Admiralty 
respectiug some naval business, and 
whileLord Howick was taking down his 
name, Sir Michael fel! sideways off the 
chair on which he was sitting, and 
never spoke afterwards. Mr. Andrews, 
apothecary of Charing-cross, was instant- 
ly sent for, but on his arrival inform- 
ed his lordship that there was no symp- 
tom of life remaining, anor any chance 
of its return. On his examination the 
following day at the coroner’s inquesi, 
which was held at the Ship Tavern, 
Charing Cross, he said that the cause 
of Sir Michael’s death was an apopletic 
fit, occasioned by an arterial eruption 
upon the brain. The verdict of the 


jury was, Died by the visttation of 


God. Sir Michael was descended from 
a Flemish family, which was honoured 
with a baronetage at the commence- 
ment of the last century. His father, 
Sir William F. restored the ancient ap- 
pellation without recurring to the king's 
sign manual, by christening his son 
Michael Le. The particle has since 
been incorporated with the surname. 
Sir Michael's guardian was Sir James 
Lowther, the late Earl of Lonsdale, 
who lived in great intimacy with him, 
and left him a legacy at his death. He 
married Lady Diana Howard, only child 
of Thomas, the late Earl ef Suffolk and 
Berkshire, by whom he had one daugh- 
ter, Anne Frederica Elizabeth, born in 
1785. He had for many years repre- 


sented the county of Westmoreland in 
parliament, and ever since 1779 had 
been lieutenant-golonel of the Cum- 
berland militia, 
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WILTSHIRE. 

Lord Pembroke’s mansion at Wilton, 
is fitting up in the Gothic style, at an 
immense expense. 

Married.) At Devizes, Mr. Wm. 
Everett, to Miss Giflard.---N.W. Peach, 
esq. of Muston Cottage, Dorset, to 
Miss Goodman, of Oare house. 

Died.| At Salisbury, Mr. Mitchell, 
coachmaker.---Mr. Alex. Webb, baker. 
---Mr. Waa. Lawrence.---Joseph Bird, 
esq. aged 31, late of the horse guards 
blue, and brigade major of that district. 
Mr. Uriah Garrett, foreman to Mr. 
Norton, cabinet-maker.—Mr. Thomas 
Dew, second son of Mr. John D. hat- 
ter, aged 14.— Mrs. Sarah Smith.— 
Mrs. Williams, wife of Mr, W. late an 
eminent builder of Fulham, Middlesex. 
—Mk:s Frances Bracher, daughter of 
Mrs B. aged 24.—At Downton, Mrs. 
Senior, wife of Mr. Samuel S. butcher. 
—At Heytesbury, aged 26, Mr. Wm. 
Prangley.—-W m. Bathurst Pye Bennet, 
esq. of Salthorpe Honuse.-—- William 
Everett, esq. laic an eminent clothier 
at Horninsham.— At Marlborough, 
Mr. John Crook, iate an cininent fell- 
monger.—Mr. Wm. Anderson.—Mr. 
Blackford, of the King’s Arnis, Malmes- 


‘bury.—Mrs. Ralph, of Wootton Bag- 


sett. 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 

As some workmen were lately re- 
pairing the parish-church of Fladbury, 
to their astonishment they discovered 
the skeleton of a fox between the roof 
and the cieling. 

Died.) Mrs. Rayment, aged 75, of 
Worcester.—At Leominster, Rob. Al- 
len, esq. aged 25, of the Herefordshire- 
militia — Mrs. Haynes, of Lower Wick. 
— Miss Eliza Barr, of Worcester, d 
17.—Mrs. Spark, of Kempsey, aged 09. 
—Mrs. Widnell, aged 7y, wife of Jo- 
siah W. esq. of Summerhill, near Kid- 
derminster.—Herbert Bury, esq. of Kid- 
derminster.—The Rey. George Hartley, 
of Harrington-hall. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Married.| At Birmingham, Mr. 
Thomas Brewin, to Miss Holmes.— 
Mr. T. P. Warner, to Mrs. Eliz. Half- 

nny.—Mr. Francis Ridiey, to Miss 
Real Mr. John Smith, to Miss E. 
Colmore.—Mr. J. P. Hodgkins, of Bir- 
mingham, to Miss Proud, of Bilston.— 
At Shuttington, Capt. John L. Gallie, 
of the 38th regiment, to Mies Ann P. 
L2 
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Roby, of Aucoat-hall.—S. F. S. Per- 
kins, esq. of Sutton Colfield, barrister- 
at-law, to Mrs. Walker, widow of the 
late Capt. W. and eldest daughter of 
Charles Sharpe, esq. of Hoddam Castle, 
Dumftieshire.—At Alveston, Richard 
Adams, esq captain of the 59th regi- 
ment, to Miss Louisa Peers, daughter 
of the late Newsham P. esq. 

Died.) Mr. Samuel Anstev, of 
Coleshill, aged 103 —Miss Packwood, 
of Coventry—Edward Palmer, esq. 
aged 81, of Maxtock Priory. 

YORKSHIRE. 

Married.| Mr. Thoinas Jager, of 
Selby to Miss Mary Witiers, of North 
Cave —Mr. Joseph Clark, engraver, to 
Miss Ann Appleyard, both of Shetheld. 
—Mr. George Smith, of Dublin, to 
Miss Chat!oite Hardy, of Waketield.— 
John Richardson, esq. of Whitby, to 
Miss Margaret Barker. —The Rev. John 
Headiam, recior of Wycliffe, to Miss 
Maria Morley, daughter of the Rev. 
Thomas Wilson M. of Easby-house, 
Richmond.—Mr. Sutton, of Scarbo- 
rough, attorney-at-law, to Miss Sarah 
Sintth, daughter of Georgs S. esq. 
banker, at Leeds. —Mr. Henry Gill, to 
Miss Forbes, both of York.—Lieut. 
Duncan, of the royal navy, to. Miss 
Maxwell, of Hu'l.—Mr. W.M.Maude, 
of ‘ull, to Miss Maude, of Clifton, 
near York.—Dr. Wright, of Hudders- 
field, to Miss Bulcock, of Norden, 

Died. T. Piumbe, esq. of Tonghall, 
aged 71.—Alfred Ambrose Oxley, son 
of Mr. E. Oxley, of Uull, surgeon.— 
The Rev. Josias Dawson, A.M. do- 
mestic chaplain to Lord Ribblesdale.— 
The Rev. W Metcalf, of Thorp, near 
Leeds.—J. Thompson, esq. of Selby, 
aged 34. Mr. Sope, of Leeds, sur- 
geon.—James Wensley, esq. an alder- 
man of Richmond, aged 02, and up- 
wards of 30 years clerk of the indict- 
ments to the Northern Circuit.—Mr. 
Solomon Holmes, aged 70, many years 
alderman of Woncaster.—Mr. Gibson, 
of Hull, blockmaker; aged 52.—Wm., 
Cadday, esq. of York, aged 70. He 
served the office of sheriif for that city 
in 1708.--Mr. John Hook, aged 84, 
many years dockmaster at Hull.—The 
Rev. Luke Willey, aged 67, many years 
master of the gramanar-school at Don- 
caster. — Mr. George ‘Thompson, of 
Kilton, near Gainsborough, aged 48, 
late master of the Glory, of g% guns, 


He had been in upwards of 25 engage. 
ments in different parts of the world, 
—William Reveley, esq. of Newby. 
Wisk.—Mr. George Ely. of Wakefield, 
aged 45.— Mrs. Kellv, wife of the Rev. 
D. Kelly, canon residentiary, of York. 

At Doncaster, aged 61, Mr. John 
Tyas.—Mr. Petty, of the Ball-inn, 
Sheffield, 

JERSEY. 

Died.] At Jersey, on the 17th of 
April, Andrew Gordon, esq. Lieutenant- 
General of his Majesty's forces, Lieute- 
nant-Governor of, and Commander in 
Chief in, that island, and Colonel of the 
26th regiment of foot. His military pro- 
motions were Colonel, Nov. 18th, 1790; 
Major -fse-era!, Octobe: gd, 1794; 
Lieutenant-General, January 1, 1801; 
Colonel of the 26th regiment, March 
28th, 1801; lLieutenant-General in the 
islard of Jersey, Novembe 10, 1790. 
He had been Colonel of the 59th regi- 
ment, to which he was appointed, March 
2, 1797, and afterwards removed to the 
26th. 

WALES. 

The arsenal in the town of Brecon is 
nearly completed. ‘The whole edifice is 
of brick, built in the most substantial 
manner, and finished with no inconsidera- 
ble share of elegance. ‘The main building 
is ninety-nine feet by thirty-five, and two 
stories high. ‘I he lower story consists of 
the armoury, for the reception of fifteen 
thousand muskets, bayonets, &c. and fif- 
teen thousand swords; also a cornice of 
projection appropriated to the arranging 
of pistols, after the manner of the new ar- 
moury in the tower. 

Marriea.| At Haverford West, Mr. 
H. Bartlett, late of the theatre royal, 
Haymarket, to Miss J. E. Rooke, of 
Court-house. 

Died.| At Carmarthen, aged 96, 
Mrs. Saunders, relict of the late Erasmus 
Saunders, esq. of Pentre, in the county of 
Pembroke.—At the house of her son- 
in-law, Dr. Davis, Caermarthen, aged 
93, Mrs. Sanders, of Pentre. Her re- 
mains were interred amidst the deepest 
sorrow in Manedivy church, in Pem- 
brokeshire, surrounded by the tears and 
gratitude of the poor, and the whole 
neighbourhood. Language is too fee- 
ble to describe the merits and perfec- 
tions of this excellent lady; every period 
of her long and valuable life was devoted 
to acts of the truest piety and beneva- 
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lence. An ample fortune enabled her 
to be a daily benefactress to the poor, 
who will severely feel her loss. ‘Vo her 
tenants and domestics she was uniform- 
ly kind and amiable. She added to the 
highest sense of religion (tae duties of 
which she discharged with the most 
sincere devotion) an excellent under- 
standing, with manners the most genile 
and pleasing. Long will her memory 
live, with melancholy regard, in the af- 
fections and remembrance of all who 
knew her virtues, and were blessed with 
her acquaintance and friendship. She 
was descended from a long jine of an- 
cestors, in the counties of Caermarth 
and Cardigan, being the only surviving 
daughter and sole heiress of Richaid 
Phillips, esq. of Dolhaida, in the coun- 
ty of Caermarthen, by Bridget, daugh- 
ter and sole heiress of Evan Gwyn, 
esq. of Moel-lvor, and Cwmauen, 
which ancient estates now descend to 
her only surviving child Mrs. Davis, the 
Jady of Dr. Davis, of .Caermarthen. 
Mrs. Saunders married the late Eras- 
mus Saunders, of Pentre and Pembroke- 
shire, who early lett ber a widow; by 
him she had three daugiiuers, Bridget, 
Susannah, aid Magdalen. Bridget died 
at Bath in May 1803, and Magdalen 
only survived ber elder sister one month, 
dying at Pentre in June following, beth 
unmarried and truly lamented. he 
Saunders’ are immediacly descended 
from the Saunde:s’ of Sanderstead, ‘in 
Surry, and had the manor of that place, 
and large possessions in that neighbour- 
hood. The first, Erasmus Sa:nuers, 
who resided in Wales, married tne heir- 
ess of Devereux Barrett, esq. of ‘enby, 
with whom he obtained the estate and 
lordship of Pendyne and other estates 
and manors in the couniies of Caermar- 
then, Glamorgan, and Pembroke. The 
Barrets came into Wales with Gilbert 
Strongbow, at the time of the Norman 
conquest, and had considerable graits 
of lands in the principality. ‘he above 
Erasmus Saunders, of Pentre, war ma- 
ternaily descended from the Morgans of 
Lianbylan, in Pembrokeshire, and was 


first cousin to the late Morris Morzan> was placed on eich side © 


esq. formerly under-secretary of state to 
the late Marquis of Lansdowne, then 
Earl of Shelburne ;' celebrated for his 
classical taste, and many exceilent pub- 
lications, particularly his essxy ou te 
** Character of Falstaff,” and his ‘* De- 
fence of eur French Keyvolutionary 
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War, supposed to be the best in sup- 
port of the late Mr. Pitt's measures. 

At Holyhead, R. G. Hili, wao left 
Ireland about a month since, to attend 
as a witness in the House of Lords, on 
the business of Mr Justice Fox. He 
was seized, on his return home, with a 
bilious fever, which carned him off in 
a few days. 


SCOTLAND. 


Account of the Funeral of the Duke of 
drgyle, whose death was announced 
vol. v. p. 507. 
The remains of the most noble John 

Duke of Argyle were deposited in the 
burying-place of the illustrious. family 
at Kilmun. ‘The followiugare the par- 
ticulars of the ceremony, which was 
performed in the most private manner 
possible :--~ 

About ten o'clock the Princess Eli- 
zabeth revenue brig, Henry Beatson, 
esq. commander, sailed from Roseneath 
with the corpse of his Grace; also the 
Prince William Henry, Captain Ha 
milton; Prince of Wales, M*Kinnon, 
(acting) revenue cutters; and the Camp- 
belton packet, Henrietta, heving on 
board his Grice George Luke of Ar- 
gyle, Lord John Campbell, Lady Au- 
gusta Clavering, Lady Charlotie Campe 
bell, Miss Campbell Carrick, Sir Alex 
ander Campbeli, of Ardkinglass, with 
other friends «ud servants of the late il- 
lustrious nobleman. The whole came 
to anchor im Holy Loch, between 
twelve and one o'clock, nearly Opposite 
the family burying place. The body of 
his Grace was towed in his barge by 
the crew of the Princess Elizabeth, 
dressed ia nankeen, with crayes round 
their hats, and received on a platform, 
near which the present uke, Lord 
John, &c. were. 

At a smail distance Laiy Augusta 
Clavering and the other lad.3 came on 
shore, accompanied .by Sir Alexander 
Compbell, &c ana procesued to the 
vauii, where they waited (.e proces- 
sion, 

A part of Captain Hain iun’s crew 
ie patn tat 
leads to i, dress. d in wee cocks, with 
biack ve'vet cays, trime ei with silver, 
‘The corpse of his Grace wus carried by 
aparty of the lilmun Voiinteers, and 
laid next to the tvucbess. ‘The iamily, 
after remaining « few m putes, went on 
board Capt Hamulton’s cuner, anc pro- 





36 
eeeded to Ardincaple. A salute of nine 


uns was fired on their going on sitore, 
The brig and the other cutter also fired 
asalute upon leaving Holy Loch. _ 

The outer coffin was covered with 
crimson silk velvet, and had two coro- 
nets, one atthe head and another at we 
foot. The following is the inscription : 

Field Marshal © 
JOHN DUKE OF ARGYLL, 
&c. &e. &e. 
Died 25th May, 1806. 
Aged 83 years. 

The mourners wore sashes, with a 
Yarge knot upon eacli shoulder. ‘The 
revenue cruisers commenced firing mi- 
nate guns at the time the corpse left 
the brig, and continued above an hour. 
All the vessels in Greenock harbour 
had their colours hoisted half mast. 

There were upwards of sixty boats 
with spectators from Greenock, Port 
Glasgow, &c. 

Bniversity of ee 0, Se- 
matus Academicus of the University has 
conferred the degree of Doctor in Me- 
dicine on the following gentlemen, af- 
ter having gone through the appointed 
examinations, and publicly defended 
their respective inaugural dissertations, 

Of Scotland. —Jobn Hastie, De He- 
maturia; And. Halliday, De Emphy- 
semate; A. M‘Donald, De Veneno Ser- 

entum; David Martin, De Typho; 

V. Thompson, De Generatione. 

From England.—H. H. Southey, De 
O;tu et Progressa Siphkylidis; John 
Thatcher, De Puerperarum Febre; 
W. Winstanley, De Hysteria; John 
B. Frere, Be quibundam Imputerum 
Alorbis. 

From Ireland—Geo. Clarke, De 
Per mibus Intestinorum,; J. Morrison, 
De Catameniis; Jas. Brown, De Febre 
Puerperarum ; Mat. Quinlan, De Cal- 
culis Vesicee Urinarte ; 5S. Ferguson, 
De Syphylide ; T. Hancock, De Mor- 
bis Epidemicis; R. Hanly, De Nostod- 
gia; Luke Burne, De Anasarca. 

From America-—Johu Wragg, De 
Nutrimento Fetus ; John Taylor, De 
Hominum Varietalibus. 

An act of parliament has been ob- 
tained for ohing and maintaining a 
navigable canal from the harbour of 
Ardrossan, in the county of Ayr, to 
Tradestown, near Glasgow ; and a col- 
lateral cut from the said cut to the coal 
works at Hurlet, in the county of Ren- 
frew. 
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Anactof parliament has been obtain- 


ed for opening and improving certain 
streets in the city of Glasgow, and for 
removing the slaugliter-houses in the 


said city to a more convenient situation, 7) 

An act of parliament has bcen obtain. © 
ed for maintaining a wooden bridge @ 
over tne river Clyde, from the city of (a 
Glasgow to Hutchinson Town, in the 7 


county of Lanark. 

The Borrowsiouness canal navigation 
is about to be relinquishea by the pre. 
sent subscribers, as it appears thar the 
funds for carrying it on are quite ex. 
hausted. 

The only mines of ant::nony in Great 
Britain are at Glindi:ni.og, ten miies 
from Langholm, iu the county of 
Dumfries. 

The society in Scotland for propa- 
gating Christian knowledge in the High- 
lands and Islands have, in the various 
schools of the society, about sixteen 
thousand children of both sexes, who 
are taught the principles of the Protest- 
ant Teligion, reading, writing, arith- 
metic, and also trained up to labour, 
industry,and useful employment,besides 
missionaries, catechists, &c, ‘This so- 
ciety has a corresponding board in 
London. 

The Earl of Morton has lately had 
ut into his hands the keys of Loch- 
evin castle, which an ancestor of his 
lordship, and a brother of the Earl of 
Morton, who was regent of Scotland 
during the minority of Edward VI. af- 
terwards James I. of England, threw 
into the Loch, after delivering Mary, 
Queen of Scots, from imprisonment in 
that fortress. Their discovery has been 

owing to the great drought that pre- 
vailed last year in Scotland. 

The wet dock at Leith was opened 
for the admission of vessels, on the 
20th of May, with great pomp. This 
dock, the first of the kind in North 
Britain, has been wholly executed with- 
in high-water mark, which added greatly 
to the difficulty and expense of the un- 
dertaking. The space oecupied by the 
dock is above five acres, but including 
the ground on its sides and ends, up- 
wards of fifteen acres have been taken 
from the sea; on these parts it is pro- 
posed to construct graving docks, build- 
ing slips, sheds, and warehouses. 

he sea wall of this dock being ex- 
posed to the accumulated swell from 
the German ocean, required to be very 
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strong; it is accordingly one of the 
strongest pieces of masonry we have 
seen, and is wholly composed of large 
Ashiler stones, from a quarry at Rospth, 
belonging to the Earl of Hopetoun, 
laid in a mortar of pozzolano. The 
stones on the outside of the wall are 
bound together by chain-bars of iron, 
inserted in the different courses hori- 
zontally, and connected by vertical 
bars of the same metal; thus uniting 
the whole in one common mass. ‘The 
binding the work in this manner with 
iron was a very necessary measure, as 
during the building of the wall, it fre- 
quently happened, that stones of several 
tons weight were dispiaced by the heavy 
eastern swell. The quay walls, and 
those of the entrance lock, are also fine 
massy pieces of masonry, and the whole 
are so constructed, that every stone 
forms part of an arch. 

This dock is only the first part of a 
most magnificent plan, extending to 
Newhaven, where the principal en- 
trance is intended to be made to the 
largest dock, which will have depih of 
water sufficient to contain frigates of 
the first size; and the whole, when 
completed, will form one of the finest 
ranges of docks in the world. 

The present dock, and other works 
connected with it, have occupied five 
years in the execution, the first stone 
having been laid on the 14th of May, 
1801, under the magistracy of Sir Wil- 
liam Fettes, who has also had the sin- 
gular good fortune to’see the work 
finished, and to preside on the present 
occasion. 

The plans of this work are the pro- 
duction of Mr. John Rennie, of Lon- 
don, civil engineer, and they have been 
executed under the superintendance of 
Mr. John Patterson. 

A guard of the Argyleshire, Aber- 
deenshire, and Galloway militias, lined 
the streets, and kept the quays of the 
docks; and it gives us much pleasure 
to add, that no accident happened on 
the occasion. 

The business commenced yesterday 
in the new wet dock, at Leith, which 
was opened on Tuesday. The Kdin- 
burgh and Leith Shipping Company’s 
smack Hazard, from Neg James 
Blyth, master, arrived in Leith Roads 
on Tuesday afternoon, shortly after the 
procession at opening the dock ended. 
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Upon her arrival in the Roads she fired 
a salute, which was returned by the 
Buccleugh, one of the same company’s 
vessels, William Ballingall, master, ly. 
ing within the dock. The Hazard 
hauled into it yesterday, discharged her 
cargo, and is therefore, the first loaded 
vessel that entered the deek and paid 
dues. 

Died.) At Aberdeen, Mr. John 
Burnett, booksetler.—-The Rev. Mr, 
James Smith, aged 27, minister of the 
associate congregation at Bolton.—At 
St. Andrews, Joseph Me. Cormick, esq. 
advocate. —At Eluin, Alexander Brodie, 
M. D.—At Drummond Castle, Perth- 
shire, at the advanced age of 98, Lewis 
Maccrable, the most celebrated walker 
of his time. He was running footman 
io the Duke of Perth, and followed the 
fortune of his master, till they were 
separated at the battle of Culloden. On 
the restoration of the estates he was 
taken into the service of the kate Lord 
Perth, and passed the remainder of his 
days in ease and comfort.—At his seat 
at Ballendalloch, near Elgin, James 
Grant, esq. general of his majesty’s 
forces, colonel of the 11th regiment of 
foot, and governor of Stirling Castle. 
His promotions in the army were, co- 
rao 4 May 25, 1772; major-general, 
Aug. 29, 1777; lieutenant-general, 
Nov. 20, 1782; general, May 3, 
1796; and colonel of the 11th foot, 
Nov. 9, 1791.—At Edinburgh, aged 
22, Edmund Glover. M. D. 

IRELAND. 

His Grace the Duke of Bedford has 
given orders for a select number of his 
celebrated Wobourn stock of South 
Down to be shipped for Ireland. From 
sO auspicious an introduction of this- 
valuable species, much improvement 
may soon be expected in the breed of 
sheep in this island, 

Government have given directions 
for the application of a part of Hawl- 
Bowling Island, Cork, to naval pur- 
poses. Several acres of the island are 
appropriated to the erection of naval 
store-houses, and the work will be specs 
dily undertaken. This project, which 
will afford such facilities of repair to his, 
Majesty’s ships upon this station, o7 
such as may by adverse weather or 
other circumstances be driven into this 
harbour, originated with Admiral Lord 
Gardner, and will be completed pria- 
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Cipally, of perhaps altogether, by his 
direction. The undertaking is of infi- 
nite utility: it secures king’s ships from 
the casualties incident to a voyage in a 
disabled state to Plymouth or Ports- 
mouth, or from a dependence on the 
naval depot at Kinsale, whence a ship 
in blowing or stormy weather could de- 
rive little assistance, as the service of 
supplying her was generally effected by 
sailing boats. ‘The establishment of a 
naval store in Hawl-Bowling Island, 
will always, under any circumstances, 
or disadvantages of weather, insure 
speedy and efficient aid to his Majesty's 
ships. The depth of water will permit 
ships to approach to within a very short 
distance of the island, where they can 
lie in perfect security. 

The increase of the population of 
Newfoundland has been so great within 
these few years past, and that population 
consisting principally of Irish Catho- 
lics, it has been deemed necessary that 
the president of the missionaries in that 
part of his majesty’s dominions, should 
be raised to the episcopal dignity. The 
first who enjoys that high station is 
the venerable and Right Rev. Dr. 
O'Donnell, whose exertions have been 
so great, that his majesty has been in- 
duced to settle on him a pension for 
life. This gentleman having arrived at 
a very advanced age, and anxious to 
spend his last days in tranquillity and 
ease, determined to return to his native 
country; and Dr. Lambert, for many 
years an exemplary and useful resident 
in the convent at Wexford, was con- 
secrated to the episcopal office, and is 
shortly to proceed to that distant co- 
lony, to superintend the mission there. 
The ceremony of consecration was ex- 
tremely solemn, and well calculated to 
inspire awe and veneration: 

After an expensive and laborious 
search of nearly a whole year, coal has 
been discovered on Wocdstown Strand, 
about six miles from Waterford, on the 
joint estate of R. 8. Carew, and R. T. 
Carew, esqs. For a considerable time 
the prospect was rather unpromising, 
but at the depth of 130 feet, the strata 
afforded decisive indications ; and spe- 
cimens have been obtained, on which 
several experiments have been per- 
formed, attended with the most favour- 
able results. It has long been a pre- 
vailing, but hitherto an almest unpro- 
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ductive opinion, that coal is to be found 
in many parts of the South of Ireland, 
to the discovery of which that indefa- 
tigable desire of improvement, which 
so eminently distinguishes Great Bri- 
tain, is only wanting. This spirit has 
at last been roused, and the most laud- 
able and active exertions are going on 
in the neighbourhood of Cork, and in 
other quarters.—Many obstructions un- 
questionably oppose themselves; but 
when the advantages which will ensue 
to the state, and to individuals are taken 
into consideration, it ts hoped that the 
investigation will be made with that 
firm and persevering resolution which 
ensures success in almost every depart- 
ment of human labour. 

The Loyalist Board in Ireland, in- 
stituted in cofsequence of the rebel- 
lion, have terminated, with a statement 
of their funds, allowed and appropri- 
ated, from which it appears, that the 
Board have allowed 678,208/. ls. 2d. 
Out of claims, to the amount of 
834,710/. 16s. 7d. But from which 
was deducted for claims put in but not 
prosecuted 5,048/. 

Died.|—At Dublin, the Right Hon. 
Robert Herbert Butler, Earl of Lanes- 
borough, July 3, 1756, Viscount 
Lanesborough, August 12, 1728, and 
Baron of Newtown Butler, Oct. 21, 
1715. His lordship succeeded his fa- 
ther, Brinsby. the late earl, Jan. 24, 
1779, and married, Jan. 5, 1781, Eli- 
zabeth, eldest daughter of the Right 
Hon. David Latouche, one of his Ma- 
jesty’s Privy Counsellors, and by her, 
who died on the 22d of Sept. 1788, he 
had issue, Brinsley, Lord Newton, born 
Oct. 22, 1783, by whom he is suc- 
ceeded, and David, born April 27, 
1785, who has beendead some time.— 
Lately, the celebrated G. F. Pinto, 
well known in the musical world.— 
John Peyton, esq. aged 47, Lieut. Col. 
of the Leitrim militia —Gaspar Erck, 
esq. many years first clerk of the war 
department, in Ireland.—On the 22d 
ef March, after a few days illness, the 
Right Hon. Charles ‘Tottenham Loftus, 
Marguis of Ely, 1800, Earl of Ely, 
1200, Viscount Loftus, 1789, Baron 
Loftus, of Leng Loftus, in Yorkshire, 
1801, Governor of the counties of 
Fermanagh end Wexford, one of the 
Postmasters General of Ireland, Knight 
of the Order of St. Patrick, Member 
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of the Most Hon. Privy Council, and 
one of the Trustees of the Irish Linen 
Manufacture. He succeeded to the 
estates of his uncle, Henry, Earl of 
Ely, who died in 1788, and whose wi- 
dow is at present one of the ladies of 
the bedchamber to the princesses. His 
lordship married in 1766, Jane, 
eldest daughter, and co-heiress of Ro- 
bert Myhill, esq. of Killarney, in the 
county of Kerry; and _has left issue by 
her, two sons, John Viscount Loftus, 
M.P. for the county of Wexford, 
now Marquis of Ely; and Robert, Bi- 
shop of Killaloe, to which he was pre- 
ferred, 1804.—At Armagh, Lieut. Col. 
Gideon Sharp, of the gth Foot, deputy 
quarter-master general—At Brown’s- 
Hill, Carlow, the Right Hon. Lady 
Charlotte Brown, lady of Wm. Brown, 
esq. and daughter of the late Earl of 
Mayo, Archbishop of ‘Tuam. 
DEATHS ABROAD. 

At Copenhagen, John Clemens 
Tode, professor of medicine in the 
University of that city. He was born 
at Hamburgh, the 24th of June, 1736, 
and was placed, at a proper age, at the 
Grammar School of St John, in that 
city. In the year 1752, he began to 
study the principles of surgery, at the 
house of one of his relations, in Ton- 
dern, and in 1757 removed to Copen- 
hagen, where at that time medical sci- 
ence was only beginning to be culti- 
vated. The hospital founded by Fre- 
derick V. the seminary for the pupils 
studying medicine, was then just fi- 
nished. M. T. having the good for- 
tune to be patronised by M. Wohlert, 
this gentleman procured him not only an 
opportunity of enlarging his knowledge, 
but also of cultivating his mind by 
means of practice, by the facilities 
which a large and valuable library af- 
forded, in the arrangement of which 
M. 'T. was employed. Having re- 
sided six years in M. Wohlert’s house, 
he was appointed surgeon to the house- 
hold of the king of Denmark. His 
lively disposition, his penetrating un- 
derstanding, and his disinterested and 
unprejudiced mode of thinking, pro- 
cured him the love and respect of all 
good men, At Fredensburg, the king's 
summer residence, he formed an inte- 
resting friendship with Berger, Pipe, 
Brann, Clausen, and other learned 
men; and through the good offices of 
M. Berger, the king became _particu- 
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larly attached to him; even in his old 
age, M. T. remembered, with the most 
lively emotion, the time that he passed 
so pleasantly at Fredensburgh. Berger 
particularly encouraged him to travel 
into foreign countries, and advised him 
not to bury his talents in obscurity, but 
by the acquisition of useful knowledge, 
fill that station in which nature ap- 
peared to have designed him to move, 
Accordingly, in 1705, he travelled with 
professor Schonheider, to Leyden, 
where he attended the lectures of Gau- 
dius, Albinus, and others of equal 
eminence. Inthe next year he went 
to Edinburgh, and from thence to 
London, and in 1768, returned by 
way of Holland, to Copenhagen. His 
stipend having now ceased, the means 
of subsistence became the first requi- 
site, and he endeavoured to procure the 
situation of surgeon to the criminals 
condemned to prepetual imprisonment ; 
but even this trifling employment he 
was not able to obtain. He therefore 
began to study physic, and for the pur- 
og of aiding his pecuniary resources, 
1e had recourse to translating some 
English works into German. In 1769, 
he began to deliver public lectures, 


which he continued for 30 years, very 
much to the advantage of a great num- 
ber ‘of students, many of whom now 
hold high situations in life; and in ad- 
dition to the knowledge which his pu- 


pils obtained from his lectures, he 
taught them the great art of living 
cheerfully, and passing through life in 
the mosi agreeable and pleasant man- 
ner, In the same year he was em- 
sloyed to write out for the press, the 
iceseenie Danica, of. which he 
thirty years afterwards became the prin- 
cipal compiler. In 1771 he published 
his first work in the Danish language, 
entitled The Medical Spectator, and the 
yeur before he had been able to obtain 
twosmall places, which together brought 
him scarcely one hundred rix-dollars a 
year. At length, in 1772, he became 
professor of medicine, in the University 
of Copenhagen. His lectures did not 
prevent him from making himself use- 
ful by various writings, not connected 
with medicine, but which, at the same 
time, possessed considerable merit. In 
him medicine, surgery, the drama, poe- 
try, and the languages, found an indefa- 
tigable labourer. In Denmark, Nor- 
way, and Holstein, there are few phy« 
I 
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sicians who are not indebted to him for 
a considerable part of the knowledge 
they possess. Besides his value as & 
writer, he had also the merit of found- 
ing a medical society at Copenhagen, 
and of several other useful institu- 
tions. His writings drew him into 
controversy with various learned men, 
the principal of whom was M. Baldin- 
ger, of Marburg. It was principally by 
a periodical publication, ealled the Me- 
dical and Surgical Library, that his fame 
became established in foreign countries. 
His writings sometimes bear the marks 
of haste, and his critiques more the cha- 
racter of pointed satire than of depth of 
reséarch. He also wrote thirteen dra- 
matic pieces, which did not add much 
to his celebrity, if we except one called 
The Naval Officer. His name will be 
had in reverence so long as'talents, ge- 
nius, integrity, and an unwearied zeal 
to promote the interests of humanity 
and science, shall be held to be praise- 
worthy by mankind. 

On the 6th of May, William Huth, 
lieutenant-general of the forces of the 
King of Denmark, minister of state, 
and knight of the order of the elephant, 
&c. He was born in the year 1712, 
at Costowitz, in Saxuny. In his younger 
years he attended the Gymnasium at 
Sateaduem 3 afterwards studiéd ma- 
thematics at Leipzig, and after several 
ineffectual attempts to obtain a situation 
suitable to his views in life, entered 
into the military service of Hesse, and 
from the year 1742 took a part in all 
the campaigns of the Hessians. Dur- 
ing the seven years war he entered into 
the service of the Elector of Hanover, 
and was in seventeen battles without 
receiving any considerable wound. He 
afterwards returned into the service of 
Hesse, and in 1760 entered into that 
of the King of Denmark, where ‘he 
continued till the year 1784, and rose 
to the highest rank both in the military 
and civil departments of the state. In 
concert with Count Bernstoff, he cen- 
tributed much towards maintaining the 
system of neutrality from which Den- 
mark derived so many and great advan- 
tages, during the ditlerent European 
wars to the year 1801. ‘The school of 
artillery at Copenhagen is considerably 
indebted to the exertions made by him 
in its various departments, insomuch, 
that he has been denominated its foun- 
der, As Director of the Board for the 
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Management of the High-roads, he con 
tributed much to their improvement, § 
and caused rows of trees to be planted § 
by the sides of the highways in the | 
neighbourhood of Copenhagen. He | 
possessed a large collection of books re. | 
tating to mathematics and military tac. 7 
lics. He was greatly affected by the © 
success of the French at the battle of 7 
Austerlitz, and the subsequent disorga. 
nization, of the Austrian dominions, 50 | 
as to impair his health considerably. In 
the latter years of his lite he had the 
misfortune to lose his sight, but the 
powers of his mind remained in the 
greatest vigour till his death, which 
took place at the advanced a 

four. His death was like his life, full 
of tranquillity. All Depmrak regret his 
loss, and by order of thé King, the of- 
ficers of the Danish army wore mourm- 
ing eight days, out of respect to the me 
mory of so worthy a man. 

At Calcutta, Captain John Dineley | 
Cantelo, late commander of the hon, 
company’s ship the Tygre—At Ma 7 
deira, James Murdock, esq. one of the 
oldest British merchants resident at that 7 
island, and universally regretted.—At | 
St. Helena, Mr. ‘Peter Sykes, second | 
officer of the Wexford Indiaman, and § 
youngest son of Mr. Sykes, of Arundel- 
street, London.—At Constantinople, 
in child-bed, Mrs. Arbuthnot, wife of 7 
Mr. Arbuthnot, his Majesty’s minister 3 
to the Ottoman Porte.—On his passage 
from Bengal, Andrew Gardiner, esq. | 
senior merchant on that establishment. 
—At Vienna, General Melas, com- 
mander in chief of the Austrian forces 
at the battle of Marengo.—At Carpe J 
Breton, Mr. William Woodfall, chief 
justice of that place. He was son of 
the late Mr. W. Woodfall, well known | 
for his private worth and literary powers, 
and was a young man of respectable 
character.—On his passage to Bengzl, 
Lieut. Joseph Watts, of the company’s 
13th regiment of native infantry.—At 
New York, aged 78, Horatio Gates, 
esq. late a tiewtenant general in the ser- 
vicé of the United States of America, 
during the war which terminated in 
their independence.— Lately, at Vienna, 
the Hon. Warren Fitzroy, brother of 
Lord {Southampton.—On_ his passage 
from Calcutta to China, whither he 
was going for the recovery of his health, 
E. Lloyd, esq. master in equity and 
accountant general of that setileipent. 
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Atthe Cape of Good Hope, in the 
29th year of his age, Captain Homan, 
of the 83d regiment.—At Berlin, on the 
25th of February, in_the 33d year of 
his age, Frederick Hageman, a } 
of the celebrated sculptor Schadows, 
and member of the academy of arts at 
that city. He was particularly happy 
in his representations of youthful figures, 
and at the last exhibition at Berlin, he 
furnished several works, amongst which 
a female Bacchante, in a recumbent 
picture, was particularly distinguished 
by the approbation of all men of taste. 
“At Oldenbrock, on the [st of March, 
the Rev. J. F. Trentepohl, particularly 
known by his botanical knowledge, 
and by his writings on the genus Alge. 
If death had not prevented him, it was 
his intention to have published a com- 
plete plan of the Province of Olden- 
burg.—At Rome, after an illness of six 
days, the learned Father Paulin. By 
his death oriental literature has suffered 
a great loss. The active enmity of a 
certain celebrated congregation is re- 
ported to have been very great against 
this respectable scholar, and he was 
menaced with the less of all his offices, 
so that his death has happened very op- 
portunely for his worldly peace ; but 
unfortunately for oriental learning, in 
which he was profoundly versed.— 
‘Yhose who knew him are happy in 
bearing witness to his goodness and 
suaplicity in social intercourse ; never 
ovtruding unseasonably his learning, 
which was very extensive in most 
branches of science and literature. 

At St. Firman, near Chantilly, on 
the 16th of February, of an apoplectic 
fit, M. Gaillard, member of the French 
academy, and author of a work entitled 
** The Rivalship of France and Eng- 
land.” — At Madrid, Admiral Don 
Francisco Solano, aged 80 years. He 
latterly Lore the title of Marquis del 
Socorro, which, according to a custom 
of the Spanish court, he received for 
conducting, during the American war, 
a Spanish squadron to the assistance of 
te French fleet. In his youth he had 
distinguished himself by his astronomi- 
ca! attainments, and his travels in the 
luterior of South America. 

Suddenly, on the 15th of April, 
azed 78, the Hon. Edward Shippen, 
ehief justice of the supreme court of 
Pennsylvania, father of the late Mrs. 
General Arnold, of Bryanstone-street 
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Portman-square. The gentlemen of 
the bar of Philadelphia unanimously re- 
solved to attend his funeral as mourners, 
and to wear crape on the left arm for 
thirty days, as a testimony of respect to 
his memory. 

At Bombay, on the 17th of August, 
Mr. John Greaves, sixth officer of the 
Hon. Company’s ship Henry Adding- 
ton.—In June last, Lieut. G. Robins, 
on the Bengal establishment, and son 
of Mr. W. R. of Fleet-street, gold- 
smith.— At Bombay, Serabjer Mun- 
cherjee, an opulent and most remarka~ 
ble merchant. He was a descendant 
of the ancient Persians, commonly 
called Parsees, professors of the reh- 
gion of the Maji, and disciples of Zo- 
roaster. The benevolence of his dis- 
position was manifested on many occa~- 
sions in works of public utility, con- 
structed at his expense; and during a 
time of scarcity, he daily distributed 
provisions to upwards of two thousand 
poor persons, 

At Calcutta, Major George Welsh, 
of the first regiment of Bengal native 
cavalry.—At Chunar, in the East Indies, 
Captain James Perry, of the 15th regi- 
ment of native infantry, on the Bengal 
establishment. He was in ‘his 29th 
year, and a young man of the most 
amiable character. His regiment 
served under Lord Lake, in his gallant 
expedition to Delhi, and he was severely 
wounded in the brilliant capture of 
Agra, by assault, on the 10th of Oc- 
tober, 1803, and from his gallantry on 
that occasion his excellency appointed 
him adjutant and quarter-master of the 
European invalids at Chunar. He had 
just gained his rank of captain, and 
with the love and esteem of his com- 
mander and brother officers, had the 
brightest prospects opened to him. 
when he was seized with a fever, under 
which he sunk in a tew days. 

In February last, of the yellow fever, 
in Dominica, — g Maclaren, esq. 
garrison surgeon of that island.—At 
Port Royal, Jamaica, Mr. Lionel Rt. 
Gomm, of the royal navy, son of the 
Rev. W. Gomm, rector of Bramdean, 
Hants.—In Surinam, the Hon. George 
Cranstoune, lieut. col. of the 64th re- 
gimeént of foot, brother of the late, and 
uncle of the present Lord Cranstoune. 
—At Antigua, Mrs. Savage, an old 
and respectable inhabitant of that island, 
and widow of the late George S. esq. 
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BANKRUPTCIES, 


} 
[The Solicitors’ Names are between paren- 
theses. ] 


AxzsaLom, J. Lisle-street, Leicester- 
square (Courteen, College-hill). Armi- 
tage, R. Vigo-lane, ironmonger (Dawson 
and Co. Waiwick-street, Golden-square). 
Atkins, R. Fenchurch-street, mathematical 
instrument maker (Monney, Wood-street). 
Amery, J. Eayswater, carpenter (Dawson 
and Co. Warwick-street). 

Banks, R. Liverpool, sailemaker (Kidd, of 
ditto). Baikwith, J. King-street, Ham- 
mersmith, butcher (Field, Richmond-build- 
ings, Soho). Booth, J. senior, Holicome- 
brook, Bury, Lancashire, cotton manufac- 
turer (Parker, Bury). Bulling, C. Kent- 
road, Southwark, victualler (Evans, Ken- 
nington-cross). 

Clarke, J. Gainsborough, 
chell, Union-court, Broad-street). Capes, 
W. Gainsborough, mercer (Raynes, of 
ditto). Crover, }. Kingston-upon-Thames, 
postmaster (Carter, Kingston). Creswell, 
G. Droitwich, Worcestershire, coal-mer- 
chant (Bray and Co. Droitwich). Chiff- 
ney, B. King-street, Covent-garden, soap- 
m..nufacturer (Blake and Co. Essex-street, 
Strand). 

Downhall, W. Sto: kport, Cheshire, gro- 
cer (Kirkpatrick and Co. Liverpool!. Du 
Bois, J. B. Bury-street, merchant (Rogers, 
Mancheste D:venport, J. 


grocer (Mit- 


r-buildings). 
Rochdale, Lancashire, cotton-spinner (Bas- 
noth, Manchester). Dearmo hy R. B. and 
R. Pindar Oaks, Worsbor rough, Yorkshire, 
merchants (Keir, Barnsby). ’ Delap, T. 
Kartan-upon-Huniber, Lincolnshire, shop- 
keeper (Maris a Co. of ditto). 

Eckenstein, College-hiil, 
{Allen and Co, "Fornivaltina 
J. Stonchou-e, Devon, draper 
mouth-dock). 

Fisher, B. Weston-street, 
wark, victualer /Wilde. 
street, Falcon-square). Fielding, J. and 
W. Walker, Nicholas-lane, ship-brckers 
{Warrand, Castle-court, Budyge-row.) 

Graff, J. and P. D. Foley, ‘lower Royal, 
merchants {Bourdillan and Co. Little Fri- 
day-street ) 

Hyde, J I.onz-lane, Southwark,victualler. 
Harrison, R. Ormskiik, Lancashire, watch- 
maker (Houghton, Ormskirk). tatch, J. 
Axbridge, Somer.etshire, grocer (Fry, jun. 
eAxbridge ej. | 


merchant 
Edwards, 
(Davie, Ply- 


Taze, South- 
junior, Castle. 


Jackson, J. Great Yarmouth, chemist 
(Wiltshire and Co. Throgmorton-street). 

Lincey, R. Liverpool, victualler (Ascroft, 
of ditto). Lane, Jj. Cheapside, warehouse- 
man (Foukes and Co. Gray’s-inn), Lyth.- 
goe, J. Liverpool, timber-merchant (Bards- 
well and Co. Liverpool). Lawrence, E. 
Huddersfield, Yorkshire, druggist (Stephen~ 
son, Holmfirth). 

M‘Dermott, J. Red-lion-street, South- 
wark, hop-factor (Passmore, Old Broad- 
street}. Mason, W. Huntingdon, grocer 

Mauleand Co. Huntingdon). Massey, T. 
Manchester, cotton dealer (Foulkes and Co. 
Manchester). 

Newton, J. Manchester, cotton manu- 
facturer (Milnes, Manchester). 

Parry, J. J. Whitechapel-road, Stafford- 
shire, warchouseman (Bremridge, Temple). 
Philips, B. and W. Bacon, Ewer-street, 
Southwark (Sherwood and Co. Canterbury- 
square). Penno.k, W. Ruswarpe, Whitby, 
Yorkshire, ropemaker (Martin, Hull). 

Rawlinson, S$, Manchester, merchant 
(Milne and Co. of ditto). Ranksley, 
F. Shefiield, Yorkshire, edge-tool-maker 
(Rodgers, Sheffield). 

Sha Fore-street, cheese-monger 
(Nettlefo'd, Bouverie-street). Sherin, T. 
‘Tower-street, wine-merchant (Pullen, Fore- 
street) Stubley, D. Batey, Yorkshire, 
clothier (Nicholson and Co, Leeds). Swan- 
cott, M. Foster-lane, warchouseman (Smith, 
Hatton-garden). Surtees, A. and J. R. 
Burdon, J. Brandling, and J. Embletoh, 
Berwick-upon-'l weed, bankers (Bainbridge, 
Newcastle-upon-'yne) Southwell, H. E, 
late of Saxmundham, Suffolk, money —_ 
vener (Flatt, Saxmundham). Sharpe, J. 
Phenix-street, St. Pancras, paper-hanger 
(Kibblewhite and’ Co. Gray’s-imn-place). 
Stevens, J. and J. Carter, Bread-strect, 
Cheapside, warehousemen (Wilt-hire and 
Co. ‘Throgmorton-street). Skinner, W. 
East-lane, Greenwich, victualler (Wade- 
san and Co. Austin-friars). Shepherd, H. 
Cambiidge, wine-mer.hant (Sharp, Cam- 
bridge). 

Tydeman, J. S. Colchester, ironmonger 
(Sarjeant, Colchester). Turner, J. and W. 
Lane-end, Staffordshire, potter (‘Vomlinson, 

Ifanley). Thomas, J. D. Ports sea, South- 
ampton, stationer (Messum, Portsea). 

Villiers, j. Coventry, wine merchant, 
(Farr, Coventry). 

Wightman, ‘T. Arundel, Sussex. vintner 
(Holmes, Arundel). Witton,.R. Gurnsey, 
merchant (Allen and Co. Furnival’s Inn). 
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Whitehouse, E. Birmingham, sword-hilt 
ma‘er (Heeley, Wal-all). Westlake, ‘T. 
P.ymouth-dock, draper (Eaton, Birchin- 
jane). 

Yates, W. Handforth, Che-hiie, bleacher 
(Dicas, Stockport). 

DIVIDENDS. 

Blakeston, J. Kingston-upon Hull. gro- 
cer, July 15. Bennett, G. Birmingham, 
linen-draper, July 22. Bury, R. Manches- 
ter, diy-salter, July 19. Berriman, J. 
Brewer-strect, Pimlico, florist, August 9. 
Beil, M. Monkgate, Yorkshire, oil-mer- 
chant, August 11. Brown, M. St. Jchn’s 
Square, Clerkenwell, printer, July 29. 
Bramhall, T. Mossley. Lancashire, cotton- 
spinner, Ju'y 28. Bate, F. Vigo-lane, 
printseller, August 9. Bicknell, J. Little 
Maddox-street, Hanover-square, dealer in 
artificia! flowers, August 2. Beesley, F. 
and ‘I’. Owen, Rood-lane, wine and brandy 
merchants, Ausu:t 21. Brewer, J. Rich- 
mond-hill, victualler, August 16. 

Canning, J. Birmingham, plater, July 22. 
Carter, J. Grimstone, Norfolk, grocer, 
July 19. Costa, B M. Da. Bury-street, St. 
Mary Axe, dea er, July 26. Conellan, J. 
Lrown’s-Luildings, St. Viary Axe, merchant, 
August 9. Cox, J. and T Hesick, New 
Court, Crut. hed-friars, merchants, Nov. 8. 

Davis, EK. and W. Phillips, Church-street, 
Lambeth, brewers, August 5. Dennison, 
lr. Prcscott-street, Goodman’s-fields, mer- 
chant, July 8. Dodgson, G. Kendal, West- 
more!and, grocer, July 29. 

Easterby, G. and W. Macfarlane, Canada 
Wharf, Rotherhithe, merchants, July 19. 
ddells, ‘I. Aldermanbury, warehouseman, 
July Ty. 

Field, G. Old Swan Stairs, Upper Thames- 
street, merchant, Augu:t 2. Fieid, W. 
Old Swan Stairs, Upper ‘Thames--ireet, 
merchant, August 2, Fosbrook, J. Derby, 
grocer, August 4. Frazer, H. Nightingale- 
fane, grocer, August 16. 

Gri.dred, J. and M. Guest, Manchester, 
cotton merchants, August I. Green, R, 
Olney, Bucks, lace-merchants, July 23. 
Graves, W. junior, Lloyd’s Coffee-house, 
mMercaant, August 2. Gamson, J- Kings- 
Jand-road, flax.dresser, August 26. Gra- 
ham, F. Stoke, next Nayland, Suffolk, hair 
nierchant, August 22. 

Harri-on, J. and R Rigz, Manchester, 
manufacturers, August 4. Hindley, R. and 
W. Wakcfield, Manchester, manufacturers, 
July 28. Hube, J. C. roadway, Dept- 
ford, potter, August 12. Holmes, D. late 
of Liverpool, grocer, August 4. _ Hole, B. 
Painswick, G.oucestershire, clothier, Aue 
gust 6. 

Lewis, J. Tynyddol, Merionethshire, 
drover, July 26, Lacey, J. Cursitor-street, 
Chancery-lane, brass-founder, August 2. 
Lowden, W. late of Riding-house-lane, 


Portland-street, furrier, August 2. Lewiss 
J. and §S. Cohen, Liverpool, and M. de 
Jong, Manchester, July 30. Lewthwaite, 
J. Liverpool, merchant, August 7. 

Mackenzie, M. Fleet-street, vintner, 
August 2. Mellor, J. Sheffield, rope- 
maker, July 17. Milburn, W. and J. 
Copeman, Bow-church-yard, Warcehouse- 
men, July 8. Marsden, W. Manchester, 
merchant, July 19. Macklin, A. Compton- 
street, Soho, linen-draper, July 29. Mor 
ton, E. J. Denbighshire, dealer, July 26. 
Moorfoot, R. Manchester, joiner, August 7. 
Murray, J. Buxton, Derby, draper, Au- 
gust 26. 

Normington, T. Saffion-Walden, Essex, 
innkeeper, August 9. 

Ormrod, G. Manchester, 
gust 12. 

Pierce, J. Bread-street, warehouseman, 
July 21. Paris, J. S. late of Aldwinkle, 
Northamptonshire, victualler, July 19. 
Parker, W. Chambers-street, Goodman’s- 
fields, tailor, July 26. Perks, J. Great 
Saredon, Staffordshire, money-scrivener, 
july 23. Perkins, N. senig, and N. Per- 

ins, junior, Eastington, Gloucestershire, 
clothiers, July 28. Pearce, J. Bread-street, 
warehouseman, Ju'y 26. Pickup, J. and 
James Pickup, Forest of Rossendale, Lan; 
ca ter. woollen-manufacturers, August 6. 
Platt T. Digglee, in Saddieworth, York- 
shire, merchant, August 7. Paze, J. Wor- 
cester, hop-mer.hant, August 21. 

Russell, T. Farthy, of St-yning, Suffolk, 
linen draper, July 22. Read, E. llford, 
Essex, carpenter, July 26. 

Smith, J.and 5S. King, Newgate-street, 
woo!'en-drapers, July 19. Smithson, R, 
Kingston-upon-Hul!, innkeeper, July 22, 
and August 1. Silversides, T. Weatherby, 
York, linen-draper, August 10. Simons. 
S. Lynn, Norfolk, silversmith, Nov. 8, 
Stokes, J. Worcester, hop-merchant, July 
31. Saunders, J. late of Arundel, Sussex, 
woo!-stapler, August 2. Strocher, A, 
Token-house- yard, Blackwell-hall, factor, 
Aug. 12. 

Townsend, J. Stones-end, Southwark, 
wine-merchant, July 5. 

Wa:dell, J. Liverpool, timber-merchant, 
Ju'y 16. Wild, W. Nottingham, miller, 
July 16. Wood, R. late of Liverpool, mer- 
chant, August 4. Willmott, J. S. Stamford, 
Lincolnshire, linen-draper, July 19. War- 
low, J. Haverfordwest, common brewer, 
July 24. Whitchead, E. New Road, Tot- 
tenham-court, Middlesex, August 23. Wil- 
son, W. Commerce-row, Blackfriars-road, 
druggist, Augustg. Wilde, J. S. Watts, 
and T. Boddy, Upper Thames-street, gro- 
cers, August 2. Whitehead, J. late of 
Roachdale, innkeeper, August 5. White, 
J. Newnham, Gloucestershire, patten-ring 
maker, August 8. 
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¥ . Oh . C) + % : 
8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll. of 140Ibs- 
Avoirdupoise, from the Returns received in the Week ended July 1g, 1806. 


INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES, 




















































































































Wheat. Rye. Barley| Oats. Wheat., Kye. ,Barley., Oats. 
s. djs. dis. dis. d, e dis. 46. d} ss & 
Middlex| 83 6] 43 2 36 71 35 slEsex ..... | 82 8) 37 6 33 9! 39 6 
Surrey | 87. 4) 40 © 37 33 gfjKent + ..--.- 87 6) 38 9 35 9 37 «6 
Hertford] 76 2) 41 © 36 C| 27° qgjiSussex.....-- 84 aa 139 6 
Bedford | 75 9] 4m 8 34 3] 29 2! Suffolk .....| 75 4 36. 3. 43 x 
Huntin.| 73 3 | 32 9) 26 offCambridge... .| 73 1) 40 10 (an 4 
Northa.| 73 2| 50 6, 33 10| 29 6{iNorfolk..... 73 3143 Of 32 8 26a 
Rutland.| 78 9 | 38 of 28 oflLinccln ..... 79 7, 49 6 33 6 25 8 
Leicestr.] 78 TO———| 35 0} 26 1nffYorR ...... 76 4) 50 8] 32.12) 26 5 
Notting.| 86 4) 55 © 38 6| 28 SiDurham.... | 79 7 29 3 
Derby ..} 90 11 3t Serena 75 3| 53 0} 32 5) 30 g 
Stafford | 85 1¢ 43 2| 3% 8iiCumberiand.. | 74 10] 55 5/47 91 33 2 
Salop ..| 86° 4; 62 2) 48 10] 30 3 Westmorland. | 88 8) 64 o! 49 2) 35 4 
Herefor., 88 4] 51 2) 38 10, 29 afiLancaster... | 83. 44-———, 42. 9) 29 0 
Wor’str.| 86 3] 44 4) 42 1 34 1 |Chester TTS. 78 3} 27 5 
Warwic.| 92 9] ——— 45, oO}: 34s BiiFlint....-.- 67 6 45 6 
Wilts. .| 77. O|——_ 34 a 29 1ojDenbigh ....] 87 T——— 53 5] 26 5 
Berks ..| 85 10_———! 35 4 33 rolAngleca ... J— ctareaiigais <meta St 
Oxford .| 78 1];———! 35 9) 31 Carnarvon .. .| 83 0} 42 8 22 4 
Bucks. .! 79 10 33 11| 31 rotiMerioneth.. . 86 8i————-_ 51 0 27 © 
Brecon.| 9t 2] 57 7, 46 4| 24 ofCardisan ....| 84 0|-——| 
Montgo, 9t 6——— | 27 gi\Pembroke .. .| 72 ?}-—, 35 8 
Radnor.! 91 x] | 40 2) 28 giCarmarthen ..| 90 8/——— 38 10; 20 © 
‘Glamorgan .. .j 88 0} ————;| 2% °$ 
‘Gloucester « . | 86 10\— 38 9 30 6 
Average of England and Wales. }\somerset ... .| 86 4} —-—| 25 7 
Wheat 82s. 5d.; Rye 48s. gd.; Barley j Monmouth oo ee il 
38s. rod.; Oats 29s. 6d.3; BeansfiMevon...... &4 8 ae 3 26 35 
45s. 8d.; Pease 443 od.; OatmealliCornwall ....! 86 tlLe—" 355 2} 26-5 
455. gd. (Dorset . 1 78 6 —_——-—| 36 
Hants. .... «| 76 8) 36 0} 33:10 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


pone most impestant crops, the wheats, on the whole, have a very favourable appear- 
ance throughout this island; and similar favourable accounts have lately been re- 
ecived from Ireland, from the Contiuent and from America. Even upon sandy soils, 
where, from the long continued drought, considerab'e damage might rationally -have 
been expected, wheat promises thus far, to be a fair average crop. ‘Fhe blooming hay 
pa-sed happily. The spring crops in general have been extremely benefitted by the late 
rains, and perhaps, barley excepted, all promise well. The pea haulm is not generally 
bulky; but may yet be productive on favourable soi's. Beans are likely to be a good 
crop. ‘Turnips were generally late sown in many. parts, the seed, from being put in be» 
fore the rain, came peished, and the lands have been re-sown, wich a better prospect. 
‘Thty now plant well. Grasses, seeds, green and root crops, are very abundant and 
flourishing, and most probably the bulk of autumnal grass will be large. The chief 
danger now lies in the probable too long continuance of the rains, and the return of 
easterly and northerly winds. Harvest will not be early. Fruit is a general good crop, 
and the rains have much benefitted the hops by wa:hing them from insects, and the 
usual effects of blighting winds. The stock of oid corn on hand, both in the country 
and in the metropolis is ample; and the nation is; perhaps, on the eve of once again 
witnessing the cofnfortable state of ancient plenty, and a consequent reduction of price. 
Live stock in the country were very heavy of sale, until the late rains, which, from 
the prospect of keep, advanced the demand and price. ‘They are in vast plenty, and fetch 
a good price. Prices of fat stock in Smithfield, as flows: Beef 4s. to 5s. 4d.—mutton 
4s. 4d. to 5s—veal 3s. to Os. Sd.—lamb 4s. 6d. to 6s.—pork 4s. 4d. to 4s. 6d.—bacon 
5s: to 6s. 6d. 
Middlesex, Fuly 25, 
BILL of MORTALITY, from JUNE 24, to JULY 22, 1806. 
CHRISTENED, | BURIED, Qand 5-163)60and70- 73 
Males 904) ,2<,Males 695} 5and 10- 62\70and80- 64 
1766: emat. 636 f arts 





Females 862 10 and 20- 51/80 and 90- 26 
Whereof have died under two years old 397 20 and 30- 109/90 and100- 7 
30 and 40 - 145 
40 and 50 - 134 
50 and 60 - 102 





Between 


Peck Loaf 4s 2d, 4s 2d, 4s 5d. 48 5d. 
— Salt 20; per Bushel : 43 per Ib. 
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